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Art. I. -THE QUARTER. 

HK second quarter of the yeas 1908 will provide 
1. the future historian with material in abundance for 
a most interesting chapter in the history of India since 
„ . it became a possession of the Crown 

beuiiton. r i ^ 

of England. The unrest in Bengal 
which broke out in an acute form on the administrative 
change known as the Partition, developed into open 
sedition which generated a secret society of avowed 
anarchism, with a propaganda extending to the whole of 
India. The climax was reached when two emissaries 
perpetrated a frightful bomb outrage at Mozufferpore 
.by which two innocent Englishwomen were done to 
death. Then followed arrests with the usual consequence 
that one of the anarchists, to save his neck, turned 
approver, revealing the existence of an active and well 
equipped agency for the assa.ssination of the chief officers 
of the Government. These events forced the hasty enact- 
ment of repressive legislation, the effectiveness pf which 
has not yet been proved, and is gravely doubted by 
publicists and administrators best qualified to judge 
by long experience and intimate knowledge of the 
country. The Seditious Meetings Act put an end to the 
preaching of sedition, boycott, and racial h^ed from 
public platforms, but the. ordinary law was tncapal^^le of 
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•repressing open disloyalty and^malignant vituperation of 
everything English in ^ certain section of the Native 
Press of Calcutta, The frequent prosecutions of pretend- 
ed editors, ♦ mostly , callous youths, and irresponsible 
printers before Mr. Kingsford, the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, merely served to excite the real culprits to 
uncontrolled, frenzy, the Yugantar, a vernacular journal, 
taking tlie lead. The failure of the Police to discover 
and apprehend the.se men raised their audacity to a very 
high pitch and the secret society developed e.xtraordinary 
activity. 

Mr. Kingsford, the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 

Calcutta, was translated early in the 
Tiic MozHfepoic quarter to Mozuflerpore in the ordinary 

course of promotion of the Bengal Civil 
Service. The revolutionaries decided to assassinate him 
for the harshness he had shown ti> Bengali writers and 
orators prosecuted for sedition. Two youths, Prafulla 
Chandra Chaki and Khudiram Bose, were chosen to 
do the deed and left Calcutta on the 28th April armed 
with a bomb and revolvers. On the night of the 
30th they lay in wait for their victim, intending to hurl 
the bomb at his carriage as it drove him home from 
the Club. Their fiendish purpose miscarried in so far 
as Mr. Kingsford was concerned, but it was only too 
successful in the murder of two innocent women, Mrs. 
and Miss Kefmedy, the wife and daughter of the leading 
Epglish barrister in the district, who came from the Club 
in a carriage very similar to that of Mr. Kingsford. The 
lurking assassins believed their victim was delivered to 
them and Khudiram hurled the bomb. It struck Miss 
Kennedy and exploded. The poor girl was frightfully 
mutilatedu^nd her mother dreadfully injured. Both dic'd 
and the indignation of the Planters of Bchar was intense. 
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^Tne Police captured Khudiratn Bose while trying to 
make his way back to Calcutta, and Prafulla escaped . 
the same fate by blowing his braihs out with a revolver. 
Khudiram was subsequently tried by Mr. Carnduff. the 
Sessions Judge, and sentenced to death. 

Immediately after the outrage at Mozufferpore the 

Calcutta Police made a midnight 

The Anaichist 1‘lot. . n, , , „ , ° , 

raid on a garden at Manicktollah and 
a chemist’s shop in Harrison Road. The haul consisted 
of large quantities of picric acid and dynamite and other 
materials for the manufacture of bombs, and several 
revolvers and swords. Thirty persons were arrested, 
among them Arabindo Chose, the hero of the Bande 
Malar an* prosecution before Mr. Kingsford, and his 
brother Birendro Krishna Chose. They were the owners 
of the Manicktollah garden, which it subsequently 
transpired was the academy of anarchism and the chief 
manufactory of bombs. These men were charged 
before Mr. Birley, the District Magistrate of Alipore, 
and Birendro came forward and made a clean breast 
of the whole plot. The school of anarchism was started 
as long back as the beginning of 1907, and the 
was established as it organ. Birendro claimed * 
all the credit of the enterprise and did everything in his 
power to exonerate his brother Arabindo, who appeared 
to be in the last stage of consumption. He said that he 
collected funds to send his associates to Eut;ope, America 
and Japan to learn how to make bombs. When they 
returned and succeeded in manufacturing these infernal ’ 
machines attempts were made on the life of Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Lieutenant-Covernor of Bengal, first at Chan- 
dernagore and then at Midnapore. They also tried to 
assassinate the Maire of Chandernagore. All these mis- 
carried, and it was not until the outrage at Mozufferpore 
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.that they succeeded in their aim of murder by bbrnlj-v 
In the meantime, hdwever. the revolver was used with 
partial success on Mr.* Allen at Gauhati. These reve- 
latioijs naturally created a sense of great insecurity 
and the whole of the loyal population, Native and 
European, demanded of the Viceroy a policy of repression. 
The Secretary of State for India was at first reluctant 
to adopfi; measures which would be unpopular with 
a Radical party to whom the very mention of coercion is 
hateful ; but the open sympathy expressed by certain 
native papers for thej anarchists forced the hand of the 
Government. 

A meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
„ was held at Simla on §th June 

Kcpieabivc LojiialUiun. 

at which Sir Harvey Adamson 
introduced one bill to amend the law relating to e.x{)losive 
substances and another for the prevention of incite- 
ments to murder and other offences in newspapers. In 
his apology for tliese hasty measures he said : ” We 

have to cope with an organised banej consisting un- 
happily not of the men of the lower criminal classes, 
but educated men who are banded together against 
all the interests that keep society alive, men who like 
pirates are the enemies of the human race. Know- 
ing the danger before us — a danger which in India 
is new — we must meet it by new remedies, not in 
the spirit of panic, but in a cool and resolute spirit and 
with a determination to strangle those plans and put down 
thfe authors of them,” The Explosives Act increases 
the power of the police to arrest persons in posses- 
sion of explosives without a license ; the Newspaper Act 
is the sequel, To quote the Home Member ; “It is 
intended j^provide a more effective way than prosecution 
for attempts through newspapers to incite to murder and 
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asts of violence.” Lord Minto suspended the ordinary rule . 
of business so that the Bills might be passed into law at 
once, and in summing up expressed his fear that neither 
of the Bills might prove strong enough for the crises, in 
which case they would be amended. He foreshadowed a 
general Press Act to deal with “ unbridled journalistic 
freedom under Indian conditions,” “ India,” he said “is 
not ripe for complete^'reedom of the Press, It fe unfair 
upon her people that, for daily information, such as it 
is, they should be dependent upon unscrupulous caterers 
of literary poison. We are called upon to regulate its 
sale. No exaggerated respect for principles of English 
freedom, totally unadapted to Indian surroundings, can 
justify us in allowing the poison to work its will.” In 
conclusion he stated that no anarchical crimes would 
defer the proposed legislative reforms. 

The immediate effect of the repressive legislation 

wa.s that the Yumntar ceased to 

ri)L IvinUiiuiii Oulr.igo. 

appear as a weekly paper written 
in Bengali, but on 30 lh June an English edition was 
published through the post giving the most elaborate 
directions for the manufacture of bombs and calling 
u[)on the natives to exterminate all Europeans by 
this means. By a strange coincidence there was a 
bomb outrage that night a few miles from Calcutta. 
At midnight a passenger train from Sealdah was drawn 
up just outside the Kankinara Station on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. In the second clas^ com- 
partment of a composite carriage were two Scotch 
mill operatives, Messrs, Brown and Campsie, and 
an Eurasian clerk named St. Romaine. Into this 
compartment a bomb was thrown through an open 
window by a man on the footboard. It stjyck Mr. 
Campsie on the right shoulder and exploded. The 
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carriage was returned to Calcutta immediately and the 
injured man taken to hospital, where his arm had to be 
amputated from the* shoulder. It was found on subse- 
quent examination that the bomb was loaded with spikes 
from a jute combing machine and flints, the explosive 
used being picric acid. Arrests were made of some 
pundits and a doctor of Bhatpara, but as there was no 
evidence to connect them directly with the outrage they 
were released on bail. The consternation created by this 
renewal of anarchical activity was intensified by the 
revelations of Norqndra Nath Gossain, a member of the 
well-known Gossain family of Serampore, who was in the 
batch of prisoners taken in the Manicktollah Garden and 
who turned approver. He implicated promihent men in 
both Bengals and stated that Bengali .anarchism ramified 
all over India. The police made numerous arrests 
on the strength of his evidence. On the top of this came 
the arrest of the notorious Maharatta agitator Bal 
Gungadhur Tilak on 24th June at Bombay for newspaper 
sedition. The quarter thus ended with a political 
horizon black with lowering clouds, which the hesitancy of 
the Secretary of State for India did nothing to dispel. 
He rated Lord Curzon and Sir Bampfylde Fuller for 
exposing the danger of the situation, and created among 
the Europeans in India a sense df insecurity and dis- 
content by stating that Lord Minto was manfully 
carrying out his (Lord Morley’s) wishes. 

The Zakka Khels had hardly been brought to their 

senses when the Mohmands showed 

The Mohmands. .... , . . , 

an inclination to try conclusions with 
the British arms. They were encouraged in this enter- 
prise by large numbers of Afghans, who it is supposed 
were e^er to avenge the insult put upon the Amir by the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. Sir James Willcocks again 
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took the field with a large force in the middle of April 
and advanced into the enemy’s, country. He was 
opposed at Shabkadr by the Mohmands and their 
Afghan allies and after some severe fighting he roMted 
them. This practically ended the campaign. The Amir 
on a representation of the Foreign Minister recalled all 
his subjects on the pain of death and the Mohpiands left 
to themselves soon gave in. The behaviour of our\roops, 
English and Native, in the terrible heat of a Frontier 
summer was beyond all praise, and so was the skilful 
generalship of Sir James VVillcocks. • 

'I'he political position in England underwent an 

„ . , important change during the quarter. 

roluics in 

In the beginning ol April, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman resigned the Premiership owing 
to ill-health, and to the grief of the whole nation, died 
on 22nd April, a bare fortnight after he took leave of 
the cares of office. In the meantime, the King sent 
for Mr. Asquith who formed a ministry. Mr. Lloyd 
George became Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
VVin.ston-Churchill, President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Runciman, Minister for Education, and Lord Crewe, 
Colonial Secretary. . The other members of the Banner- 
man Cabinet continued in their places. Mr. Morlcy, 
much to the astonishment of his friends, accepted a Peer- 
age and as Lord Morley of Blackburn continues to 
rule India on the most approved principles of philo- 
sophical democratism. Mr. Winston-Churchill Jvad to 
fight two hard elections before he could remain a* 
member of Parliament. Manchester rejected him, but at 
Dundee he found a haven. The Prime Minister intro- 
duced the Budget which was chiefly remarkable for 
a reduction of the sugar tax and introduction..9of Old 
Age Pensions. 
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Sir Lancelot Hare, Lieutenant-Governor of Ea.stern 
Bengal and Assam, left for England 

Admini'-trative Change? gf ^pril on six months’ 

in India. ^ ^ ^ 

, leave. The public was mildly 

surprised when Mr. Bayley, Resident of Hyderabad, was 
appointed to succeed him. On ist June, the King 
Emperor’s consent was received to the appointment 
ofMr.*E. N. Baker as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
n succession to Sir Andrew Fraser. At the distribution 
of the Birthday Honours on 26th June the new satraps 
were made Knights Commander of the Star of India. 
Sir Edward Baker has gone home on short leave and 
will return to take charge from Sir Andrew Fraser at the 
beginning of December. It is believed that ^ir Lancelot 
Hare will retire at the end of his leave, and Sir 
Charles Bayley be confirmed at Dacca. Just as the 
quarter was going out, Mr. W. L. Harvey was 
appointed successor to Mr. Finlay as Member for 
Commerce and Industry; no appointment could have been 
more popular. It was chiefly due to his tact and savoir 
faire that an embarrassing strike among the Telegraph 
signallers was settled in April last. The signallers had 
been upset by an expert from England, Mr. Newlands, 
who sought to introduce revolutionary changes at a 
moment’s notice. 

The most famous name in the obituary of the 
. quarter is that of Father Lafont, .S.J., 
1 .iihet Lafont. C.I.E., the Jesuit who devoted the 

*be.st part of his life to the encouragement of the 
study of physical science in Calcutta. He died full of 
years and honours, beloved by every citizen of the 
great Indian metropolis. 



Art. II.— MAHRATPA DOMINATION. 

T he common notion still prevails that the English 
conquered India from the Mahomedans. But 
this is not in accordance with the facts of history. The 
Hindus had already asserted their supremacy over the 
Mahomedans, and weakened their power ovei^ large 
and important parts of the country before the English 
seriously entered the field of Indian conquest. This 
they were abh; to effect chiefly through the agency of 
two powers which, though widely separated, yet were 
unconsciously united by their one common aim of over- 
throwing the foreign power of the Mahomedans who 
had rivetted their yoke on their necks for centuries. 
The long and disastrous reign of Aurangzeb is mainly 
responsible for the rise of these two Hindu powers 
that of the Mahrattas and of the Sikhs, and it was 
his mistaken [tolicy that moulded what had hitherto 
been but straggling and weak forces of these peoples 
into national powers, fighting not only for their political 
but religious existence, which that monarch had 
unwisely threatened with extinction. When to Akbar, 
the greatest of the Moghuls, had fallen the task of 
reconstituting the Mahomedan empire in the land 
weakened by long internal struggles under his pt:ede- 
cessors, he very wisely tried to reconcile Jiis Hindu 
subjects to the foreigner’s yoke by a liberal policy of 
benevolent toleration of their religion and customs, ' 
and also of sympathetic encouragement, and thereby 
succeeded to a large extent in attaching them to his 
family and throne. But Aurangzeb departed from the 
wise ways of his illustrious ancestor, and tried to rule 
his Hindu subjects in the narrow spirit of a zealous * 
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missionary of his^faith rather than of abroad-minded 
and far-seeing statesman. The result was that, great 
iis he was in several respects, he ruined the splendid 
edifice which Akbar had so laboriously raised, and by 
the end of his reign in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century it stood with its prestige hopelessly compromised 
at the mercy of its enemies. 

Arnong the Hindus there were three peoples who 
possessed, each of them, something like a distinct 
nationality which under favourable opportunities was 
capable of achieving great things. Of these, the 
Rajputs had their day very early, and were played out. 
Though bra\ e as lions, they had become incapable of 
uniting for a national purpose, and their patriotism was 
always confined to their clans, beyond which they saw 
nothing worth fighting for. The Sikhs ar(^ an example 
of what religious persecution could do to form a 
compact nation, and to devclo|) some of its best 
qualities and ties. The severities of Aurano;zch and 
his successor in persccutin-;- the followers of Nanak 
and Banda united the Sikhs, and inspiretl them with 
a fierce hatred of the Mahomedans which after two 
centuries is not yet quite allayed. They helped to 
weaken the Moghul Empire in the North, and when 
the time came they shared in its partition and raised 
their formidable power, which afterwards presented 
such a resolute front to the English, and which was 
the last of the country powers to submit to them, and 
the one to give them the greatest trouble and an.xiety 
in subduing. 

The Mahrattas were the greatest of the three 
Hindu peoples, and took the fullest advantage of the 
weakness of the Moghul power. They did not owe 
their rise so much to their intrinsic worth as to the 
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peculiar times and circumstances in which they found 
the country. Their country in the Deccan had been 
under the strong sway of the Bahmini dynasties 
of Bijapur and Golconda, and those Mahomadan 
kings ruled them for centuries with rather a light 
hand, leaving them something of autonomy in their 
provincial affairs. If these Bahmini kingdoms of the 
Deccan had been left alone, we would never hav^ heard 
of the Mahrattas as a formidable Hindu power 
in the land, for they would have been left in subjection 
by their strong rule. But fortunately for them this 
strong rule of the Mahomedan powers in the 
Deccan was weakened by the policy of the Moghul 
Empire of the North. It was a fatal mistake, which 
ultimately involved the Empire in ruin, when Akbar 
committed himself and his successors to the con- 
quest of the Decc.'in and the extinction of those 
Mahomedan dynasties that had so long ruled it on the 
whole Well, and had kept down the Mahrattas and other 
subject [leoples. This invasion of their independence 
by such a jjower as that of the Moghuls, strained to 
the utmost the resources of the Bahmini dynasties, and 
weakened considerably their power over their Hindu 
subjects engaged as they were for long in a life and 
death struggle with the invader. It was for the 
Mahomedans an internecine warfare which every true 
well-wisher of their supremacy in India had great reason 
to deplore. In this struggle, which lasted for aver a 
century, both sides were thoroughly exhausted, and the* 
Moghul power, which ultimately gained the upper hand, 
itself fell a victim to the great exhaustion caused by 
it. The Bahmini kingdoms fell one after another and 
and were incorporated into the Moghul Empirp, and 
the dream of Akbar was fully realised by AurangzelT 
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when the dynasties of Bijapur and Golconda became 
extinct in 1688. 

But this conquest of the Deccan cost tlie Moghul 
Empire its existence. For during this long warfare rose 
the Mahrattas, who were ultimately to deal it a death- 
blow. While the Moghul and the Deccan Mahomedans 
were fighj;ing it ou^ the Mahratta upon whom the 
hold of the latter, who had so long kept him in check, 
was naturally weakened, realised his opportunity and 
felt his importance. If the Kingdom of Bijapur had 
not to deal with the Moghul incursion which threat- 
ened its very existence, its resources would have 
sufficed to put down Sivaji, if indeed he had ever 
arisen then. But Sivaji, seeing that the best efforts of 
Bijapur were directed towards withstanding the Moghul 
attacks, quietly and steadily pursued his course of con- 
quest, and began to carve a little kingdom for himself 
and his people out of the fast decaying Bijapur terri- 
tories. He wisely made the Moghul play his game by 
ruining Bejapur, his suzerain power. By the time 
the Moghul obtained the suzerainty he had consolidated 
his power and become so strong as to measure strength 
with him too. He fought against A urangzeb in his own 
subtle Mahratta way, never encountering his full forces, 
but always from a distance attacking them when divided, 
and entangling them in his own mountainous country. 
He knew bis own strength and the enemy’s weakness, 
and ptpfited by this knowledge to the full. He harassed 
and wearied the Moghul army, hanging on its skirts and 
cutting off its supplies, never fighting a pitched battle 
but always engagingin guerilla warfare. He succeeded 
so well that in 1674, six years before his death, 
he cEOwned himself as an independent King in the 
’ face of the Moghul Emperor, whose great pomp and 
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circumstance he had witnessed during his short-lived stay 
at Delhi two years before. Thus Sivaji was able to 
found a kingdom at a time when Aurangzeb was bent 
on destroying the e.x.isting kingdoms, and when, the 
work of conquering the entire Deccan was almost 
complete. 

Sivaji died at the early age of fifty-three in 1680. 
He had founded amid arduous circumstances th^ power 
of the Mahraltas, but he had no time to consolidate that 
power and found a polity. He attempted something in 
this direction during tlic last years** of his rule, but the 
times were too troubled and un.settled to benefit by that 
small attempt. If Sivaji had been succeeded by a genius 
likehimseff orb)- persons like the Pcishwas Baji Rao the 
first and Madha\' Rao, or by Nana Fadnavis, they 
would have built up a polity which would have endured 
and done much lasting good. But even then it is doubt- 
ful whelhm* the Mahrattas could have ever developed a 
good svstem of government and administration. The 
genius of the Mahrattas is not for organisation and 
settled Government. They had a remarkable aptitude 
for predatory warfare, and this had full scope in the 
circumstances of the times. The anarchy caused by 
the wars of the Bijapur Government with the Moghul 
Empire w*as their opportunity, and they developed to 
the full their predatory instincts during it, attacking 
both parties by turns when convenient and expedient 
and yielding to either when it had the leisure which 
it could ill spare to deal with them in earnest. A powei* 
that rose under such circumstances, does not usually 
show capacity for well-ordered Government. Confusion 
is the element in which it flourishes. When times become 
settled the qualities in which it excels have nq scope, 
and unless it develops new qualities to suit the changed 
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circumstances, it is bound to droop. This the Mahrattas 
failed to do, and theif rule accordingly declined in the 
eighteenth century. 

•Sivaji had managed to consolidate his power before 
the Bijapur kingdom entirely vanished before the 
Moghul : and before Aurangzeb had leisure to turn 
his full sti;ength against him. When Aurangzeb did 
find tirfte for this and employed his forces against 
the successors of Sivaji, it was a very critical time for 
the Mahrattas, and for a period they retired altogether 
from Maharashtra southwards to Gingee in Tanjore. All 
the work of Sivaji seemed to be undone during this 
five years’ campaign of the Moghul monarch in the 
Deccan. But Aurangzeb could not maintain the Itold 
that he had gained owing to his exhausted resources, 
and the Mahrattas managed to escape the crisis by 
returning and evading the danger, as was their wont, 
rather than by incurring a crushing defeat by openly 
coping with it. Aurangzeb died in 1 707, and Shahu, 
the son of Sambhaji who had been killed ignominiously 
by the Moghul, was released from the Imperial Camp 
where he was for eighteen years a prisoner, and sent 
back to Satara to be received as King by the Mahrattas. 
He reigned for forty years after that, an eventful period 
for Mahratta rule, for all real authority passed to his 
Chief Minister Balaji Wiswanath, and his son Baji Rao, 
the two firsu Peishwas, who revived the drooping power 
of the Mahrattas by forming the Mahratta Confederacy 
*bf chiefs which thenceforward played a prominent part 
in Indian history for over a century. 

Under this Confederacy the local rule of the 
Mahrattas expanded into something like imperial rule, 
as it carried their power into remote provinces wrested 
Wrom the feeble grasp of the dying Moghul Emperor, 
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who was a prisoner in their hands. This was outwardly 
a brilliant period for them, but in reality it exposed their 
inherent weakness in the work of Government and orga- 
nisation of rule. The dismemberment of the Moghul 
Empire was effectively carried out by this ConfedeVacy, 
as Sivaji had previously helped considerably in dis- 
membering the Bijapur Kingdom. But when those 
fragments of the Moghul Empire passed nnd^r their 
rule and constructive work in administration was 
demanded from them, the Mahrattas were found 
wanting They were a military people having no 
special aptitude for the work of civil administration. 
Even Sivaji, great as he was, could not successfully cope 
with the fask of organising civil rule in his very small 
kingdom, lie knew well the strong as well as the weak 
points of his people, and like the Emperor Augustus 
{cf. Tacitus, Annales I.-ir and II. 59), he very wisely 
advised his successors not to seek to enlarge his 
kingdom. The Mahrattas had much greater need of 
following this advice than had the Romans, who were 
an imperial race — regere imperio populas Romane 
niementc , — which certainly the Mahrattas were not. 

Yet the Peishwas and the confederate chiefs dis- 
regarded the advice of Sivaji, and in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century began their imperial march 
which finally landed them into enormous difficulties, 
internal as well as external, and brought them into 
conflict with greater powers that ultimately overthrew 
them. Their power culminated in the fifties of the 
eighteenth century. Then they seemed to all outward 
appearance to hold Delhi and the Moghul Empire in 
their grasp, and were earnestly thinking of deposing 
the phantom Moghul Emperor and proclaiming the 
Peishwa as Emperor in his place. But in \ Ahm^ 
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Shah Abdali invaded India and dashed like a cotr.et 
into the Mahrattff power and smashed it. Their 
success hitherto against the moribund power of the 
Moghul had made them reckless and so far oblivious 
of their weakness aS to fight the first regular pitched 
battle in their history on the famous field of Panipat 
which has so often decided the fate of India. This 
disastrous riiird battle of Panipat broke the spell of 
the Mahratta power. Ahmed Abdali had dealt this 
blow to them, but cared little for its results, as he 
departed to his native Afghanistan as (piickly as he 
had come, leaving Mahratta and Moghul behind. 

But four years before Panipat, had been fought 
another battle in another quarter, which was Still more 
decisive of the fate of the country and far-rcaching in 
its consequences. The star of the English rose on the 
field of Plassey, before which those of the Mahrattas 
and the other native pow'ers were soon to [lale. Thence 
forward for nearly two generations the struggle for 
mastery lay chiefly between the Mahrattas and the 
English. The Moghul Emperor was a cypher, a help- 
less prisoner at his own capital of Delhi, first in the 
hands of the Mahrattas and then of the English after 
the fall of that Imperial city into Lord Lake’s hand in 
1803. The only Mahomedan power with which the 
English had to fight was the short-lived one of Haider 
and Tipu in the extreme south, and these princes never 
threatened English supremacy in the whole of India. 
The Mahrattas were the only people in the land at that 
time who seriously and persistently resisted everywhere 
the advancing power of the English. Their power, 
shattered at Panipat, had hardly time to recover when 
they had to meet the formidable rivalry of the English- 
After Pscnipat it may be said that their supply of great 
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men, generals and politicians, very meagre at the best, 
almost dried up. Madhav Rao, wlio was Peishwa for 
twelve years after the battle, andf Nana Fadnavis, were 
almost the only men amongst them who sustained ^their 
great name in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

As is usual, they did not [)erceive the signs of weak- 
ness amongst them and became more ambitious. They 
underrated the power of the Phiglish and prov*ok«d strug- 
gles with them. Had they left them alone-- as indeed 
the latter were desirous of being left alone — it is very 
probable their power Avould have lasted much longer, 
if indeed the two between them had not partitioned the 
country by arriving at a mutual understanding. Had 
there beef* a real statesman to guide their affairs in their 
latter days, he would have perceived the necessity of 
some such understanding with their powerful rivals and 
would have profilted by it. Nana Fadnavis seems at times 
to have seen this, and had he a free hand, he would 
have urged upon the Peishwa and the other chiefs of 
the Confederacy the wi.sdom of this policy. After Nana, 
even the little wi.sdom that appeared now and then in 
the affairs of the Mahrattas during their decadence, 
vanished, and thenceforward the road to ruin was easy 
and clear under the fatuous rule of the second Baji 
Rao, who was destined to be the last Peishwa. That 
ruin would have come a little earlier if the far-seeing policy 
of the high-souled Wellesley had not been abandoned 
for a time by his immediate successors. However, 
an equally sagacious and spirited successor followed 
within ten years in the person of the Marquis of 
Hastings and the Mahratta Rule was extinguished on 
the fields of Kirkee, Korigaum and Ashta in i8i8. 

With the extinction of Mahratta Rule, the hope of 
any native power obtaining supremacy in the la*nd an4 
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overmatching the English vanished for ever, though the 
Sikhs afterwards nTade a stand in their own province 
how did the Mahrattas use their opportunities for 
doing good to the country when they enjoyed power, 
and how did their rule affect the peoples under them ? 
These are important and pertinent questions which the 
impartial historian is bound to answer adversely to them. 
They were ‘undoubtedly the best fitted of all the Hindu 
peoples and races to rule ; but that ruling capacity was 
very narrowly circumscribed. Their rule never to the 
end lost the nature and character of its origin. It 
rose amid confusion and anarchy, ,ind it always throve 
when these were rampant in the land. Nay, it often 
helped to make this political confusion wtirse con 
founded in order to create opportunities for itself. It 
made its way by plundering raids and this predatory 
nature clung more or less to it to the last. If they 
had a genius for rule, it was for ruling their own small 
and mountainous country, and even in this they 
were in earlier times divided among several feudal 
chieltain.s, independent of one another. 

They had no genius for reorganising a vast imperial 
rule over several conquered countries and they made a 
fatal mistake in extending their conquests beyond Maha- 
rashtra into Hindoostan ,ind in rivalling the Moghul 
Empire in its palmy days. P'ven in their own small terri- 
tory the civi^ rule which .Sivaji had taken so much pains 
to organise during the last few years of his short reign, 
speedily gave way under his immediate successors. 
Even of this civil rule most of its good and strong 
points were borrowed by Sivaji from the Moslem sys- 
tem of the Bijapur Kingdom. The Peishwas afterwards 
tried to renew Sivaji’s .system, but succeeded only 
j>artially. That disruptive tendency of the Mahrattas 
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which had raised in early times several feudal chief- 
tains and which Sivaji had conquered for a time by 
his magnetic personality, again asserted itself, and 
after a time they were divided into several principalities, 
each pursuing its separate object regardless of the 
common good and only nominally under the hegemony 
of the Peishwa. The various chiefs composing the 
Mahratta Confederacy seemed incapable *of • making 
the sacrifice of their own personal objects and ambi- 
tions which a true Imperial spirit always demands. 
h.ven in their own Maharashtra . their rule speedily 
degenerated, chietly in the hands of the Brahmins who 
ruled in the very narrow spirit of their caste, engrossing 
<ill power in their own hands and degrading all the other 
castes in political importance, including the Kshatria, 
to which the Mahrattas Iteloi^ged. 

But in the concjuered })rovinces their chiefs never 
seriously attempted to introduce settled civil rule. A 
writer does not exaggerate much when he says that 
“ the territories which the Mahrattas conquered were 
considered as predatory ac(]uisitions to be held only 
by the sword, for to the subtle and aspiring Brahmin 
war and plunder were the two great sources of revenue ; 
hence the quartering of a Mahratta army in a province 
was more destructive than myriads of locusts or years 
of drought and pestilence, while of their rulers it has 
been aptly observed that their musnu(jls were their 
horse cloths, their sceptres their swords, and their 
dominion the wide line of their desolating marches^” 
(M. Martin, History of Asiatic Colonies, p. 20.) The 
state of Malwa under the Mahratta conquerors, as 
depicted by Malcolm and his assistants, shows the 
defect of their system well. But perhaps the best illus- 
tration may be furnished by Gujarat, which lair and 
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fertile province was despoiled and plunged into anarchy 
by them, for more ^than half a century when the 
Gaekwar, one of their principal confederate chiefs, 
held,it ; and his rule was rather a system of organised 
plunder than administration. 

It was far better for the provinces and peoples who 
had been subject to them that they passed under British 
rule. Mahratta rule was an anachronism even in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and it survived for 
eighteen years during it, chiefly through the mistaken for- 
bearance of the power that has abundantly justified its 
conquest by nearly a century of benign administration. 
Those who know the character of Mahratta rule in India 
best will most dread even the po.ssibility of its recurrence 
in the non-Mahratta provinces of India. Happily there 
is no likelihood of that. If, by a very remote and 
unforeseen contingency English supremacy were to be 
withdrawn from the land by the retiring from India of 
the present rulers, and the country were to be plunged 
again into anarchy from which they saved it, the 
Mahrattas might then find their opportunity again and 
be once more in their element. But absit omen will 
be the pious wish of not only friends of England but 
also of every true patriot and lover of India, need I 
add, of every patriotic — for now he as well as other 
Indians profe.ss to live not only in his own little province 
but in all Ijndia — Mahratta also ; because he must 
admit as the result of a study of his history and the 
oharacter of his people, that they have not the genius 
for Imperial Rule, and without such genius no people 
can govern the vast countries and varied nationalities 
comprised in what is only geographically a country, but 
really a continent that is called India. 

R. P. Karkaria. 



Art. III.— SCIENCE : ITS REFLATION TO AND 
INFLUENCE UPON RELIGION AND MORALITY. 

<9 

S CIENCE is the rationalisation of knowledge which 
is twofold, d priori or original to the mind and 
d posteriori or derived from experience. Scientific 
knowledge means simply that part of knowfed^ which 
is definitive and capable of accurate explanation. It is 
merely the crystallised core of the vague mass of inde- 
finite and inaccurate knowledge. It reaches the highest 
or most strictly scientific stage when it admits of being 
stated in precise propositions of unconditional validity. 
Observafion (including experimentation,) classification 
and generalisation are generally the processes employed 
in investigating the truths of science. To observe facts 
and their relations to each other, to arrange them in 
order and reach generalisation by induction from ascer- 
tained facts and ultimately to explain phenomena by 
deduction from general principles, constitute the busi- 
ness of science. Each science has for its subject 
some specified attribute or attributes of things which it 
undertakes to investigate and interpret. Proper treat- 
ment of our body and mind ; due management of our 
affairs, whether private or public ; proper utilisation of 
natural resources ; in a word, how to live completely 
depends mainly on scientific knowledge.. Science may 
be divided into three classes — Natural, Mental and Onto- 
logical or Speculative. The first and second deal with 
the Objective and the Subjective phenomena, the 
Material and the Mental world respectively. The third 
deals with the relations which transcend the facts of 
experience ip. g., our relations to the absolute Being) 
and is concerned with nominal or real substance. 
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The utility of natural science in ministering to 
our physical comforts (jannot be doubted for a moment. 
What a vast difference there is between men in their 
primitive state and those enjoying all the advantages 
of modern progress in knowledge of the necessary 
appliances of civilised life. 

We are all indebted to science for our prosperity and 
advancement in life, for the preservation of our health 
and for the cultivation of our intellect. Its influence 
for good in the world of matter and mind is obvious, 
not calling for any detailed notice. All that we are 
concerned with in the present inquiry is its ethical 
efficiency which is not generally admitted. Ethics has 
been defined by Dr. James Martineau as the* doctrine 
of human character. To interpret, to vindicate and to 
systematise the moral sentiments constitute the busi- 
ness of ethics. Considered as a practical science, moral 
philosophy embraces knowledge reciuisite for the 
guidance of human conduct. What is the ethical value 
of a knowledge of moral philosophy in particular and 
of science in general ? Granting that scientific study 
is productive of moral value, the next question arises 
what is the test for distinguishing the morally good 
from the morally bad, i. e.,, right from wrong. 

This leads to an enquiry into the source of our 
knowledge of moral distinctions, that is, whether such 
knowledge i% introspective or experiential — intuitional 
or developmental. The conduct of a human being is 
affected by hi.s surrounding conditions, his opportunities 
and motives. Mere introspection is not sufficient to 
determine the objects with which he is confronted, the 
relations he bears to them and the dealings he can have 
with them. .What those objects are that constitute the 
jscene around him may be expressed in two words. 
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Nature and God, understanding Jby the former the 
totality of perceptible phenomena jand by the latter the 
eternal ground and cause whose essence they manifest. 
The questions as to what they are and what exactly 
they have to do with man, cannot but affect the decision 
of what he ought to be. The order of enquiry with 
reference to Nature and God, on the one, hand, and 
man on the other, is a point which has divided the 
ancient and modern schools of philosophy. 

If we study first the former, we are apt to explain 
the human mind by their analogy and to utilise the con- 
ceptions derived from them for the interpretation of men- 
tal operations ; but if we study first our own mind we 
rather believe what the soul says about Nature and God 
than what they have to say about the soul. The latter 
method of procedure makes man a free agent and there- 
fore responsible for his deeds : the former makes man a 
necessary product of natural ev'olution— -an efifiorescence 
as it were of Nature and, therefore, irresponsible. The 
latter method is psychological and the former unpsycho- 
logical. The unpsychological method may be of two 
kinds according as we begin by assuming real, eternal, 
intellectual entities and thence descend to the human 
world, or as we start only with phenomena and their 
laws. If the former, we have a metaphysical ; if the 
latter, a physical system of morals. Hobbes was the 
representative of physical absolutism and Spinoza that 
of metaphysical. Auguste Comte’s Positivism may be 
traced to the theory of Hobbes, while the theory ef 
Spinoza survives in the School of Hegel. 

Granting that we as moral beings are capable of 
moral law and of putting it into practice so as to realise 
virtue in our life, we have next to consider the meta- 
physical question, what is the ultimate ground or sourae- 
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of all morality? In other words, what is the foundation of 
virtue ? It is of essentjal moment to distinguish between 
the foundation of moral distinctions and the knowledge of 
thenv These are two perfectly distinct subjects, the former 
is independent of individual nature, while the latter has to 
be acquired by each individual through his own reason. 

We now proceed to consider the various points 
raised above or such of them as are intimately con- 
nected with the subject of our enquiry. 

The Moral Influence ok Scientific Knowledge. 

Moral philosophy, furnishing us with a rational 
explanation of our moral actions, moral nature and 
moral relations is the best means we can make 
use of for improving our minds and gaining a true 
knowledge of ourselves and consequently recover- 
ing our souls out of the vice, ignorance and pre- 
judice to which they are naturally subject. What 
strange disorders are caused in the minds of tho.se 
men whose passions are not regulated by virtue or 
disciplined by reason ! Without proper culture the 
latent powers of our mind and the excellencies of our 
hearts remain undeveloped. “ What sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to a human soul. The 
philosopher, the saint or the hero, the wise, the good 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in 
■a. plebeian \^^ich a proper education might have 
disinterred and brought to light.” 

^ According to F. D. Draper, the author of “ History 
of the Conflict of Religion and Science,” it is scientific 
education that is best fitted to discover to us a world 
■of eternal truths— a world not to be explored through 
the vain traditions that have brought down to us the 
^^nions of men who lived in the morning of civilisatioa, 
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nor in the dreams of mystics who thought that they 
were inspired. That world is tcv be discovered by the 
investigations of science and by the practical interroga- 
tion of Nature. These confer on humanity solid,, in- 
numerable, and inestimable blessings. Science only 
asks the right of adopting a criterion of her own. If 
she regards unhistorical legends with disdain ; if she 
considers the vote of a majority in the ascertaintaent of 
truth with supreme indifference ; if she leaves the claim 
of infallibility in any human being to be vindicated by 
the stern logic of coming events, the cold impassiveness 
which in these matters she maintains is what she dis- 
plays towards her own doctrines. Without hesitation 
she would give up the theory of gravitation or undula- 
tion if she found that they were irreconcilable with 
facts. For her the volume of inspiration is the book 
of Nature of which the open scroll is ever spread forth 
before the eyes of every man. Infinite in extent, 
eternal in duration, human ambition and human fanati- 
cism have never been able to tamper with it. On the 
earth it is illustrated by all that is magnificent and 
beautiful, in the heavens its letters are suns and 
worlds. It is commonly observed that ignorance is the 
mother of wonder — a vacant staring at an unusual 
and unfamiliar phenomenon. But this sentiment is the 
beginning of all knowledge and has in itself a function 
of the utmost value. Wonder, as Plato has,it, is a truly 
philosophic passion : the more we have it, blended with 
reverence and with a clear open eye. the better. It-^ 
fixes and concentrates our attention with great energy. 
Our thoughts generally wander; intruding thoughts 
generally call off the mind ; but once let wonder be 
awakened with the curiosity which follows it and the 
intellectual powers are quickened. In its higher stage* 
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it gives place to admiration which, is directed to what 
is present in the miijd and is its homage to the contem- 
plated object 

, The spirit of Nil admirari may be indulged in 
by a cynic or a captious critic but is highly incompatible 
with yearning after truth. “ He who wonders not,” 
says Professor Blackie^ “ largely and habitually in the 
midst of this magnificent universe, does not prove that 
the world has nothing great in it worthy of wonder 
but only that his own sympathies are narrow and his 
capacities small. It is by admiration only of what is 
beautiful and sublime that we can mount up a few steps 
towards the likeness of what we admire. To look with 
admiring rapture on a type of perfect excellence is 
the way to become assimilated to that excellence.” 

The sciences of the heavenly bodies and of the 
earth’s crust, of the nature and properties of substances 
and their combination, of the laws of heat, light, electri- 
city and magnetism, the sciences dealing with molar and 
molecular forces and those relating to the vegetable, the 
mineral and the animal kingdoms — all these sciences 
giving us an insight into the wonders of the creation, 
call forth our warmest admiration, prove that our know- 
ledge of the wondrously fair and glorious works of the 
Creator is very limited, that like children we are still 
gathering pebbles on the seashore, that we are small 
creatures ev^n the biggest of us, that we have very 
great reasons to be of a humble and reverential spirit, 
>and that the admiration of science is a basis for the 
foundation of virtue and piety. 

The discipline of science is superior to that of 
ordinary education because of the religious culture that 
it imparts. Morality is the practical part of true reli- 
, gion which is intimately connected with true science. 
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“True science and true religion,” sajjg Professor Huxley 
“ are twin sisters and the separation of either from the 
other is sure to prove the death of both. Science 
prospers exactly in proportion to the religious depth 
and firmness of its basis. The great deeds of philoso- 
phers have been less the fruit of their intellect than of 
the direction of that intellect by an eminently religious 
turn of mind. Truth has yielded herself rather *to their 
patience, their love, their single-heartedness and their 
self-denial than to their logical acumen.” 

The charge of atheism or irreligion is commonly 
laid at the door of science. A little consideration will 
show that so far from science being irreligious, it is the 
neglect of science which i.s irreligious — it is the refusal 
to observe and understand the properties of the wonder- 
ful phenomena, internal and external, which is irreligious. 

“ Devotion to science,” says Herbert Spencer, “ is a 
tacit worship — a tacit recognition of worth in the things 
studied and by implication in their cause. It is not a 
mere lip-homage but a homage expressed in actions — 
not a mere professed respect but a respect proved by the 
sacrifice of time, thought and labor.” Not only a 
religious frame of mind but moral discipline is the 
result of scientific study. Knowledge of every kind 
has two values — value as knowledge and value as 
discipline. Science not only stocks the mind with 
rational knowledge, which is superior to mere empirical 
knowledge, but the process of acquisition strengthens the 
powers and faculties of the mind. The laws of ' 
evidence requiring only such facts to be admitted as are 
pertinent or relevant, the rules of logic which require that 
correct conclusions are arrived at from well-established 
premises, the necessity of proceeding step by^tep.in 
processes of reasoning or calculatioR, in order to solve ' 
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rightly mathematij^l or scientific problems, apart from 
their value as positive knowledge, generate an attitude 
of mind not to submit to dogmatic teaching. The habit 
of understanding the why and the how of things and 
their processes, produces that independence of thinking 
which is a most valuable element in character. 

Nor is this the only moral benefit from scientific 
culture.* It leads under proper regulation to persever- 
ance, sincerity and love of truth. Speaking of inductive 
enquiry, Professor Tyndall says, “ it requires patient 
industry and an humble and conscientious acceptance 
of what Nature reveals. The first condition of success 
is an honest receptivity and a willingness to abandon 
all preconceived notions, however cherished, if they be 
found to contradict the truth. Believe me, a self-renun- 
ciation which has something noble in it and of 
which the world never hears, is often enacted in the 
private experience of the true votary of science.” 
The influence of science upon modern civilisation 
has been twofold — i. Intellectual, 2 . Economical. 
Intellectually it has overthrown the authority of 
tradition. 1 1 has refused to accept, unless accompanied 
by proof, the dicta of any master no matter how eminent 
or honored his name. The scientific study of nature 
tends not only to correct and ennoble the intellectual 
conceptions of man, it serves also to ameliorate his physi- 
cal condition. It perpetually suggests to him the enquiry 
how he may make, by their economical application, as- 
certained facts subservient to his use. The investigation 
of principles is quickly followed by practical inventions. 

Knowledge of Moral Distinctions. 

The knowledge of an action as fact is one thing ; 
the knowledge of that action as right or wrong is another 
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thing. The former involves simple perception, the 
latter is attained only by comparison. Every accurate 
moral judgment affirms a particular application of a 
general moral truth. There are other judgments W(4iich 
apply a standard altogether adventitious, the result of 
agreement or of common association. Judgments of 
morality differ in this respect from judgments of 
measurement. The judgment that an extended body 
is a few yards long contains an element of truth 
dependent on common consent. In morality the 
standard of judgment is invariable, because independent 
of personal or national choice. In measurement the 
standard of judgment is variable, dependent upon 
national sanction. There may be various standards 
of measurement but only one standard of morality. 
Truthfulness and nothing else must be the standard of 
morality in utterance. Honesty and nothing more or less 
must be the standard of morality affecting property. It 
is, therefore, an essential feature of a valid moral judg- 
ment that it carry in it a general truth. The general 
truths involved in moral judgments are not generalised 
truths dependent for their validity on an induction of 
particulars ; but self-evident truths known independently . 
of induction. The rightness of honesty is not proved 
by an induction of particulars. But the conclusion that 
honesty is the best policy is essentially a generalisation 
from experience. The recognition of general truths or 
principles is perception or intuition of a higher order 
as the recognition of simple facts is perception or intui- ' 
tion of a lower order. Knowledge of the former 
kind implies direct insight into necessary truth. The 
power to recognise such self-evident truths has been 
named Reason or Conscience in contrast with Rea- 
soning or Understanding. Kant, the leading champion/" 
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of an 4 priori gtjilosophy, formally enunciated this 
distinction thus “ Knowledge of a fact is knowledge 
by onlook ; knowledge inferred is knowledge of one 
thing through means of another ; knowledge of first 
principles is knowledge by insight into truth higher 
than fact. ” Conscience has been defined by Professor 
Calderwood to be that power of mind by which moral 
law is cfiscovered to each individual for the guidance of 
his conduct. It is the reason as that discovers to us 
absolute moral truth — having the authority of sovereign 
moral law. It is an essential requisite for the direction 
of an intelligent free-will agent and affords the basis for 
moral obligation and responsibility in human life. “ Con- 
science," says Joseph Butler, “ is the moral approving 
and disapproving faculty — a principle of reflection or 
conscience." 

Conscience is a faculty which from its very nature 
cannot be educated. As well propose to teach the eye 
how and what to see and the ear how and what to hear 
as to teach reason how to perceive the self-evident and 
what truths are of this nature. All these have been 
provided for in the human constitution. Moral training 
is something different from education of conscience. Per- 
sonal attainment in the practical subofdination of other 
powers to the authority of conscience is one thing and 
personal experience in the application of conscience 
is another thing. “ Had conscience,” says Butler, 
“ strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest 
'authority, it would absolutely govern the world.’’ 
Conscience being immediate knowledge of moral law 
is not dependent upon training for the discovery of such 
Jaw, but training is necessary to be able to reduce moral 
Jaw tow practice. The diversity of moral judgments 
'lapd sentimetits among men is the main difficulty in 
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vindicating an intuitional theory of i^nscience and is the 
leading great objection of its opponents. The following 
explanation among others is offered in answer to such 
objection. 

Men differ not as to the principles but as to their 
application in given circumstances. There is often great 
difficulty in deciding what is present duty when there is 
none as to what is morally right Hence it*happens 
that there is much more diversity of opinion as to the 
dutiful in special circumstances than as to what is 
right in all circumstances. Men may agree that bene- 
volence is morally right and yet may altogether differ 
as to the duty of helping a beggar. Diversity of opinion 
in this latter point, though it is connected with morals 
is not connected with the standard of morality. As 
there must needs be different degrees of culture among 
mankind and as they are not gifted with equal intelli- 
gence, their responsibility as moral agents would seldom 
be compatible with the infinite justice and mercy of 
God if their notions of right and wrong were to depend 
upon such training. It is needless to enter into any 
discussion on the Development Theory as to the source 
of our knowledge of Moral Distinctions as it has been 
found to be an exploded and untenable doctrine. The 
fundamental position of this theory is that all our most 
complex states of consciousness are merely develop- 
ments under natural law from our simplest state. 
The mind as known in present consciousness is 
the general resultant of all previous experiences. If 
objects to the affirmation of original faculties of mind 
as explaining the states of consciousness. That a child 
is born with power of observation, reasoning and will 
is pure assumption. The Development Theory which 
seeks first to rise from sensation to intelligencer 
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endeavours next wi^J) the aid of intelligence to reach a 
knowledge of Moral Distinctions. This theory has been 
demolished not only by a critical examination of its 
own .merits by competent judges but by the arguments 
advanced above in support of an Intuitional Theory 
of Morals. The theory of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number propounded by Jeremy Bentham, 
the Util?tarian theory of J. S. Mill, the Sociological 
theory of Professor Bain, the Biological theory of 
Auguste Comte, etc., are the various phases of the 
Development Theory which have all been found to 
be insufficient or defective speculations as to how 
we come by a knowledge of right and wrong. 

K. C. Kanjilal, B.L. 



Art. IV.— HISTORY OF JOURNALISM IN INDIA. 

V. 


I. — Bengal, 

'"T'* H E burning question of Government relations with 
X the Press* was studied with equal care by Lord 
Lawrence’s successor, Lord Mayo. On the eve of his 
departure for India he discussed it with the Secretary 
of State, Sir Stafford Northcote, and W. W. Hunter’s 
remarkable letter on the establishment of an official 
organ was mooted at the interview. But the result of 
the deliberation instead of taking shape of an official 
organ, went chiefly towards the addition of the Sedition 
Section to the Indian Penal Code, Section 124 A. On 
his arrival in India Lord Mayo asked the Legislative 
Member of the Supreme Council, Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, to prepare a Bill to amend the Indian Penal 
Code for making penal seditious writings and speeches. 
On the 2nd August 1870, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
proposed the Bill at Simla, The members present at 
the Simla Legislative Council were the Viceroy, Lord 
Mayo, the Hon’ble John Strachey, the Hcn’ble Sir 


* In the biography of Sir W. W. Hunter we read on page i6o : — ‘‘The iournal- 
ists who had offered so hearty a welcome to their colleague (W. W. Hunter) urged 
him (in 1868) to renew his conn^tion with the Press. But on learning that the 
Bengal Government objected to his writing for the newspapers, he reluctantly 
declined their overtures. On Mr. J. O’B. Saunders’ arrival in C&cutta which closely 
followed Hunter’s, he obtained the removal of the interdict. The influence invoked 
was that of Mr. Saunders’ old friend and kinsman, Mr. John Strachey (afterwards 
Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I.). At this time he was Chief (Jommis^oner of Oudh, and . 
all powerful witn the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, who was closing his Indian career, 
Mr. Strachey already knew Hunter frpm his books, and the favoarabte imptesaion 
was heightened by a close personal Intercourse which dated from this period and 
lasted during the remainder of his stay in India. He espoused Hunter’s views aS to 
the necessity of concluding an alliance between Government and the local 
and obtained Lord Lawrence’s sanction to an informal arrangement under winch 
the young leader-writer became the channel of communication between the two; 
forces. The position thus secured was strengthened by the accesrionio power of 
the Earl of Mayo, an event which proved the tumir^-pcmt in Hunter’s lifo an 4 » 
enabled him to convert bis sidendia dreams into realities,’^ . 
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Richard Temple, the Hon’ble James Fitzjames Stephen, 
the Hon’ble B. H. ‘Ellis, Major-General the Hon’ble 
H. W. Norman and the Hon’ble F. R. Cockerell. 
While moving for leave to introduce the Bill, the Law 
Member, referring to the Sedition Section said : “ The 

next section was one which, by some unaccountable* mis- 
take, had been omitted from the Penal Code as ultimately 
passed.* It stood as Section ii3in the draft Code pub- 
lished in 1837, and Sir Barnes Peacock was quite unable 
to account for its omission when the Code was enacted. 
It punished ‘attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to 
the Government.’ but it distinguished between disaffec- 
tion and disapprobation, and explained that ‘ such a 
disapprobation of the measures of the Government as 
was compatible with a disposition to render obedience 
to the lawful authority of the Government, and to sup- 
port the lawful authority of the Government against 
unlawful attempts to subvert or resist that authority, 
was not disaffection,' so that ‘the making of comments 
on the measures of the Government with the intention 
of exciting only this species of disapprobation was not 
an offence within this section.’ Nothing could be further 
from the wish of the Government of India than to 


check, in the least degree, any criticism of their measures, 
however severe and hostile, nay, however disingeni- 
ous, unfair, and ill-informed it might be. So long 
as a writer dr speaker neither directly nor indirectly 
suggested or intended to produce the use of force, he 
' did not fall within this section. This, however, must 
be coupled with a warning. The question on trials under 
this section would always be as to the true intention 
of a .speaker or speakers, and this intention would have 

’v',~ • In the ptevioos article I have shown why the Seditiiw Section of 

ms oimtted in J860 from the Indian Penal Code. The omtaswn was not due 
[T^a mere oVeni^t as Sir James Ftejames Steven says later on. 
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to be inferred from the circumstanceg,of the case. The 
most bitter and unfair criticisms published by a newspaper 
in the common course of its business, might be perfectly 
compatible with the absence of any intention to advise 
resistance to lawful authority. Language, temperate in 
itself and justifiable as far as the express meaning of 
its terms went, might, if addressed to an excited mob, 
be the clearest proof of an intent to produce •forcible 
resistance to authority. Whilst genuine criticism had 
nothing to fear from the proposed section, persons sedi- 
tiously disposed must not suppose that they could evade 
its provisions by confining themselves to what, under 
other circumstances and in other persons, might be 
genuine criticism.” 

No other member spoke and the motion was agreed 
to. On the i6th August, the Hon’ble Mr. Stephen 
introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and 
moved that it be referred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to report in a month. He reserved his 
further observations till after the Select Committee’s 
report. Two more members, namely, the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Maharaja of Jaipur were present on 
that day. The motion was put and agreed to without 
any other member uttering a word. The form given to 
the Section in the Bill was : — 

1 24A. Whoever attempts to excite feelings of disaffection 
to the Government established by law in British India, shall be 
punished with transportation for life or for any term, to which 
fine may be added, or with imprisonment for a term which- may ^ 
extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with fine. 

Explanation , — Such a disapprobation of the measures of 
the Government as is compatible wdth a disposition to reiid^ 
obedience to lawful authority of the Government, and to 
support the lawful authority of the Government , against 
unlawful attempts to subvert or resist that authority, *k»^: 
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•disaffection. Therefore the making of comments on the 
measures of the Goveriynent, with the intention of exciting 
only this species of disapprobation, is not an offence within this 
clause. 

‘The statement of Objects and Reasons explained : — 
Sections i2i to 130 of the Code deal with offences against 
the State. But no mention of seditious speaking or writing. 

In the draft Code originally prepared by the Indian Law 
Commissioners, and published in 1837 appears a section 
^resembling Section 6 of the present Bill, and its omission 
from the Code as ultimately enacted was due to a mere over- 
sight. Attempts to excite disaffection to the Government by 
words or writing are now punishable only when they can be 
proved to amount to abetments of the offence of waging war 
against the Queen, and as this proof implies the actual existence 
of war, and must often be a matter of extreme difficulty, it 
-seems desirable that some such provision should become part 
of the law of British India. 

On the 30th August 1870, the Hon’ble Mr. Stephen 
■simply presented the Report of the Select Com* 
■mittee. At the next meeting of the Council, on the 
•6th September, he obtained leave to postpone his 
motions regarding the Bill. On the 3rd October he 
“ moved that the Bill to amend the Penal Code be 
Te-committed, ” He said that he had not in any degree 
•changed the views he had expressed upon the main 
provisions of the Bill in consequence of the criti- 
cisms which had been made upon them by the Euro- 
pean and Native Press ; but as the subject was an 
important one, and as certain amendments of detail 
appeared to be desirable, he made the present motion. 
He ws^s determined to bring the matter forward at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the return of the 
Government to Calcutta, and on that occasion to state, 
the fullest and most public manner, the reasons which 
him to the introduction of the Bill and the objects 
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which it was meant to effect. Wljen the Council met 
at Calcutta on the i8th November 1870, the Law 
Member presented the final report of the Select Com- 
mittee saying the Bill had been much discussedtand 
that he hoped to explain at a very early opportunity 
the policy of the Government in respect to it. Accord- 
ingly, on the 25th November, he moved that the 
final Report of the Select Committee be tal?en inta 
consideration. Passing to the explanation of the fifth 
section which related to the exciting of disaffection he 
said : he thought that section had been very severely 
criticised, or rather it had been severely blamed, for of 
really intelligent criticism there had been far less than 
he should have been glad to see. He proposed to state 
generally the purpose of the section and how it affected 
that purpose. The object of the section was this. In 
connection with the preceding section it embodied 
and, he hoped, improved and condensed, the existing 
English law on the subject to which it related. It might 
be said of the Indian Penal Code in general that it 
was the English Criminal Law freed from the defects 
which from a variety of causes had affected it. By 
some means or other the Penal Code, as it stood, had 
entirely omitted that branch of the English Criminal 
Law which consisted of the Treason* Felony Act and 
the law relating to seditious words and libels. It 
contained no section by which you .could punish 
conspiracies to wage war against the Queen or 
deprive her of the Sovereignty of British India, unless, 
the conspiracy proceeded so far as to be followed 
by open acts or actual preparations for rebellion. 
But besides this the Code contained no provision 
whatever with respect to exciting disaffection bjr 
speaking or writing, and that, he said, akhot^h th^ 
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contrary had been ^serted, was a great defect, and one 
which ought not to b& permitted to exist in any rational 
system of criminal law whatever. The only means by 
whiqjb offences of that kind could be punished under 
the Penal Code was by treating them as cases of 
abetment. It might be said that if the speaking or 
writing went the length of advising persons to wage 
war against the Queen, it was abetment, and those who 
instigated the commission of the crime were abettors. 
In some cases it might be so, but in the vast majority of 
cases, he had no doubt, it would be otherwise : for the 
crime of rebellion, speaking broadly, was not a crime 
committed like theft, murder or house breaking, by one 
single act, done at one single moment, and proceeding 
from some one motive. It was, on the contrary, the 
result of a great variety of feelings excited in various 
ways, and therefore, if rebellion itself was to be regarded 
as a crime (and it was needless to argue with those who 
thought it was not), it was necessary to punish acts 
which led or were intended to lead to it even if they 
did not fall within those narrow limits within which 
abetment was comprised in common cases. It was 
necessary to have a wider definition of abetment in the 
case of rebellion, than in the case,^ say, of murder or 
theft, because the causes which produced rebellion were 
wide, and the acts were numerous and were spread 
over a large space of time. It was on these grounds 
that he said there was a serious defect in the absence 
from the Penal Code of all provision for the punish- 
ment of offences of this kind. 

He then continued : the section now before the 


Council did not inake it criminal to do things which 
knew to be likely to excite disaffection. To 
d^lplsfa the doing of an act which you knew to be 
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likely to produce disaffection might be to punish a 
man for doing an act which he, fi^d a right to do, 
although it produced disaffeAion. He could imagine 
many things which a public man might have a right 
to do, even at the expense of exciting disaffection, 
but which, nevertheless, should not be punishable. 
Then the section proceeded to describe the kinds 
of disaffection which it would be a crime * to » excite. 
These are such feelings as were likely to induce 
any portion of the people not only to resist, but to 
disobey the authority of the Government of India. 
That was carrying things a very long way, because the 
mere omission to do what you were told to do was 
disobedience. The mere non-payment of a tax is dis- 
obedience ; and to punish a man for doing what was 
likely to induce people to disobey an unpopular law 
of any kind was far beyond what in his (Mr. Stephen’s) 
judgment was desirable. In short, the Committee came 
to the conclusion that this clause was considerably 
more severe than the clause originally drawn by the 
Commissioners. That clause was greatly discussed at 
the time, and adhered to after careful di.scussion, and 
although he (Mr. Stephen) was not prepared to say 
that it was the best that could have been adopted, the 
Committee unanimously came to the conclusion that 
the best course was to leave it as the Commissioners ' 
had settled it. The clause was somexvhat lengthy, 
but its substance was sound good sense. It provided 
that anybody who attempted to excite disaffection 
might be punished ; but it insisted on the distinction 
between disaffection and disapprobation. It expressly 
provided that people might express or excite disappro- 
bation of any measure of the Government that was 
compatible with a disposition to render obedidhctf to. 
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the lawful authority of the Government ; in other 
words you might say what you liked about any 
Government measure or public man ; you might publish 
or gpeak whatever you pleased, so long as what you, 
said or wrote was consistent with a disposition to render 
obedience to the lawful authority of Goverment. Let it 
be shown that the matter complained of was not con- 
sistent witfi a disposition to obey the law ; let it be shown 
that it was consistent with a disposition to resist the law 
by force ; and it did fall under this section. Otherwise 
not. He now proceeded to assert that this law was 
substantially the same as the law of England at the 
present day, though it was much compressed, much 
more distinctly expressed and freed from a great amount 
of obscurity and vagueness with which the law of 
England was hampered. The proposed section says, 
if you excite feelings of disaffection, either by speaking 
or writing, you shall be liable to punishment, and the law 
of England says, in substance that if you yourself feel 
disloyal towards the. Queen and show that feeling by 
any writing you shall be liable to punishment. The 
proposed section did not relate to a man’s feelings or 
wishes, but simply to his writings or words, and the 
feelings which they were intended to pr<^uce in others. 
But the great peculiarity of the English law of treason 
was to regard every thought of the heart as a crime 
which was lo be punished as soon as it was manifested 
by any overt act. That was the English law as it stood 
according to the Treason-Felony Act. 

In answering the objection taken to the severity 
of the punishment he said that, “ in criticising any 
provision of law, especially of the criminal law, 
credit ^ ought always to be given to those who 
to administer it for some degree of common 
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sense and moderation.” Then quoting the defama- 
tion section of the Penal Code originating with Lord 
Macaulay he proceeded : he would ask His Lordship 
or any one of his colleagues, whether he could say that 
he had ever been to a dinner table at Calcutta, or 
anywhere else, where that law was not broken ; where 
something was not said by somebody which conveyed 
an imputation concerning somebody else likelj^ to lower 
his moral or intellectual character. Why, he saw before 
him those who were great masters of their pencil, and 
who had a power of representing persons in a manner 
which certainly would, by a visible representation or 
design, lower their moral or intellectual character ; and 
by the Indian Penal Code any person who did this was 
liable to simple imprisonment for a term which might 
extend to two years, or to a fine, or to both. In no 
society in which he had ever been, or which he had 
ever heard of, would any person escape punishment if this 
law were carried out to its full extent, unless, indeed, he 
were the dullest of mankind. But severe as the law was, 
it was reasonably administered, and he did not think that 
private conversation or public writing on general sub- 
ects was, in point of fact, under greater restrictions in 
India than elsewhere. He mentioned this in connection 
with the section now under consideration of the Council, 
as showing that, in all cases, you must credit the persons 
who would administer the. law with some degree of 
commonsense. 

To meet the apprehension about malicious prosecu- 
tions, the Law Member explained : This, however, 
was completely answered by the provision that no 
prosecution should be commenced under this section 
.except under the authority of the Government Thni 
showed that this was a weapon to bO * used in no» case 
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except where the peace of the country was, in the opinion 
of those who wer^^ut at the head of the Government, 
seriously endangered, and that was a very effectual 
check to prevent the law being used in an oppressive 
manner. Another objection was that the law punished 
intention, and we were told that the effect of it 
would be, that people whose intentions were innocent 
might ^be convicted. That merely amounted to saying 
that mistakes might be made ; but that was the case 
with all laws. In the Penal Code, wherever you 
might refer to it, you would find that the intention 
made the crime. It was strange that that argument 
should be used, when it was considered that the Act 
which declared that the intention of the publisher of an 
alleged libel should be determined like other questions 
of fact, had always been regarded as one of the greatest 
triumphs of the popular cause in England. Finally he 
wished to observe that, if any one thought that there 
was absolutely no occasion for any law of this kind, he 
ought to look back to incidents* which happened not 


-During the year 1^-69 the Government of Bengal were apprised that -m 
^ive movement of some kind was taking place among The MahoSms ol the 
Wahabi sect in several districts of JBetigal. On inquiry it was found th-it a ii-hn / 
or r^gipus war against the British Powe^md for Sm^teSi meacheV fnd 
collecti^ m aid of the Hindustani fanatics on the frontier made on a recularlv 
organis^ system. J rom 12 to 15 agents were arrested and kept under detention 
under Regulation HI of 1818. In connection with the measures undertaken for 
the suppi^sion of these intrigues, it was considered whether it was not necessarv 

enabling Government to deal more 

factorily with seditious proc^ings not amounting to waging war against the 

Government of Bengal, such an amendment was 
required to of seditious preaching such as had been alleged against 

certam of the Wahabis, and for which there seemed to be no satisfaclorv on^visii'm 

of ^rsems arr^ed^n conn^ 

‘ "movement and detained as State pSlmets under ^e Regulation was 26 

p the prisoners, Haji Moniruddin, was acquitted. The prisoners 
tried at Malda and Raimahal were Aminiddin cf Malda a^ Ibrahim mS? of 

wid s^teBced totwmsportarionforU^^ of propi-rty. o„ to 
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many weeks ago. A man was convicted and sentenced 
to transportation for life, substantially for committing 
the very offence at which this section was directed : he 
was preaching a jehad or holy war against Christians 
in India. He had carefully read the evidence and sup- 
posing it to be true, it proved that this person was in 
the habit for weeks and months and years, of going 
from village to village, and preaching in ev%ry, place 
he came to, that it was a sacred religious duty to make 
war against the Government of India. Is that to be 
permitted, or is it not? If any one really meant to say 
that it was no crime to go into villages and tell the 
people that a rebellion against the Government was a 
sacred duty, he could not argue with such a person. 
But if such conduct was admitted to be a crime, he 
would ask any person who objected to the proposed sec- 
tion to frame a better one. Besides the man to whom he 
had referred, there were eight other men under commit- 
ment at Patna who were charged with very similar 
offences.” The motion was put and agreed to. On a 
second motion the Bill was passed. The members of 
Council present on that day were the Viceroy, the 
Hon’ble John Strachey, the Hon’ble Sir Richard 
Temple, the Hon’ble J. Fitzjames Stephen, the Hon’ble 
B. H. Ellis, Major-General the Hon’ble H. W. Norman, 
the Hon’ble D. Cowie, the Hon’ble Francis Steuart 
Chapman, the Hon’ble J. R. Bullen Smith and 
the Hon’ble F. R. Cockerell. No amendment was 
moved, and none of the honourable members except 
the member in charge of the Bill had any remarks 
to make. 

th€ Calcutta High Court, the convictions of Amir Khan and Toborak Ali wm 
uphejUi, but the rest were released. Amir Khan was a wealthy hanker aSd moner 
lender. He was released on the Proclamation of Qaeen as EmpKib^ of 
tst January 1877. 
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Thus the Wahabi Conspiracy of 1869-70 created 
the occasion for adding the Sedition Section to the 
Indian Penal Code and making penal all seditious writ- 
ings and speaking. During the remaining short period 
of Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty which closed so sadly on 
the 8th February 1872, no attention was paid to the 
scheme for founding an official organ. Lord North- 
brook Succeeded Lord Mayo, and in his time the ques- 
tion of Government relations with the Indian Press was 
mooted with the Home Government with great earnest- 
ness. The occasion for discussing the vexed question 
again arose in this way. In the month of October 1873, 
Lord Northbrook announced a serious failure of winter 
crop rice, in Behar. Very soon the failure of crop led 
to a regular famine in Behar. The Viceroy came down 
from Simla to confer with Sir George Campbell, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the means of 
meeting the crisis. It was about these means that a 
difference of opinion arose between Lord Northbrook 
and Sir George Campbell. The latter helped by the 
expert opinion of his Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the Statistical Bureau, the late Mr. Robert Knight of the 
Statesman^ strongly urged that the exportation of grain 
should be prohibited during the period of scarcity, but 
Lord Northbrook vetoed the proposal and placed his 
Finance Member, Sir Richard Temple, to give effect 
to his own J'amine Policy. As Mr. Robert Knight 
was then editing the Indian Economist as a subsidised 
Government paper, he naturally attacked the Viceregal 
Policy with regard to Behar Famine most outspokenly 
in the columns of the Indian Economist and brought 
aenous charges against the financial methods of Sir 
; 3 ^chard Temple. These free and outspoken criti- 
ehliQS* in the columns of a subsidised paper and by a 
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Government official, greatly displeased not only Lord 
Northbrook, but also his Finance Member, Sir Richard 
Temple. On the 8th April 1874, when the Behar famine 
was furiously raging. Sir George Campbell who plated 
Mr. Knight in charge of the Statistical Bureau* and 
had great respect for Mr. Knight’s economic know- 
ledge, retired and was succeeded by Lord Northbrook's 
favourite minister. Sir Richard Temple, in the Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship of Bengal. Towards the end of 
November 1874, the Government subsidy to the Indian 
Economist was reduced by one-half, and in January 
following, it was stopped altogether. About this time 
Lord Northbrook deposed the Gaik war, Malhar Rao, of 
Baroda, and a series of articles appeared in the Indian 
Economist criticising the Viceregal action. There was 
much plain-speaking in them and consequently the 
Viceregal wrath knew no bounds. In February 1875, 
Lord Northbrook demanded that the proof-sheets of 
the Indian Economist should be submitted to the 
Government before they were published. This led 
to an angry correspondence between Lord North- 
brook and Mr. Knight, as the latter refused to 
comply with the demand and pointed out to the Viceroy 
that Government officials were entitled to own or 
edit whatever newspapers they pleased. Further 
correspondence followed, the result of which was that 
the Government of India agreed to purchs&e the copy- 
right of the Indian Economist by paying to Mr. Knight 
Rs. 20,000. On the completion of the purchase, the 

* The post which Sir Geoige Campbell created in the Bengal Secretafiat and 
gave to Mr. Robert Knight w&s an additional department of the Financial 
ment. Mr. Knight was an Assistant Secretaiy to the Financial Departm^^olT 
the Bengal Secretariat wiUi special change of provinda] finance^ agn^ture* aiOA 
statistics. He was also in charge of the Statistic^ Buread of die l^wer 
The pay Was^Rs. mensem without Oatm aliowances* 
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paper was stoppecl^.by the Government of Bengal on 
the 31st March 1875. 

But Mr. Knight remained in Government service 
three months more during which Lord Northbrook 
sent an express order to Mr. Knight to cease all con- 
nection with the Pressf even as a contributor, and when 
it wa^ pdinted out to him by Mr. Knight that he 
had no power to do so under the existing rules, 
he opened a long correspondence with the Home 
Government regarding the connection of Government 
officials with the Public Press. In June 1875, the 
Home Government agreed with Lord Northbrook in 
the desirability of forbidding official men to have any 
connection with the Indian Press, and on the 8th July 
1875, the following notification appeared in the Gazette 
of India : — 

Questions having recently arisen as to the extent to which 
officers in the service of Government are permitted to connect 
themselves with the Press, the Governor-General in Council 
thinks it desirable that the existing orders on the subject 
should be clearly understood. 

1. No officer in the service of Government is permitted 
without the previous sanction, in writing, of the Government 
under which he immediately- .serves to become proprietor, 
either in whole or in part, of any newspaper or periodical 
publication, or to edit or manage any such newspaper or 

* In November 1875 the Government of Ben^l revived the Indian Eionomi.^ 
under the name The StatiUical Reporter^ a monthly journal devoted to economic 
agricultural and statihtical enquiries, edited by Mr. H. J. S, Cotton (now Sir Henry 
Who succeeded Mr. Robert Knight as Assistant Secretary in charge of the Statistica 
Bureau. 7 'he Statistical Reporter ceased to exist in l877» 

t Immediately after the suppression of the Indian Economist on the 3lbt 
March 1875, Mr. Robert Knight became ^itor and proprietor of the two 
lomoufi Indian weeklies, The r'riend of India and The Indian Observer, On 
the i6th April 1875 the purchase of both the papers was effected by Mr. Knight, 
audios the 24th April the Serampur journal came out in Calcutta for the hrst time, 
ftn^algamated with the Indian Observer, As Mr. Knight was still then in Govern- 
IDifrldr service, Xx)rd Northbrook clearly saw the danger, as also the frustration 
Ms plan /or preventing Mr. Knight from having any connection with the Public 
' Fallifig, he opcsied communication with the I tome Government and got his 

sanctioned by the Secretaxy of State for India. 
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publication. Such sanction will only given in the case of 
newspapers or publications mainly devoted to the discussion 
of topics not of a political character, such for instance as art, 
science or literature. The sanction will be withdrawn at** the 
discretion of the Government. 

2. Officers in the service of Government are not prohi- 
bited from contributing to the public Press ; but tljeir position 
makes it incumbent upon them to confine themselve% within 
the limits of temperate and reasonable discussion, and they are 
prohibited from making public, without the previous sanction 
of Government, any documents, papers, or information of 
which they may become possessed in their official capacity. 

3. The Government of India will decide, in case of 
doubt, whether any engagements of officers with the Press 
are consistent with the discharge of their duties to the 
Government. 

4. Nothing in this Resolution is intended to relax the 
provisions of any regulations on this subject which now apply 
to the army. 

This resolution* superseded the notification issued 
in 1841 by Lord Ellenborough. In anticipation of this 
resolution, Mr. Knight resigned the Government 
service in June 1875. Besides the above action, it does 
not appear that Lord Northbrook did anything more 
to interfere with the Press. 


* The most unfortunate victim of this Resolution was Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Macdonald of the Survey Department who had the manliness of exposing the 
maladministration in the Survm^ Department in two articles published in the Frimd 
of India of the 17th and 24th jfune 1876 under the heading “ The Survey Department 
of India.” These articles were written at the requestor the ^itor, the late Mr. 
Robert Knight, and appeared in the i^aper as editorials without the autbor^s^ name* 
One of ihe many charges brought against the Department and which parficulorly 
gave offence to the head of the Department had reference to the third 
edition of the Manual of Surveying published in 1875 in the name of COlOfiet 
H. L. Thttillier, C.S.I., F.R.S., Surveyor-General of India. Some of the tKKxst 
valuable matter in this book was the work of an able Indian, Babu, Radha^lh 
Sikdar, In former editions this fact had been frankly acknowledged, hut & the 
edition of 1875 his name and services were completely Igrtored. l^is was 
pointed out in the second article of indiebnent* Instead of visitii!^ the the 

Pnend of India with punishment. Lord Lytton as a warning , to all 
suspended, in virtue of j^rd NorUtbrook’a above Resolotlon, Cokml 1 
three mondbs, reduced him four steps in rank and ordered him not to. be i 
at head-quarters till Government should its pleasure to that emeh , 
pkM in Octo^ 1076. 
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In the following yes|.r Lord Northbrook retire! and 
was succeeded by LoM Lytton. The new Viceroy took 
the usual oath of office on the 12th April 1876. One 
of the first things that attracted Lord Lytton’s attention 
on his arrival in India was the unsatisfactory relation 
into which the Government bad fallen as regards the 
whole Indijin Press. Without loosing time he asked his 
Private* Secretary, Major Owen Tudor Burne (now 
Sir Owen Burne) to open correspondence with the 
greatest journalist of the day, the late Mr. Robert 
Knight, with the view of eliciting the best information 
for improving the relations then subsisting between 
the Government of India and the Indian Press. Major 
Owen Burne* wrote a confidential letter to Mr. Knight 
on the 7th June 1876, to which the veteran journalist 
replied thus : — 

Calcutta, July 1876. 

Dear Colonel Burne, 

I must apologise for my long delay in replying to 
your confidential letter of the 7th ultimo, in which you 
are good enough to express your wish that I would state 
for the information of H. E. the Viceroy my views as 
to the relations that now subsist between the Govern- 
ment and the Indian Press and such re-adjustment of 
them as appears to me desirable in public interests. 
The subject i^ of so much importance, and I have so 
little leisure at command, that I fear 1 shall not be able 
to do justice to it, or more than state briefly the most 
prominent conclusions of my own mind concerning it. 

The Government of India is necessarily a des- 
potism, tempered only by th^character of the men who 

- - ... ^ 

r . ^ the publish Owen Tudot Bume, there m no 

ell of hh eorrefl|X)ii<iettce with the late Mr. Robert Knight Ahont the 
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administer it, their accountability to the Home Govern- 
ment, and by the right of complete freedom of speech 
which has been accorded to the people. The State has 
conferred upon the people all the privileges of free men 
and in the conscious integrity of its purpose, has conceded 
the right of free speech in every part of the empire. 
In doing this, the State seems to me to have placed in the 
hands of the newspaper press a very responsible trust. 
It is not the place of the newspapers, I think, to 
be courtiers of the Government, but to represent the 
interests of all classes. And there is no country in the 
world, perhaps, in which it is more important that the 
Press should discharge this duty. But there has been 
a tendency of late years to less cordiality between 
Government and the Press than ever existed, and I do 
not think that it has been the fault of the latter. The 
Government is less ready than it formerly was, to avail 
itself of our help in the only way in which it can be 
given. As to the value of this help. Lord William 
Bentinck assured a deputation that waited on him at 
Calcutta many years ago “ that he had derived more 
information from the Indian Press as to the real state 
of the country than from all the Councils, all the Boards 
and all the Secretaries by whom he was surrounded.’* 
Now no one will maintain that the Press is not more 
ably conducted to-day than it was then ; but the Gov- 
ernment, as a whole, has come to look with less mag- 
nanimity upon it, especially upon the communication 
of its servants therewith, and in particular upon any 
criticism of its proceedings or measure thereby. ‘|*he 
change is for the worse fltogether. To expect 
Indian Press to be ** official is, I think, to mistake its 
tr^t ; while if we exclude loyal aind well-inf*;^^ 
criticism from Jits colurnns, we must nof compkdn if 
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are filled with wRat is not loyal and is ill-informed. 
By drawing nearer to the Press, without any attempt to 
influence it otherwise than by sympathy, very much 
might be done, I am sure, to raise the character 
of the Vernacular Press, and certainly very much to 
improve that of the English papers. 

It^seems to me that under the system of adminis- 
tration we have established in India, the only right 
conception of the office of the Press is that of Her 
Gracious Majesty’s Opposition^ and whether that opposi- 
tion shall be well-informed and loyal or the reverse, 
depends wholly upon the relations established therewith 
by the Government. If it shews sympathy therewith, 
admits it as far as possible to its Councils, places all the 
information it properly can at its disposal, shows a readi- 
ness to defer to public wishes and opinions when they 
are reasonable, and instead of regarding the newspapers 
as a natural enemy, treats the Press as an ally, actuated 
by the same desire as itself for the public welfare, and 
finally gives it such support and encouragement as it 
may reasonably look for, — the country may patiently 
endure the want of those representative rights that are 
so prized and cherished wherever they exist, but that 
at present are admitted to be out of our reach in India. 
If, on the other hand, the Government shows no sym- 
pathy, is jealous of all appearance of consulting it, 
excludes it from all information upon subjects of current 
interest, shows no deference to public wishes, however 
reasonable, looks upon the Press as factious and inspired 
by no real desire for the public good and gives neither 
the support nor the encouragement it might reasonably 
expect—then the want of representative institutions 
unendurable, and the whole Press glides in- 
into an attitude hostility to the Government. 
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I shall not conceal my conviction thit we have been 
tending towards this state of matters for some years 
in India, and that it received a most unhappy develop- 
ment under the rule of Lord Northbrook. 

At present there is not the slightest sympathy with 
the Press, nor the least disposition to assist it. Instead 
of any desire being evinced to conciliate its sympathies, 
it is made to feel that it is a matter of indifference 
to the Government whether it sinks or swims. Thus 
the papers are expected to publish gratuitously the 
notifications of the various departments such as the 
Post Office, the Commissariat Department, and the 
Customs and Opium Departments ; and although it has 
been repeatedly represented that such notifications 
should be paid for as advertisements, and although the 
amount would be most trifling, the Government has 
refused to show even this small amount of interest in, 
or consideration for, the Press. I am persuaded that 
with the Vernacular Press in particular, a very trifling 
outlay in this way, would give the Government a hold 
upon the sympathies of its conductors, which, if wise, 
it would seize at once. Thus what could be more proper 
than advertising the Land sales of this province in its 
vernacular papers, putting them under a mild but 
effectual discipline in the matter, by giving them to 
understand that the Government was desirous of 
helping every journalist who honourably used his 
columns to promote honest discussion of public ques- 
tions and maintained complete respectability of tone. 
But the Government practically treats the Press, as 
though it were Bohemian, and in sdl passive ways, 
ignores and discourages it. The attitude is 
sensibly and calls forth a corresponding one oPn tbd 
other si^e. : 
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Passing by these considerations, however, 1 come 
to the question of the footing upon which the Press 
should stand towards the Government as to the 
information communicated to it thereby. Under Lord 
Northbrook, the system was simply fatal. The almost 
open practice was resorted to of selling information to any 
journal that would give the Government support. No 
journaltst of any self-respect will ever enter into a compact 
of this kind, while the paper that does prostitute its 
columns in this way, covers not only itself with odium, 
but the Government also. The Government must never 
condescend to buy public support. A strong Govern- 
ment will challenge it, and if kindly and sympathetic 
in its attitude towards the Press, will secure it. 

To begin with, the Government does not. 
sufficiently sympathise with the desire of the public for 
information. It must be remembered that we have no 
Parliament in India in which interpellations can be made 
to the Government, while the desire for information 
upon subjects of current interest is Just as strong here as 
there. A disposition exists to make everything secret 
in India. The tendency has, of course, been inherited 
from the days when all Europeans outside the official 
class were looked upon as adventurers 'and interlopers, 
who knew nothing about the administration of the 
country and cared nothing about it so long as they 
were not interfered with in their own pursuits. But 
this state of matters has long passed away, and a very 
strong desire exists in the great non-official class of the 
country and in the educated native community, to 
understand both the principles and the course of our 
administration, our relations with the Native Princes 

with the states beyond the frontiers. Every 
C^y^tnent must, of course, have its arcana widch it is 
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neither desirable nor wise to throw open to the public 
gaze, Ibut the tendency in India is to make a secret of 
everything, and the general run of business is involved 
in a degree of mystery that is far from conducive to J;he 
public good. An “ Editor’s Room " was established 
some yeas ago in each of the Secretariats of the 
country and fora time valuable papers were laid upon 
the table, but the institution dwindled down into<i mere 
sham, until the pabulum put on the table was not worth 
appropriating. 

It seems to me most desirable that the Government 
should possess some means by which it might com- 
municate to the Press as far as it may be prudent and 
possible to do so, the course of its proceedings, the 
information it is receiving, the views with which it is 
regarded, the purposes and desires of the Government 
and the special difficulties that embarrass its course. 
The practice of giving exclusive information on such 
subjects to any one journal, is sure to produce general 
dissatisfaction ; while exact information is all that is 
wanted, nine times out of ten, to secure public 
sympathy and approval. I think there should be a 
special Press Bureau in the Government, the duty of 
whose chief should be to acquaint himself with the 
writings of every journal in the country. This would 
be easy enough with the English papers as they are 
not very numerous, and a practised hand v^ould get the 
entire heart out of it daily in an hour’s time. He will 
see from them what the course of public thought is on 
current events, on what subjects information is manifestly 
desired, on what questions wrong impressions are pr^a- 
lent and what matters Ought to come promin^tiy to^ 
the notice of the Government. Having mastered '^etv 
contents^ It seems to be desirable that be 
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personally the head of every department, to consult with 
him as to the desirableness or otherwise of communi- 
cating with the journals on these subjects ; while the 
Press should be invited to communicate with him freely 
■on^ll questions concerning which they desire informa- 
tion. As the most influential native papers are pub- 
lished in English, they would be placed on the same 
footing, and daily bulletins would issue from the Bureau 
to all the journals simultaneously. There would often 
be nothing to communicate, sometimes a great deal, but 
nothing would tend more, I think, to the growth of 
sympathetic aud cordial relations between the Press and 
the Government than the establishment of a Bureau of 
this nature, under the administration of a man of broad 
views and general culture. He would be at once a sort 
of Dionysius’ ear to the Government and the channel 
of free and unreserved communication between the 
Government and the People. The Vernacular Press 
ought constantly to be reviewed by him, through the 
medium of the provincial summaries into which their 
contents are translated. In the course of a very few 
months, he would know the exact character of every 
native journal in the country and would be able to 
advise as to the course to be taken towards the Verna- 
cular Press as a whole. I believe the Government 
might indefinitely improve its character and settle its 
loyalty by a wise attitude towards it. A broad, sympa- 
thetic man really interested in his work, with the art of 
instilling good humour into his correspondence, would 
change the tone of the whole Press of India in six 
months, if he was really the right man for the work. 
All Press grievances should go to him, and if fitted for 
^e tasl^ he would quickly be on friendly and confiden- 
relations with every editor iii the country. I would 
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have no official MontUur, nor anything approaching 
to it, but a personal bond between the , Government and 
the Press. Everything, of course, will depend upon 
the man in the working of such a system. A cold and 
narrow official would fail absolutely : a broad gemal 
man of sound judgment and commonsense would 
succeed absolutely. 

To sum up. The Government should abandon its 
attitude of total indifference to the Press and ‘should 
frankly recognise in it an opposition with which cour- 
teous and friendly relations were to be maintained ; 
and in all reasonable and proper ways it should be 
recognised, honoured and assisted. 

To establish and maintain such relations. I think 
there should be a Press Bureau administered by a broad 
and genial man, endowed with prudence and plenty of 
commonsense, whose special office it would be to invite 
the confidence of every journal in the country and estab- 
lish friendly relations therewith It would be for him to 
communicate freely what information can be given them 
and to tell them frankly what it was deemed necessary 
to reserve. 

I think that in the course of a very few months the 
Director of such a Bureau would become a real mentor 
of the Press and would succeed in reawakening those 
sympathies for Government which have been so largely 
alienated by its attitude of late years. There would be 
this great advantage in such a Bureau lhat it would 
divert from the shoulders of Government to itself n^ly 
all the complaints and grievances of the Press, and a 
change of Director would be the “constitutional” remedy 
when their complaints and grievances attained a 
magnitude; A censor we cannot have : the very naihe 
is fatal to all idea of sym^iathy, and what we want i^ t 
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think, a mentor of the Press whose office it would be 
to evoke and m£tintain sympathetic relations between 
the Government and the Press by extending frank and 
cordial assistance to it. I do not think an official man 
at all likely to succeed in such an appointment, unless 
he is exceptionally broad indeed. 

Apologising for the length to which my remarks 
have reached. 

I am, My Dear Colonel Burne, 
Yours faithfully, 

R. Knight. 

P.S . — 1 purposely throw into a postscript one other 
remark I have to make, and that is with reference to 
the communications of Government servants with the 
Press. Twelve or fifteen years ago the Government 
looked with almost open favour upon its servants con- 
tributing freely to the papers, but of late years we have 
had a race of officials in high positions who have posi- 
tively put a mark uport “ the men who write to the 
papers ” and have resented their doing so almost openly. 
I cannot too strongly express my sense of the wrong 
done to the country by this course Who will lead the 
oppositioH so loyally or to such good effect as the men 
who feel that they themselves are a. part of the Go- 
vernment ? 

The above was the genesis of the idea of the Press 
Commissionership elaborated in 1877 by the late Sir 
William Hunter (then Mr.) and tentatively approved 
by Lord Lytton in that year. We now know for certain 
that at the suggestion of the late Sir John Strachey, 
then Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Mr. 
W, W. Hunter was asked on the 3rd February 1877 to 
^epare a plan for improving the unsatisfactory relations 
which Government had fallen as regards the whple 
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of the Indian Press. On die folloi^ing day Hunter 
submitted a project mainly based on Mr. Knight’s idea, 
for establishing a Press Commissionership for the 
Viceroy’s consideration, and Lord Lytton at once 
agreed to give it a year’s trial as an experimental 
measure. The first Press Commissioner of the Govern- 
ment of India was Mr. E. Roper (now Sir Roper) 
Lethbridge. He thus tells the origin and grolrth of 
his great Commission : — “ Hunter and I had frequently 
discussed the relations between the Indian authorities 
and the Press, which had been as unsatisfactory as they 
could be ever since the Mutiny. Editors had no means 
of ascertaining the views and wishes of Government, 
there being no such thing as Parliamentary debates or 
the right of interpellation in Council. Thus, with the 
best and most loyal motives, editors were entirely in 
the dark as to the course and significance of public 
policy, and had to rely for this sort of information on 
the merest gossip, picked up in the offices of the Secre- 
taries or in the drawing-rooms of their wives. The 
Pioneer alone had, with infinite pains and ability and at 
a very heavy cost, worked up a close connection with 
many of the secretariats through the social life of Simla 
and had for some time a monopoly of the officinl informa 
tion to be obtained in this way. Thus the belief grew up 
with some truth in it, that the Government was mostly 
responsible for the utterances of the Pioneer, and this 
was extremely inconvenient, for however loyally the 
Pioneer endeavoured to reflect the views and inten^ 
tions of the Viceroy, the latter had, of course, no powi«r 
to enforce his wishes being set forth or followed. Thus: 
it came about that no one knew exactly where die 
so-called moral responsibility began and where it ehdi^ 
wfauat was and what was ' The 
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also aroused the^ost violent jealomy on die part of the 
•other great Indian newspapers ; and Hunter, as a part 
proprietor of the was abte to show the 

Viceroy how disastrous this sentiment might become. 
During the Bengal Famine of 1874, Dr. Geoi^e Smith 
edit^ the Friend of India and was also Calcutta cor- 
respondent of The Times ; and it was the opinion of many 
that his powerful criticism of the policy of the Govern- 
ment would have lost much of its asperity if he had 
been in closer touch with the Viceroy. 

Hunter as Director-General of Statistics was at that 
time (March 1877) engaged in preparing the Imperial 
Gazetteer of Indian and he had obtained the loan of my 
services from the Government of Bengal to be placed 
under the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment for the purpose of writing the articles on the 
Feudatory States. This work necessarily brought me 
into contact with the Viceroy and the Member of 
Council in charge of the foreign portfolio ; and it was 
arranged that, while so occupied, I should also tentatively 
start the Press Commissionership, in order that the 
Viceroy and the Council might see how the plan worked 
before publicly committing the Government to its details. 
After a year’s probation the Council unanimously decided 
that the plan had succeeded admirably, nearly every 
editor in India having pronounced favourably upon it. 
Into the details of that (dan I need not go, as it would 
take too much of your space. But in its general principles 
it was simplicity itself. The Press Commissioner was the 
recognised intermediary between the Government and 
die Press, the editors being inftmoied diat 1 was audun*- 
ised to address them on bdhalf of the Government, and 
1^ to reOHve and r^y to sJi nupiiries, complaints and 
IHl^idii^dans. At first die boon was extended only .to 
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tbe English Press and to Native lepers (such as the 
Hind» PtUrici and the Indiem Mirror) published in Ei^- 
lish, and 1 do not think that Hunter ever cont(^platedany 
dealings with the Vernacular Press. But gradually^on 
my initiative, the latter was included, and I think that 
portion of the Press was the greatest gainer by ks 
operations. It will thus be seen that the Press Cwn- 
missionership in its origin had no connection whatever 
with the Vernacular Press Act. But as the office was 
already in existence when that Act was passed, and as 
the Press Conunissionership was already in touch widi 
all sections of journalism, it was resolved that questions 
arising under the Vernacular Press Act should be 
reported on by me. 

“ When my appointment was on the point of being 
abolished by Lord Ripon, a strongly worded petition 
was presented to him, full of gratitude for the work 
of the office, and earnestly begging for its retention. 
It was signed by every native editor in India except two 
or three. There were between one and two hundred 
signatures, including practically every native journalist of 
eminence — men like Kristo Das Pal, Norendra Nath 
Sen and Malabari taking the lead in this matter. 

“ On my retirement, the duties of the Press Commis- 
sioner were assigned for economy’s sake to a ■ subordi- 
nate of the Foreign Office, aided by a plever native 
gentleman'*’ whom I had trained,” 
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Mr. C. E. BHdcIand, who. succeieded Mr. Lethbridge 
temporarily in 1878-79 as Press Commissioner and 
during whose tenure, a storm of virulent criticism arose 
against the utility of the institution, has given me the 
following account of the Press Commissionership :— 
** In secretly starting the Press Commissionership the 
Government neither desired nor attempted to restrict 
the frie play of public criticism, nor to obtain for 
its policy the support of a subsidized Press. Lord 
Lytton had only two objects in view, zns., to seek relief 
from the embarrassment and danger of a public 
opinion or the appearance of a public opinion formed, 
whether in India or in England, on fundamentally 
false information or malicious apprehensions ; and, 
secondly, to remove the prevailing acute irritability on 
the part of Anglo-Indian editors and journalists which 
predisposed them to attribute all Government action to 
foolish and evil motives. As he said facetiously, 

‘ falsehood goes twice round the world while truth is 
putting on her boots. Our object is to give the truth 
a day’s start of the lie.’ That was, in brief, the sufficient 
reason of his measure. He aimed, therefore, at furnish- 
ing the Press with constant, timely . and accurate in- 
formation in order to minimize their ignorant and 
uninstructed criticism of Government and its measures^ 
By degrees some of the Anglo-Indian and Anglo- Verna- 
cular newspapers and a portion of the Vernacular 
Press entered into communication with Mr. Lethbridge, 
with a view to obtain the information on official matters 
which he was authorised to provide, as the recognised 
medium between the Press and the Government. After 
l^i^cient experience of the working of this tentative 
'^ijsi^re for over a year, the office of the Press 
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Gimmissioner was constituted an<f *Mr. Lethbridge 
appointed to it in 1878.* 

“ But meanwhile the Vernacular Press Act IX of 
i878t (an Act for the better control of publications In 
Oriental Languages) had been passed at a single sitting 
of the Governor-General’s Legislative Council on 14th 
March of this year. The Press Commissioner was, there- 
gfore, required by the Government of India to undertake 
the establishment and conduct of relations between 
Government and the Vernacular Press. The Govern- 
ment recognised that in order that they should be able 
to enforce the Act with judgment and with a due regard 
for the rights of free thought and legitimate discussions, 
it was necessary for them to have the means of being 
kept fully and continuously informed of the tone and 
character of the utterances of the whole Vernacular 
Press with a view to exercising the necessary control, 
not only over the journals which came under the opera- 
tion of the Act, but also over the action of the local 
authorities through whom its provisions were to be 
carried out. They also laid down that no repressive 
measures should be instituted under the Act without the 
previous sanction of the Supreme Government, and they 
required the Press Commissioner to keep them informed 
of the character and tendencies of each important verna- 
cular journal and to be the responsible adviser of the 
Government in its dealings with the new law.* To enable 

* The Government Notification runs thus the 9th April 1S78J 

No. 965 G.-^Subject to the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State tor Xndiai» 
His Excellency is pleased to appoint Mr. £. Roper Lethbridget GLE*, to be Ptess 
Commissioiaer witn the Government of India. Mr. liCthwdge is attached to the 
Foreign Department and wilt rank with PoUticai ^^nts of die first class. 

t As I wish to deal with the history of the Vernacular Tress of India. In a 
separate chapter of my boc^, t have purposely omitted here all details 
the Vemacuhur Press Act of 1879* Therebtlonof tlie Vemaeufauc Press WSh tift 
Government of India has not been touched upon fn^ part of«aynart«|^e^: 
which is devoted mainly to die relation of the Govemment of Ihidda A 4 
Anglo-Indian Peiis indudlng ntrwspapers tndim in ^ 
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ham ta exercise these functions, the Press Coaunisstpaer 
was provided with an ofiSce estatjlishment, including 
a staff of contributor for the purpose of translating 
in^portant articles which might possibly af^aear to 
infringe the Act, or which might contain impQitant 
criticisms or suggestions on the measures or proposals 
of the Government or its officers. 

" The Government desired to take every legitimate 
means of helping the Vernacular Press throughout India, 
to inform itself upon the measures and proposals of the 
Government and upon the progress of such political 
events as could properly be made public. In short, the 
Press Commissioner was to be the recognised medium 
between the Vernacular Press and the Government 
charged with the duty of making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the legitimate wants and aspirations 
of the Press, to receive and reply to references or 
complaints from editors, and, in a wcM'd, to act as 
the referee of the Press in its communications with 
the Government. Thus the Press Commissioner came 
to have two distinct functions : firstly, he had to 
supi^y the Press, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular alike, 
with such correct and official information as could be 
made public by the Government, whether spontaneously 
or in reply to references from the Press ; and, secondly, 
to supervise on behalf of Government the working of 
the Vernacular Press Act. 

“ For a time the Press Commissioner’s information 
was well received by the Press throughout India, but 
the office was always oppc^ed by the influential news- 
papers which wanted a monopoly of important items of 
tjpews and did not care to be femhdied with such intelli- 
.gmse as ootdd. ht the ofunton of cautious secretaries to 
$cnmrnsMaiiy h» safely put at the disposal of all jcaumals. 
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In spite of the efforts of the Ps^ Commissioner 
to supply interesting information, his communica» 
tions were not unfrequently ms^e the subject of 
derision. However, the existing arrangements were 
continued during Lord Lytton’s tenure of office. On the 
occurrence of financial pressure in consequence of the 
Afghan War and unfavourable seasons, the office of the 
Press Commissioner came under review in i88e, and 
economy was effected by the abolition of his Translators' 
Department, so that the supervision of the Vernacular 
Press and of the working of the Vernacular Press 
Department was transferred to the Local Governments* 
The distribution of important information by the Press 
Commissioner was continued, but on the advent of Lord 
Ripon as Governor-General steps were soon taken to 
repeal the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 and strengthen 
the ordinary law of the Penal Code relating to seditious 
and libellous writing. When this was effected, there 
was not sufficient work left to occupy the whole time of 
a special officer. Mr. Lethbridge retired on pension, 
and the duties of the Press Commissioner in respect of 
the dissemination of information and replying to refer- 
ences ffom the Press, were made over to a subordi- 
nate officer of the Foreign Department The impor- 
tance of the appointment dwindled away, the infor- 
mation doled out became the subject of an official 
communique, and public interest in the office of Press 
Commissioner ceased. After aa interval the very name 
of the appointment dro(^>ed out of sight Notwith- 
standing the eneigettc efforts of Mr. Ledibricl|^ and 
myself who acted for him for a year or more;, to tendsjr 
it a success, the insthntion of a IWs Commisaloiier 
fei}Vthe49 more uoantaiotts support ffian it 
frbtn members of the Govemmeet aaff from 
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Press generally to admit of its becoming a permanency. 
It was undoubtedly useful to the Press in facilitating 
dieir communications with Government and the publica- 
tion of the best information available. ” 

In 1879 during the height of the Afghan War, the 
Press Commissioner was virulently attacked by a section 
of the Calcutta Press for paucity of news from the 
seat of” war. As a reply to these attacks against the 
institution, The Times then published an account of the 
Press Commissionership ; it is believed to have been 
written anonymously by Sir W. W. Hunter. It runs 
thus : — “ The Indian Press Commission is a small 
but useful department of the Government of India which 
has charge of all official relations with the Indian Press, 
both Native and English. There are in India at present 
about 200 newspapers published In the various verna- 
cular languages — chiefly in Bengalee, Urdu, Marathi, 
Gujrati, Tamil and Telegu. There are also nearly 
20 journals published in English, of which the chief are 
those of Ccflcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad and 
Lahore. By far the most important part of the Press 
Commissioner’s duties is that whidi is concerned with 
the Vernacular Press, and the Press Commissioner is 
the official primarily charged with these responsibilities. 
The office was established simultaneously with the 
passing of the Act after sundry tentative efforts in the 
same direction. It was evidently designed for the two- 
fold purpose — first, of enabling the Government rightly 
and fairly to superintend the working of the law ; and, 
secondly, of affording to the Native Press all possible 
fecilities for obtaining trustworthy information about 
public afi^rs and thereby anticipating and obviating all 
,>|a{$|]$e8 that might have been i^ered for misconduct on 
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“ The Vernacular Press Act empowered the provin- 
cial governments to take repressive measures against 
such vernacular journals as might transgress certain very 
wide canons of loyal conduct and of political criticisnr; 
and the orders of the Supreme Government of India, 
approved by the Secretary of State, further required 
that no repressive measures should be instituted under 
the Act without the previous sanction of the SiJJireme 
Government in each case. It, therefore, became neces- 
sary, in order that the Government of India might be 
able to enforce the Act with judgment and with a due 
regard for those rights of free thought and legi- 
timate discussion which every British Government has 
always jealously guarded, to provide means whereby the 
Government might be kept fully and continuously 
informed of the tone and character of the utterances of 
the whole Vernacular Press of India. This, then, is the 
first duty of the Indian Press Commission. The Com- 
missioner is the responsible adviser of the Government 
of India in its dealings with the Native Press under the 
new law. 

“ The Press Commissioner is, secondly, the mkU 
or representative and advocate of the Press with the 
Government, and the referee to whom may be 
addressed all inquiries and the statement of all wishes 
or complaints. Heretofore the native editor had been 
placed in a position of much difficulty and •had suffered 
from many disabilities. He was rarely personally known 
to any of the high officials of the land ; he was unac- 
quainted with the real opinions or the modes of thou^^t 
of the ruling class ; if a rumour reached him, there 
absolutely no means by which he could a^ure hiinMlf 
of its truth or fal^ood ; if he misunderstood 
interpreted ffie meaning or mcHive of 
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measure, there w%s«absoltttely no one to give him even 
a bint of his mistake, or from whom he could derive the 
s^^est aid to a better understanding. There is in 
Ithdia no Parliament from whose debates he might learn 
some of the various bearings of public questions, no 
right of interpellation from which to obtain even the 
shadowy outlines of the truth regarding a fact or a 
measure. He might write to a Government Secretary 
or Under-Secretary, and would doubtless usually receive 
a civil and obliging answer, but it would obviously be 
difficult, if not improper, for officials thus privately and 
unofficially to commit their Government to any very 
definite statements about public affairs ; and more- 
over, the Indian Secretariats are far too heavily 
worked to admit of such communications being ever 
carried as a rule beyond the narrowest limits com- 
patible with courtesy. And, further, a certain indefinite 
obligation was often understood to be incurred by the 
reception of information in this way, and it may safely 
be presumed that the Government would, naturally and 
rightly, wish that all information given on its behalf 
to the Press should be given freely, without fear or 
favour, not as a matter of private obligation, but in 
recognition of the public importance of the dissemina- 
tion of truth and the correction of falsehood. Hence 
the second duty of the Press Commissioner is to be the 
authorised medium of free and impartial communication 
between the Government and the Press, to receive and 
reply to references or complaints from editors, and 
generally to act as the official referee of the Press, to 
whom all applications may be made as a matter of (mblic 
fight, instead of private favour as fonnerly. 

“ The diird part of the Indian Press Qnnmis- 
y^aer's duties relates to the small but hi§^ly important 
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and valuaUe section of the Indian Press that is putn 
lished in lEngltsh. With refereaice to this portion of 
the Press, the responsibilities of the Government are 
lighter, as it is affected by no special legislation*; 
and so the Commissioner’s duty in relation to it 19 
confined to that of affording it the same facilities as- 
are accorded to the Vernacular Press, detailed in the 
last paragraph. Long before the establishment 5f the 
present Press Commission, many desultory attempts- 
had been made at various times and in a more or less 
informal manner, to improve the relations between the 
Government and the English Press in India. Ever 
since the time when Mr. Silk Buckingham, a Calcutta 
editor in the days of the infancy of the Indian Press, 
was deported by order of the Government, those rela- 
tions have generally been somewhat strained and often 
really embittered. The fact is, the peculiarities of the 
country in its mode of administration and in various 
other respects throw many obstacles in the way of a 
newspaper adequately fulfilling the highest journalistic 
functions, without some aid from the official class. There 
is practically no professional literary class in India, 
then again, there are difficulties in obtaining perfectly 
trustworthy information, and difficulties in getting die 
information when obtained, adequately and impartially 
discussed, that are unknown in England. Neariyall 
events of importance originate with or <oncem the 
Government ; nearly all measures of importance are 
initiated and discussed by the ruling body almost ttt 
camera; and consequently nearly all news of mterest 
are official news. The attendon of every sucoettdv^ 
Government had been directed to the diacovciy of 
some means whereby the ev^i ol a t^Monic 
heUrftm^ and 4e Fitia made more ^ 
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its public effect by Ae consideration just recited, 
might be mitigated. Hence when the legislation on the 
Vernacular Press rendered necessary some similar 
action with regard to that portion of the Press, the 
experience gained by these preliminary and desultory 
efforts was doubtless utilised in formulating the prin- 
ciples which are now applied in the working of the 
Press Commissioner's office. The department is subor- 
dinated to both the Foreign and the Home Depart- 
ments of the Government of India, Ae Press Commis- 
sioner himself being graded as a political officer. Its 
total cost is stated at ;^4,ooo per annum.” 

The derision with which the Press Commissioner’s 
communications were received by a section of the Indian 
Press in 1879 found its vehement expression in the 
columns of the Statesman^ then most ably edited by 
Mr. William Riach.* On the 5th July 1879 Mr. Riach 

* Mr. William Riach came out to India about 1875 ^ ^ Professor of 
Mathematics in the Doveton College of Calcutta. In the beginning of 1877 he was 
brought within the personal influence of the late Mr* Robert Knight^ then Editor 
'.and Managing Proprietor of the Stattsmany and beran to be trained as his possible 
successor, l^om an occasional contribubutor Mr. Riach became Assistant Editor of 
the towards the end of 1877 and in the beginning of 1878, when Mr. 

Robert Knight went on his tour in the North-Western Provinces to insrcct personally 
the terrible flunine that was ramng there, Mr. Riach took the umole editorial 
ffespensibiUty of the paper. While Mr. Knight was away in the North-Western 
Provinces, Lord L^ton passed the Vernacular Press Act in a single sitting of the 
Supreme Legislative Counctl on 14th March 1878. Mr. Riach as editor of the 
SiaUman warmly supported the enactment of the Bill to the surprise of all the Indian 
constituents of the Stai€sman, In May 1879 Mr. Robert Knight left Calcutta 
for England to start in London a weekly edition of the SiaUsman^ leaving the 
Calcutta paper with Mr. Riach as editor and Messrs. Nicholls and Company, 
Bankers ana Agenm, as his attorney and financial ^ent. Mr. Riach conduct^ 
the paper during Bfir. Knight’s absence with great ability. In 1879 he fought with 
the PrWs Commissioner as described above. All along he opposed strenuously 
the policy of Lord Lytton in India, as his colleague did with regard to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy in England. In 1880 Lord Lytton resigned with the Home 
Government, end Lord Ripen succeeded him. When the latter entered on a 
series of internal reforms by repealing the Vernacular Press Act and introducing his 
scheme of Local Self-Government, he found a sturdy champion in the editor of the 
StatesmoHf Mr. Riach. 

In 1881 a tempnxay embarrassment was occasioned to the Statesmm by the 
of its financial agAats, Messrs. Nicholls and Company. On the $th Febmaiy 
Ibitmolven^ of Messrs* NichoUs and Company uias announced, and it was ftmna 
tUaeb that for the liability of the papers under his charge, whidi amoooted 
i»|c^0cx>, besides airears in their esmblishinent, the papers had already .been 
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severely criticised some of the Press .Commissioner’s 
communications by describing them as '* fatuous flap- 
doodle.” Both Lord Lytton and the Press Commis- 
sioner were incensed at this and they stoppe*! 
ail communications with the offending journal. The 
following official correspondence on the subject then 
took place between the Editor of the Statesman, the 
Press Commissioner and the Viceroy : — 

Press Commissioner’s Office, 

Simla, iith July xSjg. 

Sir, — I have of course seen the article in your issue of the 
5th July. I am sorry that I should have troubled you with 
communications which apparently are not acceptable to you. 
For the future I will desist from so troubling you, as you can 
copy from other papers such communications of mine as you 
may think it worth your while to reproduce. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. E, Buckland, 

To the Editor of the Statesman, Calcutta. 


heavily mortgaged. On the loth February the attorney for the mortgagees» Messrs* 
Roberts Morgan and Company, entered on possession of the whole concern and offered 
the property for sale. Thereupon Mr. Riach made an arrangement with the late 
Kumar Indra Chandra Sing of Paikpara to pay off the mortgagees and to continue 
the papers, the Stateitnan^ the Friend of India and the Indian AgricuUmrist^f 
under his general superintendence. The late Kumar became the sole mortgage 
of the whole concern and virtually their proprietor. As Mr. Riach stated then, ^e* 
embarrassment ** did not arise from any financial unsoundness in the papers 
themselves,” and hence he found no difficulty in removing it easily with the help of 
the Kumar. 

In 1883 Lord Ripon introduced his tll-&ted Criminal Jurisdiction Amendment 
Bill, otherwise known as the llbert Bill* Mr* Riach warmly s^ported the Bill 
and thereby incurred the displeasure of the whole of the Anglo-Indian 
Community. The Statesman as edited by Mr* Riach was denounced as . a 
“ native paper ” by Mr. J. W. Farrell of the Englishman^ and in the Town Halt 
meeting held to protest against the Bill, Mr. Keswick remariced that Mr. RiaeVs 
Aiews on the Bill were ** swayed by a native money-lender.” But aipinst immense 
odds Mr* Riach did not flinch from his duty. He did not move an inch 
original views, untii the arrival of Mr. Robert Knight in Calcutta in 
when the latter sought to nmke a compromise by changing the Statesmafds vkWt on 
the much agitated Bill. On the ist August id$3 Mr. Riach^s contiectkm 
Siulesmtm cea^ On , the eve of hia &paiture /oc home, an ew^^ {Mufly 
heldatthe AlhmHidlcfCidcntta ihbisIfiHsour k which all the moat pcomeiimit 
IndiaM ofthhd^ were inesent. Returning to Sco^and ' 
tdkonal the Edinlsn^ wMie, X Mleve, he is^worklng^ ^ 
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Jhe ami Prkad «f India, 

3 , Chowrbi^Uffi Road, 
Calcutta, /dM July 1879. 

Sir, —I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
I ith instant, announcing your intention to desist from sending 
me farther communications. 

I have also to request that you will be good enough to 
submit the enclosed lettw on the subject to His Excellency 
the viceroy. 

Yours faithfully, 

To THE Press Commissioner. William Riach, 

Editor, Statesman. 

P.S,—\ should add that as it is the readers of the 
Statesman and not myself whose interests are affected by the 
suspension of your communications, I feel it my duty to publish 
this correspondence for their information. 


From — The Editor of the Statesman and Friend of India, 

To — His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Lord Lytton, G.M.S.I., 
Viceroy and Governor-Genial of India. 

Calcutta, i 6 th July iSjg . 
May it please your Excellency, — 

I regret that I am obliged to submit the following for your 
Excellency’s information, and to request your Excellency to 
take action in the matter. 

On the isth instant I received a registered cover from the 
Press Commissioner, enclosing the letter copy of which is 
hereto annexed. 

I considered it advisable to take no notice of this com- 
munication, feeling assured from the matter and manner of 
it, that it was not an authorised intimation of an order of 
Crovemment, but that Mr. Buckland erroneously supposing 
that a persond attack upon him had been made in the article 
to which he refers, had been betrayed uito addressing to me a 
timat wbidh he had not the power to execute. 

I am astoniiAed to find that Mr. Buckland haa aetpally 
r^Hptpted to send his communications to this journal, although 
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as it is not alidad that I have failed comply with the 
conditions on which those communications are furnished to 
the Press, the Press Commissioner cannot have the power to 
withhold them. 

I am, therefore, obliged to bring to the notice of yonf 
Excellency the action of the Press Commissioner in taking 
upon himself to withhold these communications because he 
disapproves of an article that appeared in this journal on the 
5 th instant. « 

I have also the honour to request that your Excellency may 
be pleased to instruct the Press Commissioner to send to me 
all official communications issued to the Press as heretofore. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
William Riach, 

Editor of the Statesman and Friend of India. 

Government House, 

Simla, 2 tst July z 8 yg . 

Sir, — Your letter of the i6th instant, forwarded through 
the Press Commissioner, has been placed before His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 

His Excellency desires me to inform you that it is not 
without his concurrence that Mr. Buckland has ceased to supply 
you with information from the Press Commissioner’s Office, 

The article which appeared in the Statesman of the 5th 
July, certainly seemed to show that you placed no value on the 
items supplied to you. You can, therefore, hardly be surprised 
that His Excellency is of opinion that you should no longer 
be troubled with the receipt of matter, which you characterise 
as “ fatuous flapdoodle,” and which serves as a text for pour- 
ing ridicule on tiie source whence it is suf^lied. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours fjiithfully, 

G. H. M. BatoeM; 

WiLuu^ Beach, Bsq., Private 

Sditot; B. tke Pieemn, 

emd /iwffit, CtjutUg. 
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Statesman Office, 
Calcutta, aStk July 1879. 

Sir,— I have received your letter of the 21st instant in 
esrliich you state that you are desired by His Excellency the 
Viceroy to inform me that it was not without His Excellency’s 
concurrence that Mr. Buckland ceased to supply me with in- 
formation from his office. 

The two reasons given by His Excellency for withholding 
the Press Commissioner’s communications from the Statesman 
are: — (l) that the article in the Statesman of the 5th July 
seemed to show that I placed no value on the items supplied 
by the Press Commissioner, and (2) that these items serve as 
a text for pouring ridicule on the source whence they are 
supplied. 

May I be permitted to reply briefly to this statement of 
reasons, in the hope that His Excellency may be pleased to 
alter his decision ? It was stated in the last paragraph of the 
article referred to, that the criticism did not apply to alt the 
items of news supplied by the Press Commissioner ; and the 
object of the article, as indicated in the same paragraph, was 
to show that it was desirable either to abolish the Press Com- 
fflissionership, or to curtail the expenditure upon it by restrict- 
ing it to supplying nothing but really valuable matter to the 
Press. As I never denied that some of the items supplied 
were valuable, so I never hinted a wish that the Statesman 
should “no longer be troubled with the receipt of matter,*' 
which was being supplied to other nev/spapers. I hope His 
Excellency will be of opinion that after this explanation, the 
first reason is no longer valid. 

In regard to the second reason, I am bound to admit that 
in criticising the work of the Press Commissioner I did employ 
ridicule. I regarded the Press Commissioner as a public 
servant, paid from the public revenues, and liable, like every 
other ^rvant of the State, to public criticism and I T^arded 
ridicule as one of the most effective weapons of criticism. I 
^ i^nvutced that His Excellency does not desire tlyat the 
||foss Commisaioaer should enjoy an immunity from cif|ftsiBfh 
^j|j%h His Exeelt^iy does nob ask even for himselt ButihSiut 
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letter gives me to under^nd that His^ Excellency objects 
to the employment of ridicule in criticising the Press Com- 
missioner, and in particular, to my characterising that 
official’s communications as “ fatuous flap-doodle.” i am 
not prepared to defend the use of that phrase, and 1 am 
prepared to admit that ridicule, as employed by me, may be 
peculiarly offensive. 1 therefore beg to be allowed to with- 
draw the expression “ fatuous flap-doodle," and to express my 
regret that I should seem to have employed ridicule oflensively. 

I am also ready to undertake if His Excellency will be 
pleased to instruct the Press Commissioner to renew his com- 
munications to the Statesman to do what I can to keep out of 
its columns all offensive ridicule of the Press Commissioner, 
and never to criticise his work except with perfect seriousness 
and propriety. 

I request the favour of your placing this communication 
before His Excellency. 

I am. Sir, 

G. H. M. Batten, Esq., Yours faithfully, 

Private Secretary to WiLUAM RiACH. 

H, E. the Viceroy. 

Government House, 
Simla, 2nd Augttst iS^p. 

Sir, — I have received and submitted to His Excellency 
the Viceroy your letter dated the 28th ultimo, in which you 
state that you are ready to undertake, if His Excellency 
be pleased to instruct the Press Commissioner to renew lus 
communications to the Statesman^ to do what you can to 
keep out of its columns all offensive ridicule of the Press 
Commissioner, and never to criticise his work except with 
perfect seriousness and propriety. 

In |nply I am desired to state that on these con<tirioRS 
and thjS l^ifther one, that you will complete the publicaifdtt of 
the cpfrespij^dence, on this subject, by inimrting in the 

my luttw to you cm tho yoitr nepty 
^ this ycoMmt. lettetit HIr' 
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StaUstHan, to the^ of papers to which the Press Commts> 
sioner is authorised to stHid inforiaation. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

W. Riach, Esq., G. H. M. Batten, 

Editor, For Private Secretary 

Statesman and Friend of India, Calcutta. to the Viceroy, 

From-*The Secretary to the Government of India. 

To— The Editor of the Statesman. 

Dated Simla, the i 8 th September iSyp. 

Foreign Department, Pol. 

Sir,— T he attention of the Governor-General in Council 
has been directed to the article in the Statesman of the nth 
instant commenting on a Press telegram received by you from 
the Press Commissioner. 

2. The facts connected with that telegram are as 
follows ; — The political officer at Ali Khel, telegraphed to the 
Government on the 9th September, that he had received a 
letter from a certain person at Cabul, giving the particulars 
contained in the telegram. It was, and it is impossible, to 
mention the name of the writer of the letter as his life would 
be endangered or a source of information closed were it known 
that he had been communicating with British officers, but the 
information which he gave was in almost his exact words at 
once given through the Press Commissioner to the Press for 
the benefit of the public, who would naturally be anxious to 
know any particulars in the possession of the Government 
regarding the attack on the Residency. The whole telegram 
was a simply statement of what the letter contained and did 
not purport to be anything else. Whether true or false, impor- 
tant or insignificant, the information thus given to the public 
was the latest and fullest received by the Government. 

3. In your article commenting on the telegram, while pro- 
fessing to keep to your promise not to throw ridicule bn the 
Press Commissioner, you proceed to say that “ this tel^ram 

furnish matter for abundant ridicule ” and ypu add, 
If tbo Presa Coilifnissioaer, in the absence of any news to be 
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communicated with, had been told to sit dawp and concoct out 
of the materials already received, a message so many inches 
long to occupy the papers, and the public a little, and prevent 
them from thinking too much, this is the sort of passage that 
might have produced.’* Again you say : “ This Afghan has 
come upon the stage to efface a very unpleasant impression that 
the Press Commissioner had unfortunately created.” These 
passages, and indeed the whole tone of the article, are calcu- 
lated to suggest to the readers of the Statesman that th# Press 
Commissioner’s telegram might have been concocted for a 
purpose, and that it is not to be accepted as authentic and put 
forward in good faith. 

4. The fact that the informant’s name is suppressed, is 
made the subject of a series of sarcastic remarks, although the 
reasons for such suppression might have been supposed to be 
obvious, and ridicule is freely applied to every item of the 
telegram. 

5. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that 
this article is a distinct violation of the promise conveyed in 
your letter of the 28th J uly last to the Private Secretary, in 
which you voluntarily undertook to do what you could to Keep 
out of the columns of the Statesman, “ all offensive ridicule of 
the Press Commissioner and never to criticise his work except 
with perfect seriousness and propriety.*’ As it was on con- 
dition of your observing this undertaking that the Press 
Commissioner was authorised to resume his communication 
to the Statesman, His Excellency in Council is now compelled 
to withdraw that authority, and, as you have already been 
informed by telegram, to prohibit further communications being 
made to you. 

It is also observed that in the same number of the States- 
man, you permitted yourself to insinuate that His Excdlenc^ 
the Viceroy’s Private Secretary communicated information to 
the Pioneer before the Press Commissioner sent it to tbo 
Press ; a charge which is absolutely devoid of any foundation. 

I have, etct, 

(Sd.) A.C.3LyALt» 
Secretary- ta dm Qmmuetd 
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Frofla— The Editor<of the StottesmoH. 

To— The Secretaiy to the Government of India, Foreign Dept. 

Calcutta, 24ih September 1879. 

Sir , — 1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the i8th instant. An officially authenticated copy of 
that letter was published in the EngUskman of the 23rd instant, 
and publicity having thus been given to its contents, I desire 
to ref^ to it as briefly as possible. 

The Governor-General in Council has been pleased to con- 
sider that, in an article in the Statesman of the nth instant, 
I violated the promise conveyed in my letter to the Private 
Secretary of the 28th July last It is admitted that I professed 
to keep my promise, but three quotations are madej from 
the article to prove the alleged breach of it The first is a state- 
ment that the tel^am on which I was commenting “ would 
furnish matter for abundant ridicule.” As I cannot suppose 
that this remark taken by itself, would have been regarded as 
"offensive,” without ascribing an incredible d^ree of sensitive- 
ness to the Governor-General in Council, I shall proceed to 
notice the second quotation which is substantially an assertion 
that the tel^^m contained little or nothing which had not 
already been communicated to the Press. The rest of the article 
was chiefly intended to show that this was a fact. The offen- 
siveness of the assertion lies, 1 presume, in the form in which it 
was expressed. I said that the message was such an one as the 
Press Commissioner might have written had he been instructed 
to concoct it out of the materials already commumcated, but 
1 went on to qualify this statement by pointing out such parts 
of it as might be regarded new. That this criticism has proved 
"offensive” is unhappily a fact; as to its propriety I must leave 
the public to judge ; that it was written in perfect “seriousness" 
and earnestness 1 can truly assert. The third quotation is a 
simile statement of a fact. The Press Commissioner had 
infcwmed the Press that the mutineers burnt the doorway of 
the Residency " swarmed in, and up to the upper-storey, over- 
whelmed the defenders and mck^ tbe Residency.” He thus 
the iflbpcesrion that the defenders allowed themsdves 
<^^ased up to the upper storey and there massacred. The 
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“Afghan,” on the other hand, said that “ the defenders, charging 
out sword in hand, were all slain and thus he actually did 
come “on the stage to remove the impression which the Press 
Commissioner had unfortunately created.” 1 venture to say^ 
that in the whole of my criticism on the telegram, there is 
nothing which any English paper might not have written in 
commenting upon a ministerial statement or even a Quean’s 
speech. 

I shall now state what 1 considered as justifying ^e in 
making my criticism effective by saying that the message might 
have been concocted out of materials that were not new. I did 
not say that it had been thus concocted, because it was stated 
“ Ali Kheyl, 9th September,” and “ Simla, roth September.” 
But on the 8th and 9th September the Press Commissioner bad 
sent to the Press messages containing information which had 
been in possession of the Government at least as early as the 
7 th September, and which had, on the last mentioned date, 
been telegraphed from Simla to the by its special corre- 
spondent. 1 refer particularly to the statements that the bodies 
of the envoy and his suite had been seen and that nine sowars 
bad escaped. Both statements were telc^aphed to the Pioneer 
on 7th September ; the one was tel^raphed by the Press Com- 
missioner on the 8th and the other on the 9th September. I 
do not, therefore, consider that there was any impropriety in 
emphasising the fact that the information contained in the 
message, was not, in the main, new, by a pointed reference to the 
Press Commissioner’s habit of sending out information which 
had been for some time in the possession of Government and 
had already been made public in a favoured journal 

The last paragraph of your letter appearf to me to be 
entirely irrelevant The insinuation complained of was not 
directed against the Press Commissioner. As, however, the 
Governor-General in Council has been pleased to infonn me 
that the charge against the Private Secretary is without found- 
ation, I am thankful for the information. I have already 
shown that information vm coi^unicated to the Pimm 
before the Press Commissioner sent n to the Press. |t wtMIld 
never have octorred to me drat the Press Comfoimlcmer IdflMAff 
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Wa« the Pitmeet^st early informant Neither could I have 
supposed that the Foreign Secretary or any official having 
access to the Foreign Office would have violated well-known 
CUles by communicating the secrets of the office to the Pioneer. 
It was, therefore, almost necessary to believe that the common 
rumour that Mr. Batten was the Pioneer^s informant was 
true. This rumour had already found public expression in 
the editiorial column of a Bombay, newspaper, and it was the 
Englishman that first complained of the anticipation of the 
Press Commissioner’s news in the columns of the Pioneer. 

I am aware of the probability that the above explana- 
tions may not be regarded as satisfactory by the Governor- 
General in Council. If not, I shall regret it ; but as I have 
nothing further to say, I have laid your communication before 
the Proprietors of the Statesman and shall leave it to them 
to take any action they may think fit. 

I have, etc. 

William Riach, 
Editor of the Statesman. 

It does not appear from the records that the Proprie- 
tors of the Statesman ever wrote to the Governor- 
General in Council with a view of regaining the privi- 
lege of receiving communications from the Press Com- 
missioner. On the other hand, evidence is not 
wanting of their strenuous efforts to have the Press 
Commissioner abolished as an useless and expensive 
institution. In this they succeeded, for on the advent 
of Lord Ripon as Governor- General of India in 
1 880, the institution came under revision and prac- 
tically ceased to exist as a separate department of 
the State. In the beginning of 1881, when Lord Ripon 
abolished the last vestige of the short-lived Press Com- 
missionership, the following memorial signed by one 
hundred and twenty-four newspaper editors and pro- 
jectors* was sent to the Viceroy against the abolition. 
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To Hts Excellency the Most Hop’ble the Marquis of 
Ripon, K.G., P.C, G.M.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

May it please Your Excellency : — We, the Editors and 
Proprietors of Newspapers in India hereafter mentioned, 
published in the English and Vernacular languages, beg to 
present the following memorial to Your Excellency under the 
following circumstances. 

We have heard, though we must admit that the^ rumour 
has not been duly authenticated, that it is under the consider- 
ation of the Government of India to abolish the ofEce of the 
Press Commissioner. 

Although we presume that Your Excellency is well 
acquainted with the facts which preceded the appointment of a 
Press Commissioner, still we think it as well to recapitulate in 
this memorial some of the chief reasons for the creation of 
such an appointment. 

The idea of having an officer under the Government of 
India, whose duty it should be to communicate all items of 
public importance to the Press in this country, is no new one. 
It was first mooted when Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, but we 
are not aware that on that occasion the subject ever got beyond 
the stage of preliminary discussion. 

Again, during the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, the question 
was discussed, but on this occasion it assumed rather a different 
form, the idea then being to establish a Government newspaper, 
through the means of which ail important information might 
be made public. This, however, was not found to be possible 
as it was considered that such a monopoly would be unfair 
to the other newspapers in India, and that the discussion of 
Government measures in a newswspaper knov^ to have the 
exclusive right to official information, would never be accepted 
by the public as free or unbiassed. The value of the spedal 
informatipn provided would have made any such newspaper 
merely the mouthpiece of officials. This proposal, tjterev 
fore, was never carried out 

During the Vitieroyalty of Lord Northbnx>h» die propqfiiMl 
(dfice was ^lorethan onee brought forwardybut nothing wa#dfis^ 
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It remained for ^our Lordship’s immediate (wedeeessor, 
Lord Lytton, to establish the cdKce of Press Commissioner. 
The duty of this officer was to be to supply all newspapers, 
English and Vernacular alike, with all information which it was 
Considered important or expedient to furnish to the public, and 
it was to be the duty of all heads of offices to give such infor- 
mation to the Press Commissioner. With the unvarnished 
facts before them, it was felt that all public writers would be 
able to^deal justly with the Government as well as their 
readers. So the office was established in 1877, the appoint- 
ment being conferred upon Mr. Roper Lethbridge, a mem- 
ber of the Education Department, and fully competent to 
the discharge of the duties of such an office. 

We would here beg to draw your Lordship’s attention to 
the fact that the appointment of Press Commissioner was first 
created in the month of April 1877. We draw special atten- 
tion to this fact because an idea has been frequently promul- 
gated that the appointment was created in connection with 
the Vernacular Press Act No, IX of 1878, and that the Press 
Commissioner was intended to be a censor of the Vernacular 
Press. The dates of the creation of the appointment and of 
the passing of the Act will alone show that such could never 
have been the intention of the creation of the appointment, 
nor have we in our experience, extending to all parts of India, 
ever heard of a single instance of the Press Commissioner 
attempting to exercise such a censorship. Any pn^ecutions 
of the Vernacular papers that have taken place since the pass- 
ing of the Act have always been by local officials. We have 
thought it necessary to bring this fact specially to the notice 
of your Lordship, as not only was the idea very generally 
entertained by 'writers for the Native Press in this country, 
but It has been also sedulously propagated by the opponents 
of the appointment, both in this country and in England. 

We do not wish to occupy your Lordship’s time by point- 
ing out In this memorial the evils likely to arise from any 
compeUticm to obtain Gk}vernment secrets for publication by 
indMHmd means, whether by payment or by flattery. An 
who can be bribed by ddier coiethods is unworthy of 
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Goverament confidence. Every GoTenynfnt in England 
supplies important information to the Press eidier generally 
or to its own special oigans which are well known. It remained, 
however, for the Government of India to establish the precedent 
of supplying information to all papers whether supporters or 
opponents alike. 

We would, however, specially call your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to the marked improvement in the Vernacular Press since 
the institution of the office of the Press Commissioner^a fact 
prominently noticed in several of the letters from the proprie- 
tors and editors of Vernacular Newspapers attached to the 
memorial. No longer dependent chiefly on ba2ar rumours for 
their information, the writers in the Vernacular Press are now 
able to discuss actual facts, and Government is thus provided 
with an opportunity of knowing the real sentiments of the 
people on all subjects of importance, a fact which is of itself 
sufficient to justify the retention of the appointment. The 
same argument applies, though, of course, in a less d^ree, to 
the English papers and the native papers published in English 

We have as yet failed to see any valid argument brought 
forward for the abolition of the appointment. It has been 
said that the procuring of news should be left for private enter- 
prise, and though this may be true so far as ordinary 
news is concerned, in the case of special Government 
news, it simply means bribery and corruption in some form 
or other which every Government must wish to prevent The 
expense of the maintenance is but trifling, regard being had to 
the benefits mutually conferred and received by the Govern- 
ment and the Public. 

In conclusion we would beg specially to draw your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the letters from members of the English and 
Vernacular Press attached hereto, from which your Lordship 
will perceive that the expressions in favour of the retention of 
the office of Press Commissioner are almost unanimous from 
the entire Press of India, with but a few trifling exceptions.* 

We would, therefore, humbly request your Lordship that 
the app(»ntment of the PretN Commissioner may be makitalndi 

* The the 

the manorial. 
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and that all the of offices may be directed to supply the 
Press Commissioner without any delay with all important 
information which it may be advantageous or useful to the 
public to know, without revealing confidential communications. 

[ Here follow the names of 1 24 newspapers. ] 

In spite of the above memorial, the Press Commis- 
sionership was abolished in March 1881. On the 15th 

Mar^ 1881, the following intimation was given to the 
Indian Press by the Government of India about the 
abolition of the Press Commissionership : — 

Calcutta, March r^tk . — The Government of India ha.s 
decided to re-organise the system under which official informa- 
tion has of late been distributed to the Press, through the Press 
Commissioner’s office. In accordance with this decision, 
Mr. Lethbridge, the Press Commissioner, will retire from Gov- 
ernment Service* from the 15th instant, when the new office 
arrangements will come into force, the distribution of news 
being carried on, as during the greater part of the last twelve 
months, through a departmentf of the Secretariat of the 
Government of India. ' 

Ail communications should continue to be addressed — 
Press Commissioner’s Office, Simla from the 15th March. 

The following reply was given by His Excellency, 
the Viceroy to the Memorial referred to above : — 

Government, House, 
Simla, April i88r. 

SiR, — In my note of 1 5th January last I acknowledged the 
receipt of the Memorial forwarded in your letter of the 12th of 
that month, from Editors and Proprietors of Newspapers in 
India in favour of the retention of the Office of Press Commis- 
sioner, His Excellency the Viceroy regrets the delay which 
has occurred in sending a final answer of the Memorial. It 
has, however, been' due, not to disregard of the importance of 

* Mr. Lethbridge retired on a special pension of Rs. 4,000 per annum, 

.i-.A smap eStablidanent onder the control of the Home Department of the 
^^nyemineat of India.' 
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the representation, but solely to the fact that owing to various 
circumstances, the final decision of the Government upon sundry 
unsettled questions of detail has had to be deferred. It. has 
now been determined to reconstitute the office, arid His Excel- 

* 'a 

lency authorises me to lay before you, for the information 
of the Memorialists, the following observations explanatory 
of the decision : — 

The office of Press Commissioner was instituted for the 
purpose of facilitating the distribution to the public, throfigh the 
Press, of information at the disposal of the Government. Other 
attempts in the same direction had before been made and had 
proved failures. In 1877 it was determined to try a fresh 
experiment, and a system was inaugurated which as pointed out 
in the Memorial, was of a novel and unprecedented kind. But it 
was from the first regarded as tentative, and it was felt that 
experience alone could determine how far it would fulfil, in' its 
practical working, the objects for which it was instituted. 
When His Excellency arrived in India the system had been 
in operation for more than 2 years, and it seemed to him 
proper that its results should be examined with a view to 
determining whether or not any modification was called ‘for. 
He found that the system seemed to be working satisfactorily 
so far as it went, but that the duties of the Press Commissioner 
were practically limited to the daily distribution to the Press 
of such items of official news as the Government thought 
expedient to publish, and that the scale of his salary, and the 
cost of his establishment were out of all proportion to the 
duties thus discharged. To an extension of the functions 
of the office there seemed to His Excellency substantial 
objections. The whole arrangement was, as bejbre remarked, 
of an exceptional kind, and though the peculiar circumstances . 
of this country may justify an exceptional treatment of the 
relations between the Government and the Press, and ' the., 
expenditure of a certain amount of public mont^ iQ; 8Uj^ 
plying to the Press early information regarr^ng Ae coufs*' 
^ puUk events, yet sniBb exeej^ibnal twattmsnt ought; 
«oni^c4-' ivttWn, the naitdwekt ' limits compaitible;;»dtiljttl^ 
necessities of jffie dtoation. 
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Upon these grounds it was determined to reduce the cost of 
the service, and a proposal in this sense has been submitted to 
the Secretary of State and approved by him sometime before 
^the receipt of the Memorial from the Press. Nevertheless the 
Government felt it was due to the influential expression of 
opinion which the Memorial conveyed, to give its representations 
full attention, but having considered these carefully it did not 
appear to them that they called for any serious modification of 
the course already decided on. For in reconstituting the office 
of Press Commissioner, it was not intended to withdraw from 
the (xactice of affording direct information to the Press, but 
rather to place the machinery for communicating such infor- 
mation on a proper footing as regards cost and organisation 
The highly paid appointment of Press Commissioner has 
accordingly been abolished, and the details of the arrange- 
ments by which the service will, in future, be performed are now 
eng^ng attention. In considering them, the wishes of the 
Memorialists will, as far as possible, be kept in view, and pend- 
ing a final settlement, the arrangements which were in force 
during Mr. Lethbridge’s absence on furlough, will continue in 
operation. 

His Excellency trusts that from the above remarks the 
Memorialists wilt perceive that such changes as have been, or 
are being, made, had been dictated solely by a regard for 
public economy, and the best interests of the Press, and not 
by a desire to deprive the Press of the advantages which It has 
hitherto enjoyed, or which it may reasonably expect at the 
qands of the Government. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

H. W. Primrose, 
Privatt Secretary to the Viceroy. 

J, O’Brien Saunders,* Esq., 

Englishman Office. 

Calcutta, 

* Son of ]. O’B. Ssondm who patchaied (he E^gUshmm in 1860. For an 
WtMMt cf bo«h Adler and aon, the reader is referred to my articles headed the 
id Indian Jonmalism,” published in the Journal in Febnary, March 
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Thus closed a memorable, though short, chapter 
of the history of the Indian Press opened by the bril- 
liant Lord Lytton with the best of intentions. By 
abolishing Press Commissionership, Lord Ripon simply 
added another stone to the cairn of the abortive 
attempts made by successive yiceroys and Governors- 
General of India to improve the relations of the Govern- 
ment with the Indian Press. In the next article I^ shall 
describe how matters have fared since then. 

S. C. Sanial. 

( To be continued, ) 



Art. V.— THE THREE BIG QUESTIONS. 

A S the competitive essays, for which Mr. R. Laidlaw 
has offered a prize, are to be sent in on the ist 
July, the date on which this number of the Review is 
published, no harm can be done to any of the rival 
essayists by the following attempt to consider briefly the 
three questions on which the competition is based. 
These are : I. Is it possible for the diverse races of India 
to become on^ united self-governing community ? 
II. By what steps, and in what period of time, can this 
consummation be attained? III. How can encourage- 
ment best be given to legitimate political aspirations, 
and sedition most effectively suppressed ? 

I. While the tendency of any careful study of 
world politics is to promote pessimism, that of religious 
reflection is to encourage optimisrm Answers to this 
question will generally suggest themselves to most minds 
according to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
History teaches us that the Christian enthusiasm of the 
apostolic era washed out apparently inveterate prejudice 
from the proudest and most self-centred race and type of 
mind known to history, the Jewish. If a wave of Christian 
emotion, stirred by any people who were not actual 
conquerors of the inhabitants, and thus banded all their 
patriotic impulses against itself, had swept over India 
some centuries back, it is conceivable that the masses of 
this land might have been welded into a nation. No 
other single influence, certainly none entirely secular, 
is conceivable to which such a vast soul harmony 
cquld reasonably be traced ; for, though there are 
l^^berless small platforms on which groups of peratotis 
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of differing races, creeds • and heredity may agjree to 
combine for short periods and for limited purposes, 
the distinctions which divide the various populations 
of India have invariably proved, and will probably 
always prove, too strong to admit of any such vast soul 
harmony as could alone inspire and sustain such a 
fabric as a united nation of over 300,000,000 people. 

The enquirer who approaches such questions as 
^his one, with the enquiry why, if God has made of one 
blood all nations of men that dwell on the earthy 
and blood is thicker than water, the blood may 
not be purged of the centrifugal forces which have filled 
it with separatist tendencies, and inspire it afresh with 
its original centripetal impulses, is — besides being pulled 
up with the experience of Babel, — met with a deeper 
philosophic difficulty in the suggestions of men like Mr. 
McCausland, who, arguing from the ineradicable differen 
tiations of the four great sections of the human race, all 
of which have some 'representatives in India, concludes 
that the original story •f»the creation of a single man, 
as the progenitor of the whole human race is a myth, 
and that man must have sprung from four different and 
distinct stocks. This difficulty is described as a deep 
and a philosophic one — it might also be called a scientific 
barrier — not because the belief from which.it starts, or to 
which it leads, need by any means be accepted, but 
because the facts which have been used to construct it 
are very striking and undeniable. So far as history 
can bear testimony, the human race is broken up into' 
four great divisions, which possess their own distinc- 
tive features and qualities; and even those who may 
believe that all have sprung from; the same std^ 
are at a loss to undmtand the apparently 
chir^ter of their dtfieirentiattoiis«. Wl^t has pre^^g^^ 
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these dififerentUtions, and what conceivable influences 
may eradicate them ? They can be traced neither 
to climatic conditions nor to political environment, 
for they recur in spite of both. The mind is stag- 
gered, confining itself to natural as opposed to super- 
natural influences, at the task of even conceiving, still 
more of bringing about, any material conditions under 
which the influences which have produced such results 
may be counteracted. The peoples of India have pos- 
sessed a grandeur of their own — several grandeurs for 
that matter — for though empires have risen and fallen in 
it, and civilizations of all sorts have clothed themselves 
in Indian garb, and attempts have actually been made 
to weld them into a whole, these all have signally failed. 
The reasons for expecting that the centrifugal and dis- 
integrating forces, which have for centuries prevented 
the combination of the races of this land into one com- 
munity may be overcome by unknown, if not unknowable 
material influences, which can neither be described nor 
imagined, are neither numerous nor convincing. They 
belong to a region of idealism in which beautiful pictures 
may drawn that reveal no susceptibility of materialisa- 
tion. The references made to material and natural as 
opposed to emotional and supernatural influences, in 
the preceding remarks, have not been casual or acci- 
dental. Their design, as may be conjectured from the 
allusion m^de to the dissipation of Jewish prejudices in 
the earliest Christian era, \s, firstly, to point to some great 
religious obsession as the sole possible means of any 
real unification— a unification blotting out all subordi- 
nate, local or sectional interests, and first idealising and 
then realising a sii^le great common end — and, secondly, 
to pwntout how difficult, though not impossiblcj the task 
become. In its essence, all true religion has be^ 



to/fo|ii ^ mi^ W hmm r«^ 

l| v|4 p^ {^te in litt^^n Iklitqff'' U> j^y 
Clii^t^nity as tgbgy by Cbdi^ ht true qr 
of iinowe to men, ^has, so ikt as it , te 

succeeded, ||^e iitrther tban any other in stiitendi^^ 
reason to faith« ii^ brin|^ng divine into human*' reht£^||;‘, 
and by the joint actioh of these two operations^ 
up ideals, which, whether realised or not, are more e4ei^ 
vatJng than any other known .to man Why, if socH nil 
elevating influence should, ex-hypothesi, he capaHii 
of producing such results, it has so largely failed m 
do so all the world over, must probably be onriifg 
one of two causes or to the joint action Of both. -CMl' 
its charter, Christianity would seem to be a way .Of 
life which, powerfully 'revealing itself to indiVulijiidl 
consciousness, transfomis it, without of ’necessity 
volying auy extjsrnal <han^ except in conditions t|rhll|! 
arehostile to rts essential ten<^Rcies. Apparendy, 
tlesult of Christianity in the individual, when effecsedd. 
does generally appeal to or strike the •observer j aas<l'>«^ 
siiqh a change of life was to progress among, 
hides, it obviously could only do so by what, is 
as individual witness-bearing whkh should <|^e 
sistiWe But jthis is not ife^ place to elabeifaW.d 
theses. There seems to be hhother ^ 
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but Beoause tho British were cobquerara of 
tine ebofitry, and the underlyii^ inherent patriotism of 
Indian, expressed or unexjiressed, was arrSyed 
.jimmsi his conquerors. This touch of human nature, 
should have made the whole world of thoughtful 
and candid students of Indian phenomena kin, has fallen 
dat on dull ears, until bombs have Wrung distorted 
echoes from a sound which might have been and might 
yet be courted back into the highest harmonies. 

II. It is useless to speculate in what period of 
time any great consummation can be brought about which 
depends, to a certain extent, secondarily if not primarily, 
on variable human agencies, if it should be true, as has 
been suggested, that only some deep soul-stirring bond 
of union such as a common and an elevating religion 
could ever unite such broken fragments of humanity as 
the various races of India into a sentient and harmoni- 
<Mis whole, this truth is not antagonistic to subordinate 
methods of predisposing people towards any such designed 
end. First, amongst all means and methods of raising 
man, stands education, or. the leading out of the mind 
into true relations with the world. If it is undeniable 
that the great despatch of 1854, well styled the charter of 
Indian Education, contained great promises which have 
not been fulfilled, this result can only have come about 
from some miscarriage of its true purposes in the 
hands of the agencies to which those purposes were en- 
trusted. No honest student of the despatch has denied 
that it was designed to educate the whole people of 
India^to let light into their darkness. Its methods 
were prinmry education for the masses and seccmdary 
4&]catton for such as needed to be encouraged and to 

how-to set up their own institutions. There 
evidence in the despatch that primary 
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education was intended to be tei|iporary. Tbere is 
ample evidence that secondary State education was. 
This is not the place to fulminate suiathemas against 
any authors, real or supposed, of obvious miscari^- 
ages. But it cannot be gainsaid that, while higher 
education, and that of a mischievous kind, setting up 
the passing of examinations in the place pf (aind 
development, has been encouraged at an expenditure 
out of all proportion to its claims, the primary education 
needed to emancipate the masses has been lamentably 
neglected. Early in the history of the British exploit- 
ation of ^Indian public education, the sad mistake wais 
made of imagining that any foreign language could 
ever be the medium through which so vast a population 
could be raised. Nearly twenty years ago, in a gather- 
ing of persons interested in religious movements, a 
declaration to the effect that the problem of educating 
a nation was solved at Pentecost — when a divine in- 
fluence, instead of inspiring an audience with a know- 
ledge of Hebrew or Aramaic, inspired a number of men 
with a knowlege of several different tongues in order to 
qualify them to speak to listeners from various countries, 
in their own language — was greeted with a contemptuous 
laugh. He laughs best who laughs last. To-day, it is 
being more and more clearly realised that, if Britain 
is ever to raise the masses of this country;, it must 
be by schools in which their children are taught in 
their own tongue. The absurd plea that Indian 
languages are not capable of rendering scientific t^rms 
— invented by persons who, wanting the gift 4of learning 
langnages^ and thereby proving their own incapadfy 
for the highest efforts of instruction— has now been, 
tiioroughiy discredited. It may be that if instruction is In 
future imparted in the vernaculars in all primary schools 
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aikd middle scliodlt, End even in some of the hij^ef 
schools wheie Eng^h may well be taught bnty as a 
forei^ language, two great preparatory results may he 
brought aboisL In the first place, teachers masteHng 
Indian languages will not only strengthen their own 
intellectual fibre, but be insensibly drawn nearer to the 
people. In the next place, Indians, hearing the Ian* 
gua^e in which their tenderest and most sacred associa- 
tions have been expressed from childhood, addressed to 
them by foreign teachers, will be drawn towards their 
teachers as never before, and in a manner otherwise 
impracticable. Thus a moral foundation will be laid 
for those exchanges of mutual interest, from which 
alone great results can be expected. The change 
here advocated would of course necessitate a revolu- 
tionary recasting of what is known as the Education 
Department, whose vested interests may be found 
to stand in the way of this and many another obvious 
reform. But the question now, with the miscarriage 
of past State Education facing us in its unlovely 
results, is whether the people of India are to be saved 
from the results of our mistakes as well a.s their 
own ; and whether any limited vested interests can 
be allowed to stand in the way. 

It seems to be highly probable that, while many 
naturally great Indian intellects have proved their own 
native wdtth in spite of our system of education, that 
system, by dangling false analogies before mediocre 
minds, may have produced that want of a sense of 
proportion which seems so characteristic of some modern 
Indian politicsd aspimtions. The claims commonly put 
forth fotf a greater share in the administration of the 
4olmtry-^in which, as regards all but the highest sjphepre^, 
India«is already possess a larger share than any other 
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dass — overlooks the indefeasible rig^h^ of the great 
masses (Ibr whom their own middle and higher classes 
have done absolutely nothing) to be provided with the 
very best type of public officers for whom the country can 
afford to pay. The Indian graduates and under- 
graduates who have issued in thousands from our 
universities possess many estimable qualities, but nobody 
who knows them well, even though he may love them 
sincerely, will maintain, either that any number of 
them, who could be provided for in the public services, 
would make better officials in most respects than 
British officials, or even that the masses of their own 
countrymen in the interior would trust them more. The 
political influence, which it is supposed that the fuller 
employment of Indians in high offices would bring 
to the support of the British Government, is one of 
those shadowy gifts which had better be divested 
of its obscurity and reduced to its true proportions, 
and measured in its true perspective. The only class 
who possess any real influence among the masses are 
natural leaders in the mofussil, whom the greatest 
difficulty would be experienced in moulding in our 
precise administrative forms and methods. The city 
educated men, who make inconsiderate claims in news- 
papers, are unknown out of large cities, have no influence 
whatever among the masses, and are sometimes looked 
upon by the conservative rural classes as a kind of 
hybrid foreigner. But even though It were otherwise, 
the number of administrative posts that could be con- 
ferred on them, if they entirety or largely displaced 
British officials, would be so small in proportion to dieir 
whole number that any political influence secured by their 
advenceesent wpuld bie as a drop of water in lui ocean. 
It seems almost an elementary lesson of poHdcid tnoriBSity 
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fcMig ps^HtMth Rt4e is netessarjr^r titev 
nx^iiA^, th« taalcNrtty of r<»^fK»nstble ^(i^ces i& tlieiilgber 
a^inistration must held by British officers, in simpls 

to the massbs ; and that the only way m which 
Indians can best serve their country, if they do nor enter 
the Civil Service by its open door, as some have^done and 
mCMre are doing, is by engaging in commerce and me- 
chanical industry, and accepting honorary office it) Local 
Self-Government. Whether in Britain or in any European 
country, the number of persons in official employ in the 
public service is small in comparison witn the number 
who make their way in life in other careers ; and the 
misled youth of this country have yet to learn that 
the truest patriotism is exhibited in independent careers, 
which serve to raise the whole character of a people, 
rather than in selfish clamourings for appointments which 
afford far fewer and less fruitful opportunities of serving 
the country than independent careers. It is therefore 
surely only in opening more honorary offices for our 
Indian fellow-subjects, wherever they showed greater 
aptitude for it than is generally yet displayed in most 
municipalities and Local Boards, that their future lies. 
PuUic 'Life in Britain has come to mean a Parlia- 
mentary career ; but that is surely so only of chiefly 
because, before a great many of the members, of the 
House of G>mmons enter the House they have made 
for themselves reputations in independent careers, of 
which the Successful entrance into Parliament, if not 
exactly the crown, is the ledge or foundation on which 
the crown has to be reared. Men fulfil or belie the 
premise of a past life after enuring the House. 

, til. To consider fairly, tenderly, even affectionattSy, 
Ip?, political aspirations ma)^ be enccniragr 

'Si, %nds«dttlom oiie has to beg^n at the 
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begiQoing and^ weigh what the$e ^rtx^ ihciui > Wb|tt l» 
a I^’tiihate aspiration in Inidia an4 What is sedition } If 
true ideals patriotism had been set up before !n<^an 
students instead of their being allowed to mould im^ipro-, 
priate ones from the false analogies of foreign Hterature» 
which reflects little that touches or enters into the life of 
Indians, is it unwise to say, even in the present temper 
of many young Indian men, that they would havp bet^ 
different from those which they seem to be striving to 
realise ? True public life is denied to no man who is fairly 
intelligent and has formed a character. The agnostic of 
the day may scoff at the idea, but there is something atilte 
utilitarian and beautiful at the bottom of the hypothesis, 
which some consider a great truth, that if the world and 
its phenomena, including all human and national experi> 
ences are not mere accidents, the sport of chance, or of 
unknown law, and there is at the back of Thingb 
a great Thinker with a purpose in every individual 
life, no life can be successful which thwarts that 
purpose. The key to that is surely the discovery of the 
highest duty possible to any one in any sphere of lifeu 
To say that this ideal is not realised in the most 
civilised countries is to say little to the point, if there 
is no reason why it should not be. One of the first 
propagators of Christianity found such a successful 
student in a Roman Centurion, whose desire to do 
right he treated as the proof of his accepmnce of the 
great purpose of his life. The lesson of this strikhtg 
picture is that in every nation, among any race, any 
may desire to find the true purpose of his life, and^ ' 
he succeeds will he a great success. This is not 
gion--H>r religion alone — it is practical polidca, 
II the suggestions contain^ indie Receding Gb8prva« 
tioh' forni any approach to the truth, ai^ iildepmidail; 
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ctrcsefS would furnished the 6tnu»t. fbundeiion 

Oft widdi eny sound pohdt^l aspirations awild he 
bsesed, the Wame of the wrong equipment in which ■ 
Indian youth have been armed may He with whom- 
soever it may, the future of every man is in his. own 
hands. If it is futile for Indian patriots to clamour 
for power, on the false plea that it would be a sign of the 
emancipation of their countrymen from a foreign 
bondage — which affords them greater freedom than their 
ancestors ever enjoyed — politics ought for ever to be 
excluded from the horizon of immature Indian youth, who 
ought to be taught that, though we are all human, and 
mixed motives will always sway our actions, and 
selfishness perhaps never be wholly excluded from them, 
yet, the man, in whose forecast for the future, selfishness 
forms the largest element, and self-advancement under 
the pretext of freeing his country, regardless of all the 
history which belies his professions, and the exi>erience 
which contradicts them, is the worst enemy his country 
ccmid have. Eton and Harrow may not actually hold the 
fields on which the battles of the world have been 
fought and won ; but between them and the historic 
universities character is developed in a way which no 
pffttence of imitating has ever been made in India by 
eidier teachers or taught — as a rule. No student, fwho has 
^ the better class of books of all countnes within his reach, 
Ruskin’s and, Carlyle's among the rest, can well lay on 
the tndifferentism of his foreign teachers the whole blame 
of his own failure to detect where he has been fed on, saw 
dust and where on wholesome food. Why an Anglican 
ilitshop was persecuted and recalled for recommending 
dhe introdtKtion of the best Boc^ ever written mto Indian 
iiiKMds b an inexplicable mystery. In ^ the transition 
Ind^ society brpught about by an unwontftd 
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freec)^, tolteense, aQi^ith the conitach 

ordiffer<mt st&ndkfdE of living, encouraging young men 
to ape the superficial manners and sometime also the 
clothing of foreigners, it is impossible to define shaurply . 
what aspirations of a confusol state of moral and sotial 
consciousness are legitimate and what illegitimate. Thia 
is a case in which nothing succeeds like success, and 
in which a man who allows eager and strong desire to 
serve his country to permeate his desire to serve 
himself, may prove the truest friend and servant of 
his country and his race, be he a Municipal Commis- 
sioner, a Deputy Magistrate or a China Bazar 
shopkeeper No worse ignis fatuus could lead any man 
into worse quagmires than political aspiration not 
instinct with desires containing some strands of unselfish 
interest in its warped woof. The movement called the 
Indian National Congress, which has existed for a 
quarter of a century, while making large political 
demands, never once thought spontaneously of any moral 
or social reform which could elevate or otherwise benefit 
the masses, until stung into such effort by' foreign taunts. 
Efforts which are neither spontaneous nor voluntary% 
and owe their genesis to fears created by' external taunts, 
have never done anything for mankind. The condition 
of women in India, a subject which moved patriots like 
Malabari and Keshab Chandra Sen to their noblest 
eloquence and their worthiest efforts, would seem to have 
roused slight echoes in the hearts of most Congress- 
men, who wax eloquent over theoretical refinements^ 
such as the separation of the Judicial from the Executive; 
but are rarely roiled to righteous wrath by the tyrw^ 
of the zemindar and his underiings, and the uncbriihgs 
the liuSan pc^ice, over theheij^ess nia^s. 
the^use df seeking en define legitimate as{Hhtednfi}:e4!eh 
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the gt«!at bidk of e4t}<3ate(i young men, ; asf it ii j^be 
custnni to call them, disclose no distinct cottfcioti»ie« 
flif what legitimate means ? And as for suppressing »^i- 
^tipn, which ought never to have been allow^ tl* 
(ttftdom which it has enjoyed, although it is perfectly 
true, as a class of Indian newspapers have justly pointed 
x>ut, that repression never uproots political crime, it 
is not less true that deterrent penalty is by the 
common consent of civilised nations the only available 
m^ns by which innocent people, Indians or British, 
may be protected from the criminal violence of vicious 
men. British Rule may not become more popular 
because of new sedition and conspiracy laws ; but it js 
impossible to allow innocent ijeople to bt destroyed 
by criminals who mistake themselves for patriots, the 
moral consistency of whose ambitions has been disposed 
in organised schemes for plundering their own country 
men in order to obtain money for their propaganda. 
That many I ndian journals which applaud the herois "n 
of the new brand of martyr-, should fail to oerc ch't 
this defect of such heroism, surely affords a sad romi'ient 
on the enlightenment which is supposed to have 
qualified the country for self-government. Only one 
point remains to oe touched ■ on before .this small article 
on a great subject is closed. No radical reform is ever 
entirely onesided. Whatever the causes of the present 
unrest in any portion of India, it is beyond qu^tion 
th^t they have been aggravated by two causes on which 
much may not be wisely said at the present time in 
public, ^ce prejudice, leading to indulgence of ccwi- 
tempt by individuals in no way the real moral superiors 
ojf some of their victims, has rankled much in the 
llieart of many Indians. This sore will nw be healed 
^ lAe growing indifference of many British modent 
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inuraders of the country t(y the count/y and its peopled 
The prestige d< the ruKog rape has also bee» 
lowered by the unrestrtci^ iin{x>rtEcion foreigners of 
both sexes, who have not added lustre to' the foreign • 
name. Let us nor overlook, when discussing needed 
legi^ation, the imperial need of a new bi-sexual European 
Vagrancy Act. 


Histoihcos; 



Art. V|»~*S(NII£ INDIAN eCONDMiSTS. 

T he subject of Indian Finance in its manifold aspects 
has been de^t with by many writers. We have 
the monumental works of men like the yourtger Mill, 
Hunter, Strachey, Chesney and Lyall. But the per- 
sonal Itves of the great Indian Financiers such as Wilson, 
Laing and others are not as widely known. An attempt 
will be made to present a few salient features in the 
lives of some of these great men. 

The word “ Economy ” originally meant in Greek, 
the management of the affairs of a household, specially 
the provision and administration of its income, and 
** political economy " was the name given to that part 
of the art of government which had for its aim the 
replenishment of the public treasury, and, as a means to 
this, the enrichment of the community by a provident 
regulation of industry and trade. Since the publication 
of Adam Smith’s epoch-making book, the Wealth of 
Nations a new meaning was given to the term and 
“ political economy ” came to be conceived as a part of 
the science of human society, rather than a part of the 
art of government. 

Fifty years ago there was no separate Finance De- 
partment of the Government of India. The whole work 
<if the government was brought before the Governor- 
Ocneral and all his Councillcn^, and finance was the 
business, not of any particular member of the Govern- 
Oient but erf all the members alike. The Mutiny of the 
Bengal Army had increased the debt of India by about 
kifllwnji sterling and the changes required by it had 
f||||tg^»ehled -t^ aiumat expenditure by another ten 
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qiHlioiu. Indkn finance caused grave anxiety and re- 
quired the serious oonstderation of thn Government ibr its 
proper admimstietion. To grap{ 4 e with this deficit it 
was decided in England to appoint a Financial Member, 
of Councfi. PreviocB to the creation of the Finance 
Membership there were in India financiers of note, such 
as Henry St. George Tucker who afterwards became 
Chairman of the Honourable Court of Directors. ^It was 
during the second tenure of his office as such that he 
selected Lord Dalhousie for the Governor- Generalship 
of India. The person who was chosen to be the first 
Finance Minister of India was the 

Right Honourable James Wilson 

who was a distinguished political economist and 
Parliamentary financier and held at the time the post of 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Born at Hawick oh 
June 3, 1805, he was the third son of a wealthy woollen 
manufacturer and received his first lessons at the school 
at Ackworth. From early childhood he imbibed a taste 
for reading and at the age of sixteen was apprenticed 
to a hatter in his native town. Here he acquired a 
thorough practical knowledge of commercial life. He 
had not, however, forgotten his books and pursued bis 
studies far into the night. In 1824 he started a firm in 
London under the name and style of Wilson, Irwin and 
Wilson, which was dissolved seven years later and he 
continued to carry on business as James Wilson & Co. 
On January 5, 1832, he married Elizabeth Preston of 
Newcastle and about the year 1836 was teni^ted to 
speculate in indigo and lost all his capital. He acted 
most honourably however in paying up his creditturs and 
retired from business in 1844 not before makiug his 
fifiixie tdiisipfcuous in financial circles by three pan^lets 
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tHblch he had publfehed. He waa a i^guctar (!ihntrih(;ttor 
liO'tdie Homing CktmikU atid the JSximtm^ an 4 
desfroQS of increasing his pajters in the columns of the 
'latter, but the space was denied him. With the help of 
Cobden and Villiers he started on September 2, 1843, 
the Econmnsi'-^’A weekly journal for financial and com* 
mercial men— himself writing nearly the whole of the 
paper in the early stages of its existence. He wrote as 
a practical man for those engaged in the daily routine of 
business life and his paper at once became a power in 
the newspaper world and has maintained its position 
ever since as the leading monetary organ of London 
Wilson entered Parliament in 1847 as member for 
Westbury and was re-elected in 1852. With the for- 
mation of the Aberdeen ministry in the following year 
he became Financial Secretary to the Treasury and on 
Lord Palmerston returning to power in June 1859 he 
was made Vice-President of the Board of Trade — a post 
which he had previously declined, humorously observing 
chat it was a good pillow but he did not wish to lie down. 
He also became Paymaster-General and was made 
a Privy Councillor. At this time he was offered the 
Financial Membership of the Governor-General’s 
Council, which he accepted though not without some 
hesitation and left England on October 20, 1859, 
It is said that the late Queen on hearing from the 
Prime Minister of Wilson’s appointment to India 
exclaimed “ But what will become of the Economist ? " 
A worthy successor, however, was found in Wilson’s 
son-in-law Walter Bagehot who conducted the 
pi^er with great credit. Arrivit^ in Calcutta at 
tj^ end of November^ Wilson proceeded on a tour 
the upper provinces of India to Lahore and 
to the metropolis much impressed with the 
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undeveloped .resojurees ot tbe country, in his famoi|s 
bu<%et (February i$6o) ^ proposed an excise on home 
grown tobaOco, a small and uniform license duty on 
trades of every clfuss and an income-tax on all incomes 
above Rs. 200 a year but with a reduction for those not 
exceeding Rs. 500 per annum. His proposal met with 
the approbation of the Viceroy, Lord Canning, and Sir 
Charles Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax), the ^cre- 
tary of State for India. Sir Charles Trevelyan, Cover 
nor of Madras, opposed the imposition calling it ” three 
tremendous taxes, ” but was recalled by the Government 
in England. The income-tax was sanctioned but the 
other two taxes were postponed sine die. The income- 
tax bill was prepared with the assistance of William 
Ritchie, the Advocate-General, on the model of the 
English Acts. He established a State Paper Currency 
and set up at Calcutta a Government Commission 
charged with the function exercised in England by the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England. Branch 
establishments were started at Madras and Bombay 
and the three Presidencies were divided for the issue 
and redemption of notes into convenient districts called 
Currency Circles. He next proceeded with the reforma- 
tion of the system of public accounts with a view to 
restoring equilibrium between income and expenditure. 
He effected this, however, not by the imposition of new 
taxes alone, but also by the reduction of expenditure in 
accordance, as he said, with the maxim magt^m est vec~ 
t%gial pareimonia (‘ economy is itself a great revenue ’). 
To secure this, a Military Finance Commission wasi 
constituted under the presidency of Sir GeOrgfe (then 
Colofliel) Balfour in order to effect every possible saying^ 
or redoctlon of expense of the army ' Consistently , wi^ 
safety and .nj^inncy. He tried similarly to reo^nise 
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fh« jpoUce system ^nd procured the £^^ultlIiellt of s 
eemmfsdoh to review ^e num€«ous Witches of civil 
expenditure. In alt these measures, especially as regards 
the reduction of military expenditure and the imposition 
of income-tax, he received hearty support from Sir Bartle 
Frere, who before becoming Governor of Bombay had 
charge of the Exchequer in the interv^ between 
Wilson’s death and the appointment of Mr. Laing. 
One need fear no contradiction in stating that Wilson 
was the first scientific economist and the greatest 
financier that ever came out to India, and it has 
been rightly said that he evoked order out of the chaos 
of Indian finance and rendered it possible for the future 
to regulate the outlay by the income. In the midst 
of his splendid work, however, he had from the latter 
part of June i860 been suffering from dysentery to 
which he succumbed on Saturday, August ii, i860, 
and was buried in the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
Calcutta, on the following evening. There stood around 
his grave the r/rVr of the City of Palaces — most of the 
mourners being among those who had welcomed him 
to India only eight months before — and the string of 
carriages bearing sorrowful spectators is said to have 
■covered more than two miles of thfe road leading to 
the burial ground. The following inscription marks 
his grave : — 

“ Sacred 

to the memory of the 
Right Honourable James Wilson, 
was expressly sent from England to restore order in 
t^Jlpances of India at a period of disastrous confusion. 
He proposed several important measures for that purpose, 
.Jbbt'died from the combined effects of climate, anxiety and 
^jbabour within eight months after his arrival in India.. 
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Mr. Wilson was one of the soundest political economists, 
safest finaiKiers ahd best administrators in his genera* 
tion. He contributed to the adoption of Free Trade 
Policy in England by a long series of elaborate writit^s, 
as well as by protracted exertions in Parliament and in 
office. He was Secretary of the Treasury during two 
administrations, besides spending many laborious years in 
other departments of state and his aid was often sought by 
his political contemporaries, when economical difficulties 
required investigation or grave financial work required tb 
be done. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Hawick, in the County of 
Roxburghshire, N. B., on the 3rd day of June 1805, A^d 
died at Calcutta, on the i ith day of August, i860 ; 
aged 55.” 

Wilson was of middle height with broad chest and 
shoulders and possessed an intellectual cast of counten- 
ance. A fine full length statue in white marble by 
Sir John Steele of Edinburgh may be seen in the Dal- 
housie Institute. He had (in the words of Sir Richard 
Temple) a “ keen perception of every object that 
met his view, a habit of casting observant looks 
in all directions, and an extraordinarily retentive 
memory of what he saw, heard or read. His manner 
of conversation, though grave while he was intent 
on work, was bright and vivacious in society. He 
was methodical in his habits, ever searching for first 
pilnciples and then applying them to actual circumstan- 
ces.” Wilson was a foreign Associate of the Institute 
of France. The celebrated Sir William Wilwn Hunter 
was a nephew of his and began his Indian career three . 
years after the death of his illustrious uncle. Wilson 
was succeeded in the Finance Minii^tership of India by 

Samuel Laimg 

the very person who had taken hi$ ehair as Fimmciil 
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to tj^e Tr^Ury^ He wa? , a soA . of 
l^ngf> tHe traveller and autfior of t^e 
weH 4 tno?rn “ Touts ” and was a nephew of A|alcol(n 
the historian of Scotland. Born on December 
12, 1812, he was educated at HoughtonJe-Spring 
Grammar School and privately by Richard Wilson, a 
fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. Entering that College 
as a ^pensioner on July 5, 1827, he obtained the B.A. 
degree as second Wrangler in 1831 and was also Second 
Smith's prizeman. He was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on November 10, 1832 ; was elected a 
Fellow of St. John’s on March 17, 1834, and was called 
to the Bar on June 9, three years later. He then 
became Private Secretary to Henry Labouchere (after- 
wards Lord Taunton) who was at the time President of 
the Board of Trade. At the age of thirty he became 
Secretary to the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade on its formation in 1842, and by dint of excep- 
tional ability made himself famous as an authority 
on Railway matters. It was to his suggestion that 
the English public are indebted for the running of 
“ Parliamentary ” trains at the rate of one penny per 
mile. Connection with industrial and commercial 
concerns gained for him mUch financial experience and 
in June i860 he was made Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. In October of that year he was called to 
India to replatSe Wilson as Financial Minister to the 
Governor^eneral. When first asked to undertake the 
work he^said to Lord Palmerston that the question of 
going to India to doctor a sick budget with a deficit 
of six millions depended on military reduction and the 
possibility of military reduction rested on peace. He 
wanted the Prime Minister’s opinion regarding the 
of peaco to enable him to regulate his financial 
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policy. Patoerstoii replied that he d.id not trust the man 
at the Tuilleries ah inch further than he could see him ; 
but for the next taro or three years, which was enough 
for their purpose, he thought he was fairly isafe of peace, 
and advised Laing to go in for reduction. Joining his 
new post on January 10, 1861, Samuel Laing preserved 
in the main the principle of his predecessor in regard to 
the income-tax, but he introduced certain modifioations 
in the details of levying it, and, by judicious moderation, 
tried to remove, or at any rate, to mitigate any causes 
of reasonable discontent. This he did by “ lowering its 
rate, by waiving the claim to revise assessments, and 
by exempting the lower incomes altogether.” While 
admitting the merits of the income-tax in bringing the 
untaxed yet wealthy classes under taxation, he was 
actuated to take this middle course under the belief that 
it was unsuitable to the circumstances of India. He 
abstained from levying the license tax, but arranged to 
increase the salt duties. The license tax, however, was 
introduced in 1867 by the Right Honourable William 
Massey during the Viceroyalty of Sir John Lawrence, 
while the income-tax was abolished in 1873 under the 
regime of Lord Northbrook who was perhaps the 
greatest financier among Indian Viceroys. He next 
settled the Paper Currency by having a revised bill 
passed and the Master of the Mint was made Head 
Commissioner of State Paper Currency. .Following 
Lord Canning’s dictum that even the dangerXpf having 
too small a force of European troops was of les^raoment 
than the danger of imposing too heavy a burden of 
taxation upon large classes of the people, he lent his 
support to the measures started by his predecessor for 
diminishing expenditure and assisted in the abolition 
of the Indian Navy. Like Wilson he tried to check 
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atfd v^ise economy sfv long as 

f latter compatible vriim efficiency. He vms aliso 
intmb impressed by the indications of Indians yitalhy and 
itaodirces and anticipated much benefit from material 
improvement, especiafiy the construction of canals for 
irrigation. Towards the middle of i86i he was attacked 
with dysentery— the disease which had carried off his 
predecessor, and went for a few weeks on a voyage to the 
Straits of Malacca. The change did him good and 
after some time he proceeded on short leave to England 
whence he returned much improved in health to produce 
his second budget in April 1862. Soon, however, he 
resigned his appointment and left for England in the 
month of July. It will be remembered that he was 
censured by Sir C. Wood (Lord Halifax) ; but he amply 
justified himself before resigning. Before leaving India 
he had the satisfaction to observe that he came out here 
under the impression of the gloomy, almost despairing 
views of Indian finance which were prevalent, and it 
was only by degrees, and as the result of close enquiry, 
that the conviction had forced itself upon his mind 
that the revenue of India was really buoyant and elastic 
to an extraordinary degree.. In July 1865 he was again 
elected M.P. for Wick and after working in various 
capacities retired from Parliament in 1882 at the age of 
seventy. He published Modem Science and Modern 
Thought itu 1885 and other works followed in quick 
succession^ill his death on August 6, 1897, at the ripe 
old age^ of eighty-six. He left two sons and three 
daughters. Among the latter is Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
the well-known writer of sporting tales. 

Sir John Strachey, 

pa$sed away recently followed by his brother 
pif Ricmtrd, was born in London on January 5, 1823, 
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and was the fifth son of Sir Edward Straeh^ of the 
Bengal Civil Service and a grandson of Sir Henry 
Strachey, who was for some time Private Secretary to 
Lord Clive. When only nineteen he obtained an^ 
appointment in the Bengal Civil Service and came out 
to Calcutta in 1843. Alter passing through the several 
grades in the service he rose to be the Lieutenant* 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces as suscesSor 
to Sir William Muir. He had acted as Viceroy during 
the fortnight that elapsed between the assassination of 
Lord Mayo and the arrival from Madras of Lord Napier 
of Merchistoum He gave sound advice and encotirage- 
ment to Sir Syed Ahmed in the establishment of the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh and 
Strachey Hall is named after him. When coming out 
to India as Viceroy, Lord Lytton halted at Allahabad 
on his way from Bombay to Calcutta to take the experi- 
enced advice of Sir John Strachey in regard to the 
Afghan policy. In 1876 Strachey again succeeded Sir 
William Muir as Finance Minister and became the 
right hand man of the Viceroy. He developed the 
scheme of periodical provincial contracts. Resigning his 
appointment in 1880, he took his seat in the India 
Council five years later. In June 1907 he received the 
D.C L. degree of the University of Oxford from Lord 
Curzon and died on the 19th December following. He 
was the trusted friend and adviser of successb^e Viceroys 
and influenced the Indian policy of the greatekpait of the 
Victorian era to a degree and over a period a^roac|ied 
by few members of the Indian services, except, perha^, 
by his brother Richard. These brothers may b<!k com- 
pared only to John and Henry Lawrence an eeudim^ 
generation. Among his works may be mentioned ArniW .* 
its Administration and Progross, which has passed 
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tlirou^ three editions And which is perhaf» the “ roost 
concise and informed <rf detailed expositions of the prin<« 
ci{des and methods of British rule in I ndia, ” and Finamts 
* mtd Pvhlic IVorks of Indict which was published in colla- 
boration with his brother General Sir Richard Strachey. 
A tablet “ in grateful commemoration of his services 
was placed by Lord Lytton in the Agra Fort in 1 880. 

Perhaps no name is better known or beloved for 
sympathy with the people of India than that of 

Robert Knight. 

Born on March 13, 1826, he. left England at the age 
of 22 and came out here as an assistant in the firm of 
Messrs. Cutler, Palmer & Co. His earliest journalistic 
associations were formed at Bombay, where he became 
the editor of the Bombay Times (subsequently known as 
the Times of India) on the paper becoming the property 
of General Nassau Lees. Mr. Knight is said to have 
had considerable pecuniary interest in it. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 he fought hard to support the policy of 
Lord Canning and made his paper a power in the 
Western Presidency. While connected with the Bombay 
Press Mr. Knight was instrumental in starting the Press 
Telegraphic Service between India and Europe which 
was sold to, and is now associated with, the name of 
Baron Reuter. He was not, however, latterly over-pleased 
with the Baron’s way of doing business and started 
in conjunotion with the Indian Daily News and other 
(Saily pap^ the Central News Agency which for a long 
tirot gave satisfaction to the public. On his departure 
from Boi^bay the people presented him with half a lakh of 
irU|)e4s after giving biro a farewell entertainment as a 
fiir his advocacy of moderate measures. He 
dli<$tfivei|t home and on his return to India started the 
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Indian Staf^smati which he sold to Mr. Sidney Laniak, 
Blanchard for Ra? 10,000. Coming to Bengalin iSsS 
he $tarted ic\c luMim Economist, a monthly journal Of 
finance and statistics and the marked ahility with which ' 
he handled these difficult subjects attracted the notice 
of Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
latter offered Mr. Knight the post of Assistant Secretaiy 
to the Government of Bengal in the Agricultural ahd 
Statistical Department, — a post which was expressly 
created for him. At this time Sir Richard Temple’s famine 
was going on and in his journal there were some expres- 
sions of disapproval of the policy of Lord Northbrook. 
Sir Evelyn Baring, Private Secretary to the Viceroy, wah 
not a man to brook opposition and reduced by one-haif 
the Government subscription by which the paper was 
chiefly supported, intimating that future opposition or evert 
dissent from the policy of Goverment would result in the 
withdrawal of Government support altogether. Mr. 
Knight resigned the post after some time, as Lord North- 
brook did not like the idea of his continuing as editor of 
the journal while he held the post of a Secretary to 
Government. With the co-operation of the Honourable 
Kristo Das Pal, Mr. Manmohan Ghose and other Indian 
gentlemen he started in 1876 the Statesman as a journal 
carried on in Indian interest. On May 4, 1878, art 
evening supplement devoted mainly to Literature and 
to War appeared and the paper continued tp be issuedr 
twice daily till September of that year. was dlfe 
property of a joint stock company, Messr^ Niched 
& Co. being its treasurers. When jhe Company failed 
about the year 1881 Mr. Knight mortgaged the press 
and plant to the Rajahs of Paikparah. He went hoi)^ 
again (1879) on account of ill-health and in Lortdem hd 
started a monthly Statesman with the help of Colons 
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0 »hom»t which was afterwards converted into a weekly 

aod. ran for, a year or so. It was at this time that Sir 
Etditard Meade, Resident at Hyderabad, brought an 
action for defamation against Mr. Knight in the Court 
of Qoeen’s Bench, It is said that Lord Lytton and, 
other Anglo-Indian officials favoured this prosecution, 
but nothing came of the case owing to the death of Sir 
Salar Jung. Mr. Knight returned to India for the last, 
time in i88o and resumed charge of the Stateiman, 
which, in his absence, was conducted by Mr. William 
Riach. He died on January 27, 1890. The number of 
Indians present at his funeral testified to the esteem in 
which the great deceased was held by the native com- 
munity. He was a man of large heart and deep con- 
viction endowed with vast information. On financial and 
statistical matters he could write with the authority of 
an expert He may be called the Bayard of Indian 
Journalism and was without a rival among bis contem- 
poraries. Fearless in his advocacy of whatever cause 
he adopted, he always took the side of the weak and the 
suffering. He had an absorbing love for India and a 
passionate desire to do Justice to her sons. 

Robert Heatlv Holling?ery 

was a Eurasian of sterling qualities, whose simple 
modesty always kept him in the background and pre- 
vented his services to the Government and the public 
firom being known beyond the circle of his colleagues. 
Educate^ at the old Parental Academy, now known as 
the Doveton Collie, he entered Government service at 
ibe age/ of eighteen in the Military Accounts Office 
his fine powers as an Accountant marked him out 
Ibf f^ecticm when a vacancy occurred in the Financial 
^^Htary's Office. During the Financial Member^p 
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of the Right Hondurable , James Wilson, Mr. HoUing-^ 
bery published a patpphlet on Finance bristling with 
carefully prepared sta^tics. The originality of the 
production attracted Wilson’s attention and he took 
Hollingbery into his counsels. From d^at dme forth he 
speedily rose in the confidence of his superiors and 
eventually became Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Financial Department on aiialary 
of Rs. 2,000 per mensem. Thorough in his work and 
exhaustive in his research, his devotion to Government, 
was unsurpassed. He was invited to go to England to* 
represent the Government before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which was overhauling the financial adminis- 
tration of India, but, through diffidence, he declined the 
honour. He was an authority in matters relating to 
land and currency and wrote largely on both these 
subjects. His book on “ Silver ” shews profound 
mastery of the currency question, but his greatest work, 
was the one on the relation between landlord and tenant 
in Bengal The zemindari settlement of Bengal will 
remain a standing monument of his industry and re- 
search, and, though superseded by Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
“ Bengal MSS.,” will continue to be a charter of the 
Bengal Zemindars. When he set to work it was 
with a view to curb the pretensions of the zemindars, 
but such was the strength of their cause and such his 
own adherence to truth that he ended by siding with 
the Permanent Settlement. At great sacrifice to himself 
and with an utter disregard for money, he trieabis best 
to help those who sought it in distress and even ran 
into debt and came to grief. But his dealings were, 
always honourable* When arrested for debt and brought 
before die High Court he vfras asked by the Presiding 
Judge why he did not take the benefit of the Act, he 
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made no t^ply and quietly went to jail. He was a man 
of very simple b&bits and was unassuming an<^ kind- 
hearted to a degree in his private life. It was once 
remarked of him that Hollingbery could control the 
finances of an empire but was unable to tie his own 
purse-strings. For many years he contributed a monthly 
«um of two hundred rupees towards the expenses of 
the Doveton College. On his retirement, forced upon 
him by his civil imprisonment, he had applied for a bonus, 
but the Government of Lord Lytton would not sanction 
it for the benefit of his creditors and granted him only 
a special pension of Rs. 500 per month. This was but 
a poor acknowledgment of the great services he had 
rendered to the State. He set apart, however, the whole 
of this pension to repay his debts which were incurred 
for no benefit to himself and fell back on personal labour 
to support himself for the few remaining years of his 
life. He stayed at Jeypore and other places where he 
earned enough for his few needs. He died on April 
27, 1895, at the Howrah General Hospital, aged 

seventy. He was the author of the several financial 
codes which are now collectively known as the Civil 
Service Regulations. A keen-sighted financier as he 
was, his ability as an officer is proved by the fact that he 
was often consulted by Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, 
and scarcely any financial scheme was passed which had 
not his approval. Sir Richard Temple took his advice 
in every difficulty and was almost invariably guided by 
him. Once he had asked Hollingbery to devise a scheme 
for raising money without fresh taxation. The latter 
suggested the reduction of the expenditure in Jails and 
the Whipping Act was passed. He wanted to get half 

J ^e population flogged to save Government from a 
nanclal crisis 1 He was very hardworking and shrank 
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from no labour, however great. On one occasion l>ord 
Northbrook wanted to give him certain instructions 
personally and required his presence at dinner. Mr. 
Hollingbery’s name not being in the Government House 
list, Mr. Chapman, the Financial Secretary, asked him 
to call at Government House to qualify himself for the 
honour. He gave every satisfaction to the Viceroy, 
and not only finished the special work before the ayotted 
time, but did it in addition to his current duties, though 
orders were issued to relieve him. He was exception* 
ally kind to his assistants and would never punish 
them if he could help it. He used to say that office 

clerks are taught to tell lies by the harshness of 

their superiors. He left one son whom he sent 

to England for education and who took orders in 

the Church of England. Mr. Hollingbery was 
first cousin to E. W. Kellner, Esq., C.I.E., and to 

Sir George Welsh Kellner, 

who was born at Calcutta on March 20, 1825, and 
was a son of Mr. Francis Daniel Kellner. He entered 
the service of the Indian Government in a subordinate 
capacity in 1841 and in the same year married Caroline, 
daughter of Mr. H. B. Gardener. It is said that when 
he was a young man of sixteen earning his livelihood by 
giving lessons in drawing, he made a fancy sketch of a 
Bengal official of high rank. The humour and truthful- 
ness of the portrait attracted the notice of a hig officer 
who befriended young Kellner and secured fos. him a 
post of a clerk in the Financial Department of the 
Government of India. His merits were appreciated by 
the head of his office and he contrived to get employed 
on a special mission which afforded scope for the 
exercise of his innate capacity for marshalling facts 
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and figures. An official report of his^ at length attract- 
ed the attention of Lord Dalhousie, who selected him 
to ' make a financial enquiry into the accounts of the 
Government mid displayed great tact and discretion 
in the discharge of his duty. Lord Canning selected 
him for other similar enquiries and eventually for 
the Military Finance Commission. He improved his 
Indiap experience by a course of studies in accounts in 
the war offices in London and Paris and also studied 
the financial working of the principal railways in both the 
places. On his return to India he was employed in 
re-organising the account departments of the Public 
Works, Railways, Customs and Civil offices. He 
possessed an intimate knowledge of military accounts, 
and, in the words of Sir Richard Temple, was one of the 
ablest men whom the uncovenanteJ service of India has 
produced. He accompanied Sir F. Goldsmid on a 
financial mission to Turkey in connection with the 
Telegraph Department and was twice deputed as a 
Government witness before committees of the House of 
Commons on Indian Finance and was complimented on 
both occasions for the evidence he gave. In the dis- 
charge of his various duties he uniformly exhibited a dis- 
cretion which not only obtained the approval of Govern- 
ment but secured for him many friends in all depart 
ments of the service. He was appointed, on the ground 
of special fitness, to the post of Military Accountant- 
General of India in 1871, — an office which had up to 
that time been held by officers of high military rank. 
As a reward for his eminent services he was made a 
C.SJ. in 1877 and a K. C. M. G. two years later. 
He accompanied Lord Wolseley as Financial Commis- 
^ifipner and Member of Council to Cyprus (which had 
|lisc« during the Russo-Turkish War, been added to 
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England) in 1878* That year, on hi^ departure from 
Calcutta, he was entertained by his old ‘‘ Uncove- 
nanted ” friends at a dinner in the Town Hall. 

In 1882, he married Jane, daughter of Mr. 
F. B. Carter and in the same year was deputed by 
the Council of Foreign Bondholders to report upon 
the condition and prospects of the Republic of Costa 
Rica. He was made Assistant Pay Master-General t)f the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England in 1884 and 
died in London on loth June 1886, and was buried in 
the Kensal Green Cemetery. He was essentially a self- 
made man and had worked for his uncovenanted 
brethren for many years as Secretary to their Family 
Pension Fund. Of polished manners and devoid of 
any approach to pomposity, in private life he was 
very sociable and popular. By his first wife, he had 
a son, Cecil George, who was baptised at old St. James's 
Church which fell shortly after the Mutiny. The young 
man returned to India as a barrister, but died at 
Maimansing in his thirtieth year (1880). 

An endeavour has been made above to recall a 
few Financiers whom India has known. The number 
of others, by whose deliberations and advice the country 
has benefited, is of course considerable. 


Kiran Nath Dear, B.A. 
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ljl(M>ERN EOYPT. By tlw Earf of Cromor. With Portcaif of Aathor 
aod a Map. Macoiinao & Co., Loodoo. 2 vols. IMS, 

The maker of modern Egypt has come forward to tell the 
story ^f his work in the Valley of the Nile fora period extend- 
ing over thirty years after his retirement from the field of his 
laboui^. , Being auto-biographical and written from personal 
knowledge, the work certainly possesses an abiding interest and 
a general importance which books of a like nature can scarcely 
expect to possess, produced as the latter are from published 
records, newspaper reports and second-hand information. Pos- 
sessing first-hand knowledge of unique importance of tne great 
events in which he acted the principal part and which went gra- 
dually to the making of modem Egypt as a British Protectorate, 
it is undoubtedly the fact that Lord Cromer is the best person 
to give us an account of the way in which the Valley of the Nile 
hds been restored from chaos to order and from anarchy to 
peace. “ And whatever be thp ultimate issue of that under- 
taking,” says Mr. Traill, “its record, let us be sure, will retain 
a lasting place in history, as its memories will abide in the tradi- 
• tionsof the Egyptian people. If England, concentrating her 
strength for self-defence were forced to-morrow to retire from 
Egypt — even as Rome, our prototype in history, withdrew her 
legions from our own shores when her enemies gathered on her 
frontier — the last two decades of the nineteenth century would 
still be reraembftred in the Nile valley as a period when for the 
first time for countless generations, law and order and security 
reigned under the aegis of a power which has spread these bless- 
ings ovej; half the world ; when the stream of justice flowed 
pure from its fount, and the rich man could no more deflect its 
course than he could divert the waters of the Nile from the plot 
of the poprest cultivator ; when the hand of the oppressor was 
stayed over the people, and the extortions of the tax-gatherer 
weSjS.'ihade to cease, and the lash was wrested from the task- 
, and the peasant everywhere ate of the fruit of his 
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labour, no *(nan making bioi afraid. Tbe i^ecoUection of these 
things will not sobn pass away in Egypt ; the experience is too 
sadly strange, too pathetically novel for that It will be en-' 
graven on the hearts of the people as upon a stela as enduring as 
the sepulchres of their kings. And wherever the tale of this, 
great and. beneficent work is told the name of the English 
Administrator who guided its whole course from commence^ 
ment to completion, whose unconquerable patience overcame 
one by one all the obstacles that impeded it, whose sagacity 
foresaw and whose firmness averted all the dangers that threat- 
ened it, will claim a place at the head of every chapter of the 
noble narrative, and be recalled with honour on every page.” 

« The above is a glorious panegyric on the work done by 
Lord Cromer in Egypt, and no one can deny its justness and pro- 
priety. The work is magnificent and has altogether turned 
the history of the land of the Pharoahs in a different 
course. The intervention of England in Egyptian affairs 
is a god-send to the happy Valley of the Nile and the 
commission given to Lord Cromer for carrying out England’s 
mission there is really providential. At present the work 
done by Lord Cromer may appear to some as altogether 
beneficial to England and harmful to Egyptian indepen- 
dence, but we cannot, by any stretch of imagination, fore- 
see how it could go to the annihilation of the best interests 
of the Egyptians. On the other hand, there are unmistakable 
ligns indicating that the work done by Lord Cromer has 
aroused the Egyptians to take a more prominent part in "the 
administration of their own country and has produced ambi- 
tions and aspirations quite like those of the Western people. 
Lord Cromer has sown seeds of a national movement in the 
Valley of the Nile, and it is only time and prudent manage- 
ment that are required now by the Egyptians for reaping the 
harvest. The fact that the Egyptians are now ambkious of 
becoming a nation self-governing, independent and powerful, 
is itself the consequence of the magnificent work done by Lord 
Cromer apparently for England but really for the people of the 
Land of the Nile. Before England’s intervention, there was no 
hankering among the Egyptians for a national independent 
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H«4 hi^ Yueh « 8ie!(itfia«rtf among the people, 
n6rironiif 0 oojtltiA emdd h 4 ve enltr6<) Sg^pt and meddled with 
'ife potl^eal affair* ifil the* manner In wMch France and England 
bi^ iieen abie to do. The conaciouaness of national existence 
whs adwent hmottg the l^gyp^ni^ but this sentiment nof> how 
strong and widely prevalent Offiong them under the guise of 
Fan>Ijdamic movemerft, is too clear to be dwdt upon. Eng- 
land’s work in Egypt, just as her work in Incila, has inspired 
the people with the sentiment of nationality — a gain which 
under the aegis of any other Foreign Power it would have been 
•quite impossible for the Egyptians to acquire within so short 
a time. 

Coming to the book under notice we find, with a melan- 
choly sensation, that the most striking part of Lord Cromer’s 
work is his severe, rather cruel, criticism of General Gordon, the 
hero and martyr of Khartoum. His Lordship does not endorse 
the bitter accusations so freely levelled against the British 
Government in regard to their Soudan Policy in 1883-84, but 
be thinks they made two great mistakes. Of these one was 
a sin of omission and the other a sin of commission. The sm 
•of omission was that the Government did nothing to stop the 
departure of the Hicks’ expedition. The sin of commission 
was the despatch of General Gordon to Khartoum. Looking back 
at what occurred after a space of many years, two points are 
now clear to Lord Cromer. The first is, that no Englishmat^ 
should have been sent to Khartoum. The second is, that if an^ 
one had to be sent, General Gordon was riot the right man ta 
send. Ha(} the Hicks’ expedition been fordidden by the Home 
Government, General Gordon would never have been sent to 
the Soudan; it was the spark that led to a great cOnfiagration. 
The Mahdi bad arisen in 1S81 and spread bis rules among a 
fanatical and misgoverned people. Early in 1883 General Hicks 
was appointed to the Soudan Army and was stationed at 
Khoitoum. The Mahdi’s power grew by leaps and bounds . 
JEI ObeM, the capital of the province 'of Kofdofan, fell into 
his bauds; the question to be answered was — should a part 

thb Soudan be evacuated or should GmKrat Hicks 
tiMoim agai^^ the Mahdi ? The expert ojrinion 

i Ms 
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of Colonel Stewart, Lord Dufferin and Sir E, Malet was against 
the expedition, but the Egyptian Government was averse to 
looking the facts in the face and sanctioning a withdrawal. 
The British Ministers, on the other hand, declined to take 
the responsibility on their shoulders. They might have 
forbidden the expedition, but unfortunately they abstained 
from all interference. They appear, indeed, to have seen 
that the wisest plan for the Egyptian Government would 
have been to stand on the defensive at Khartoum. ^ But 
they did nothing to enforce this view. 

The Hicks’ expedition set out on September 8, 1883, three 
days before Lord Cromer’s arrival in Egypt, as British Consul- 
General at Cairo. On November 5th, led astray by its guides, 
left to wander for three days and nights without water, having 
lost many hundreds of men by thirst, the whole army was cut 
to pieces by the Mahdi’s forces. So came the necessity of 
evacuating the Soudan and of sending a right man to superin- 
tend the evacuation. The man chosen was the immortal 
General Gordon — a man, in Lord Cromer’s opinion, most unfitted 
for his task. As British Consul-General, Lord Cromer became 
largely responsible for the management of local affairs in Egypt, 
and it became clear that the evacuating of the Soudan was the 
only practicable policy. The British Government was reluctant 
to employ British or Indian troops, or to see the employment 
if a Turkish army. The garrisons, therefore, so far as possible, 
must be withdrawn, for Egypt could not hold her ground against 
the Mahdi. Who should be sent to carry out the evacuation ? 
On December i, 1883, Lord Granville telegraphed to Lord 
Cromer thus : — “ If General Charles Gordon were willing to go 
to Egypt, could he be of any use to you or to the Egyptian 
Government, and if so, in what capacity ? ” Lord Cromer ob- 
jected to General Gordon, he now tells us, on the ground of 
“ his personal unfitness to undertake the work in hand,” but he 
refused Lord Granville’s suggestion on the ground that Gordon, 
as a Christian, might alienate the loyal tribes. On January 10, 
18S4, Lord Granviile again suggested that Gordon might be 
useful, and again Lord Cromer rejected the proposal. “ Would ” 
he adds, “ that I had done so a third time ! ” But Lord Cromer 
coQsented—on conditions. He “ knew something," he says 
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of General Gordon's erratic character/* and insisted that he 
must understand his subordinate position, take his orders from 
the British Consul-General at Cairo and report to him regarding 
his mission. It is Lord Cromer's great complaint against 
General Gordon that in this respect he did not strictly fulfil 
his duty. 

It must not be thought that Lord Cromer does not pay 
sincere tribute to General Gordon's many good qualities. He 
does ^ but considering his own great responsibility at this time, 
he thinks it necessary to examine the side of Gordon’s character 
which made him unfitted for the trust confided to his generous 
nature. Impulsive flightiness was, says Lord Cromer, the 
main defect of General Gordon's character, and it was one 
which in his opinion rendered him quite unfit to carry out a 
work which pre-eminently required a cool and steady head. 
Lord Cromer used to receive some twenty or thirty 
telegrams from General Gordon in the course of the day 
when he was at Khartoum, those in the evening often 
giving opinions which it was impossible to reconcile with others 
despatched the same morning. The greater part of the English 
Press, notably the Pall Mall Gazette^ demanded tlie despatch of 
General Gordon to the Soudan ; Lord Granville and the Home 
Government desired to send him ; Sir Evelyn Wood and other 
experts were favourable to his employment. So, says Lord 
Cromer, “ I gave a reluctant consent, in reality against my own 
judgment and inclination, because I thought that as everybody 
differed from me I must be wrong. V also thought that I 
might be unconsciously prejudiced against General Gordon from 
the fact that his habits of thought and modes of action in deal- 
ing with public affairs differed widely from mine. In yielding, I 
made a mistake which I shall never cease to regret. Had I 
known General Gordon better I should certainly never have 
agreed, to his employment.” 

On January 26, 1884, General Gordon left Cairo for Khart- 
oum on his fateful mission, in excellent spirits and hopeful of 
success. “ My own heart, ” writes Lord Cromer, “ was heavy 
within me, I bad seen General Gordon. Manifestly, in spite 
of many fine and attractive qualities, he was even more eccen- 
tric than I had originally supposed.” He might be under Lord 
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Cromer^s orders, but “ a man who habitually consults the Prophet 
Isiah when he is in a difficulty, is not apt to obey the orders 
of any one/^ The main point of Lord Cromer's indictment 
against General Gordon is this that he was sent to Khartoum 
‘ to do the best he could to carry out the evacuation ” and that 
he extended his instructions to an extent which was violation of 
his duty, that he wished to “ smash the Mahdi,’' and he refused 
to consider any scheme which did not provide for the retreat of 
all the garrisons throughout the Soudan which were menaced by 
the Mahdi. On Novembei' 19, 1884, he wrote : — “ I declare 
positively, and once for all, that I will not leave the Soudan until 
everyone who wants to go down is given the chance to do so, 
unless a Governmet is established which relieves me of the 
charge ; therefore if any emissary or letter comes up here order- 
ing me to come down I will not obey it, but, will stay here and 
fall with the town and run all risk. " Magnificent, comments 
Lord Cromer, but neither war nor duty ! Hence Lord Cromer 
finds no hesitation in saying that General Gordon cannot be 
considered to have tried to do his duty, unless a very strained 
and mistaken view be taken of what his duty, was. He appears to 
Lord Cromer to have set up for himself a certain standard of 
duty without any deliberate thought of the means by which his 
objects were to be accomplished, or of the consequence which 
would probably ensue to the British Government and the British 
nation from attempts to accomplish them. As a matter of 
public morality, Lord Cromer cannot think that General 
Gordon’s process of reasoning is defensible. The duty of a 
public servant placed in his position was to sink his personal 
opinions. 

The truth is, according to Lord Cromer, that General 
Gordon was so eager to “ smash the Mahdi, ” and so possessed 
with the idea that it was the boanden duty of the British Gover- 
nment to extricate all the garrisons that he tried to force the 
hand of the Government and to oblige them to send an expedi- 
tion to the Soudon. Lord Cromer thus sums up the 
melancholy indictment : — “ I do not think that it can be held 
that General Gordon made any serious effort to carry out the 
main ends of British and Egyptian policy in the Soudan, He 
thought more of his personal opinions tha^i of the interests of 
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the State. He did hot adopt his means to his ends. He knew, 
or at all events he should have known, what were the main and 
what the subsidiary, objects of British policy, and he deliberate- 
ly ranked the second before the first, because his personal pre- 
dilections tended in that direction. The execution of that 
policy should have been in the hands of a man who could fight 
if necessary, but who would devote all his efforts to turning his 
mission into one of peace rather than of war ; he should have 
been cool, self-controlled, clear-headed, and consistent, deliberate 
in the formation of his plans, after a careful study of the facts 
with which he had to deal, and steadfast in their execution 
when once his mind was made up. General Gordon possessed 
none of these qualities. He was extremely pugnacious. He 
was hot-headed, impulsive and swayed by his emotions. It is 
a true saying that “ he that would govern others first should be 
the master of himself.” One of the leading features of General 
Gordon’s strange character was his total absence of self-control. 
He was liable to fits of ungovernable and often of most un- 
reasonable passion. He formed rabid opinions without deli- 
beration, and rarely held to one opinion for long. His Journal, 
in which his thoughts from day to day are recorded, is even 
in the expurged form in which it was published, a mass of 
inconsistencies. He knew nothing of English public life, or 
generally, of the springs of action which move governing bodies. 
He appears to have been devoid of the talent, so valuable to a 
public servant in a distant country, of transporting himself 
in spirit elsewhere. His imagination, indeed, ran riot, but when- 
ever he endeavoured to picture to himself what was passing in 
Cairo or London, he arrived at conclusions which were not only 
unworthy of himself but grotesque — as, for instance, when he 
likened himself to Uriah and Hittite, and insinuated that the 
British Government hoped that he and his companions would 
be killol or taken prisoners by the Mahdi.” 

In fact, concludes Lord Cromer, “except personal courage, 
great fertility in military resource, a lively, though sometimes ill- 
directed, repugnance to injustice, oppression and meanness of 
every description and a considerable power of acquiring influ- 
ence over those, necessarily limited in numbers, with whom he 
was brought in pe^onal contact, General Gordon does not 
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appear to have possessed any of the qualities which would have 
fitted him to undertake the difficult task he had in hand.” The 
above is a serious indictment against a dead man, by which 
Lord Cromer challenges the verdict of the whole civilised world 
which has long ago accepted General Gordon as the supreme 
type, in these latter days, of devotion to duty even unto death. 
“ I am quite happy, thank God,** General Gordon wrote to his 
sister within a few weeks of his death. And like Lawrence 
“1 have tried to do my duty'' To this Lord Cromer /eplies 
in the negative. A well-known critic says — let us endeavour 
to answer Lord Cromer’s two questiows. What was General 
Gordon’s duty? Did he in reality try to do his duty? The 
materials for replying to these questions are fortunately ample 
and of undisputed authenticity. General Gordon’s duty was 
to execute the mission entrusted to his care, to obey his instruc- 
tions, and to save the honour of his country. What was the 
mission entrusted to him ? General Gordon’s version of it was 
that he had to cut off the dog’s tail, coute que coute^ and save 
the garrisons. lie was to go up and evacuate the country, fully 
understanding that the Government would not guarantee the 
future government of the Soudan. He accepted the mission 
on that understanding. When he got to Cairo he met Lord 
Cromer, who had originally suggested the despatch of an officer 
of high authority to Khartoum “ with full powers to withdraw 
the garrisons and to make the best arrangements he can for the 
future of the country.” This was the root idea in Lord Cromer’s 
mind as to the double duty to be imposed upon the “ officer 
of high authority ” who happened to be General Gordon. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the 
above duty, as originally defined by Lord Cromer himself before 
General Gordon was selected when he himself had vetoed the 
appointment of General Gordon, was twofold ; and neither part 
was subsidiary, but both are essential. He had (i) to withdraw 
the garrisons and ( 2 ) to arrange for the future government of the 
country. After General Gordon’s arrival at Cairo, Lord Cromer 
gave him detailed instructions as to his duty. The main end to be 
kept in view and pursued was the evacuation of the Soudan. But 
this included the two objects above stated. In order to achieve 
tfyis two-fold end, he was appointed Govejnor-General of the 
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Soudan by the Egyptian Government, which at that lime was 
in the pocket of Lord Cromer, The firmans issued by the 
Khedive were approved by Lord Cromer, and they still further 
defined General Gordon’s duty. The governing sentence was the 
following : — “ We trust that your Excellency will adopt the 
most effective measures for the accomplishment of your mission 
in this respect (the withdrawal of the troops, civil officials, and 
such of the inhabitants, together with their belongings, as may 
wish tooleave the Soudan), and that, after completing the evacu- 
ation, you will take the necessary steps for establishing an 
organised government in the different provinces of the Soudan 
for the maintenance of order and the cessation of ail disorders 
and incitement to revolt.” To avoid all possibility of doubt, he 
w^as further charged: — (i) to restore public tranquillity on a 
sure basis; (2) to establish justice and order ; (3) to maintain 
the security of the roads open to commerce. The Khedive 
in granting General Gordon such extensive powers, said : 

I have only made one condition : that he should provide for 
the safety of the Europeans and the Egyptian civilian element. 
My heart bleeds at the thoughts of the thousands of Io3’al 
adherents whom a false step may doom to destruction.” 

Here then wc have General Gordon’s duty defined by the 
two authorities to whom he owed allegiance. Both put the 
safety of the garrisons in the first place, and both added, as an 
only less important duty, the establishment of some government 
in the evacuated territory, a duty to be understood after the 
completion of the evacuation. To do that was General Gordon’s 
duty. “Did he in reality try to do his duty?” It is surely 
preposterous on the part of Lord Cromer to raise such a question 
after the lapse of so many years during which General Gordon’s 
memory has been cherished by the world as a martyr to the 
cause of Duty. The entire tragic record shows that General 
Gordon*was desperately and passionately determined to do his 
duty and execute his instructions, and that it was because he 
deemed the honour of England pledged to the carrying out of 
those instructions that he incurred the animosity of those who 
are involved in the “ indelible disgrace ” of his betrayal. The 
accusation and indictment are evidently an after-thought. No 
suggestion that Genqiral Gordon was flinging his instructions to 
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the winds finds any place in Lord Cronjer's own despatches 
during that fateful year of 1884. On the contrary, Sir Evelyn 
Baring again and again identified himself with Gordon’s policy. 
In his book he endeavours to make out that General Gordon 
allowed himself to be carried away by his pugnacious self- 
willed spirit and that he subordinated the interests of the 
State to his personal opinion !! A more unworthy slander was 
never uttered about a dead hero. 

Lord Cromer’s contention now is that General Gordon’s 
discovery on February 26th that “ if Egypt is to be quiet, the 
Mahdi must be smashed up,” showed that his combative spirit 
completely got the better of him, and that the demand for the 
smashing of the Mahdi was contrary both to the spirit and the 
text of his instructions. But he only discovered that after 
Gordon was dead. Writing to Lord Granville immediately 
after he received Gordon’s telegram, he expressed his entire 
agreement with General Gordon’s proposal “ to make every 
effort of which the present circumstances admit to set up some 
.settled form of Government to replace the former Egyptian 
administration.” He went further than this. After he had 
received General Gordon’s long despatch on March 8th, 1884, 
ex}.>laining that it was absolutely necessary to have Zebehr 
at once, because Zebehr ‘‘ would make short work out of the 
Mahdi,” Lord Cromer telegraphed urgently supporting General 
Gordon’s demand, declaring ” I think the policy of sending 
Zebehr to Khartoum and giving him a subsidy is in harmony 
with the policy of evacuation.” Now, when General Gordon 
is dead, Lord Cromer tells us, that the policy of smashing the 
Mahdi, of which the despatch of Zebehr was the indispensable 
first step, was in flagrant violation both of the spirit and the 
letter of his instructions ! Even that is not all. He now says 
that when the demand for Zebehr was refused, General Gordon, 
if he had been loyal to his instructions, “ought to have 
concentrated his efforts on evacuation. He did nothing of the 
soit. He thought mainly of the subsidiary portion of his 
instructions and neglected the main issue.” Now it is difficult 
to find words adequately to describe such a misrepresentation 
of the facts. We have only to turn to page S 18 of Lord Cromer’s 
own book to find the conclusive refutation of this abominable 
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calumny. On March loth, Genei'al Gordon anticipating the 
refusal of Zebehr and the diversion to Berber, wrote to Lord 
Cromer saying that in that case ‘‘ I can see no use in holding 
on to Khartoum. Your instructions to me had better be that 
I should evacuate Khartoum, and with all the employees and 
troops remove the seat of Government to Berber. You must 
give a prompt reply to this, as even the retreat to Berber may 
not be in my power in a few days, and even if carried out 
at once,^ the retreat will be of extreme difficulty.’^ There is 
nothing here about thinking “ mainly of the subsidiary portion 
of his instructions.” Gordon asks for instructions to justify him 
in “ concentrating ” on the main issue. Now what was Lord 
Cromer’s reply? He tells us (page 521): “I repeated Lord 
Granville’s tel^rams (authorising him to extend his appointment 
for any reasonable period which may be necessary to carry out 
the objects) — plural, mark you, not the one object of sending 
down the garrisons of this mission with which he has been 
entrusted ” instructing him at the same time to “hold on to 
Khartoum until I could communicate further with the British 
Government” Alas ! Gordon was even then cut off from all 
communication with the outside world. Is it conceivable that 
the man who refused to order Gordon at his own request, to 
“concentrate on evacuation ” and who actually ordered him to 
“hold on to Khartoum” until he had accomplished the objects of 
his mission, should now have the calm effrontery to upbraid 
General Gordon for holding on to Khartoum, and trying to 
accomplish the objects of his mission ? 

This charge brought in cold blood against a dead man who 
died because he obeyed Lord Cromer’s orders is obviously an 
after-thought. Lord Cromer now admits that he ought to have 
ordered him to come down to Berber. But at the time he saw 
too well the objections to that course. He wrote to Lord 
Granville thus : — " The alternative which General Gordon will 
probably adopt of evacuating Khartoum at once and retiring on 
Berber is open to veiy great objections and will be most difficult 
to execute. It involves the certainty of sacrificing the garrisons 
of Sennar, Babr-el-Ghasel and Gondokoro. I do not think that 
retreat could be carried out without great personal risk to 
(Gordon and Stewart. JThe ultimate effect will be that Khartoum . 
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must fall to the Mahdi, whose powers will jpe thus immensely 
increased, and the policy of creating a bulwark between Egypt 
and the Mahdi, which I cannot but think is the only wise course 
to follow, will have to be finally abandoned.” The doctrine that 
the setting up of a government for the Soudan was merely 
subsidiary to the main issue — that of rescuing the garrisons — 
found no favour in Lord Cromer’s sight in 1884. He wrote 
in the same despatch from which we have quoted already : — 
General Gordon’s main contentions appear to me to be perfect- 
ly clear and reasonable. They are, first, that the two questions 
of withdrawing the garrisons and of arranging for the future 
government of the country cannot be separated. Secondly, 
that it is most undesirable, even if it be possible, for him to with- 
draw without leaving some permanent man to take his place.” 
Yet it is the man who wrote that in 1884 who now asperses the 
honour and loyalty of General Gordon because he acted upon 
these “ perfectly clear and reasonable contentions,” the force of 
which was then recognised even at Cairo. How much more 
cogent they must have seemed at Khartoum need not be said. 
Is it possible that Lord Cromer, feeling a very natural shame at 
the way in which he had thwarted General Gordon’s policy and 
had so contributed to his doom, has found an ignoble relief in 
aspersing the character of the hero who sacrificed himself to save 
the honour of his country ? *‘It grieves me” says an old friend 
of Gordon, “ to have to make such a suggestion concerning a 
public servant who has so distinguished a record as Lord Cromer. 

I owe it to the memory of my dead friend to expose the mean- 
ness of the attempt to besmirch the fair name of the Bayard of 
the nineteenth century.” 

The second volume is different in character from the first 
and will be found more generally readable. It has clearly been 
written in large part recently, probably during the nine months 
which have elapsed since Lord Cromer’s retirement from official 
life. It deals with the present position in Egypt and its future. 
It is the work of a freer band, of a writer no longer officially 
responsible, of one giving vent to feelings and opinions long 
suppressed. We imagine it will embarrass to no small degree 
the work of conciliating popular feeling entrusted to his 
•successor at Cairo. This portion of Lord Cromer’s work is in 
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efifect a fierce, nay, brutal, challenge to all native Egyptian 
sentiment, emphasising the bitterness of the writer’s heart 
partially disclosed in his last official report, published a year 
ago. It begins with an attack on the Mahomedan religion 
which cannot but give the gravest offence both in Egypt and in 
India, and it goes on to deny all claim of intellectual or moral 
fitness for self-government not only to the Mahomedans of 
Egypt, but to every section there of the native community, 
Copts, Armenians and Syrians all alike. It is written, more- 
over, ifi that tone of contemptuous official superiority, which, 
whether justified in fact or not, has done more than anything 
else to raise trouble for us in India, a tone which in spite of the 
material benefits bestowed on Egypt by hh administration 
roused against Lord Cromer in his last days at Cairo such a 
storm of native resentment as to leave him almost without a 
friend. We cannot think that the publication of abusive words 
so wounding at the present moment can do anything but grave 
harm. It is, indeed, more than probable that Lord Cromer is 
himself aware that this will be the result, and that the appear- 
ance of a work by him containing them runs risk of being 
disapproved in certain high quarters, There is, indeed, a 
suggestion of such a probability in the brief preface, dated 
31st December 1907, in which Lord Cromer at the moment of 
publication explains: — ‘“I am wholly responsible for the contents 
of this work. It has no official chai*acter whatever.” 

With the exception of Gordon episode which is dealt with 
regardless of official etiquette, there is, wp believe, nothing in 
the historic part of the whole work — that is the major portion — 
which might not have been put together equally well by a 
painstaking compiler out of the Blue-books and other published 
records. There is hardly any new document quoted or incident 
narrated or fact not already known. Still the work is not 
without its merits ; its reflections on the British policy in Egypt 
and the author’s cogitations on the future of the Valley of the Nile 
are matters of serious consequence to the future administrators 
of a great dependency of Great Britain. Lord Cromer has 
practically made Egypt a British dependency ; the Khedive 
is now only an annuitant of England. As such, the Egyptians 
kre to all intents and^ purposes, as good as British subjects. , 
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The fate of Egypt like that of India rests entirely with the 
British politicians. According to Lord Cromer Egypt for the 
Egyptians, like India for the Indians, is nothing less than a 
dream, and Egyptian nationality a chimera. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER. By Winston Churchill. Macmillan and 

Co., Ld., If 08. 

The distinction between the strong and the merely 
strenuous, between the forceful and purposeful character and 
that which is merely “ pushful,” is one that is very apt to 
be lost sight of nowadays. Mr. Winston Churchhill draws 
in vigorous line, however, and he will be a dull reader 
who fails to read the lesson of “ Mr. Crewe's Career. ” 
From dedication to postscript the book is manifestly and 
unashamedly full of purpose, and good purpose too. And yet 
we do not often read a story so full of interest and grip. 

There may be those who will regret that our author has 
come down out of the past to grapple with what we somewhat 
loo easily term the commonplace present. And yet nearly 
all of us, at times, grow aweary of the past, and our minds are 
held by the great problems of our owii time. Why, we ask 
sometimes, did not Shakespeare tell us something of the spaci^ 
ous limes of Queen Elizabeth ? And why, equally, should not 
our best writers use their best endeavours to record the 
attitude of mind, the habits of life, and the great movements of 
the by no means dull or uneventful period of earth’s history in 
which they and we are alike spectators and actors ? 

Austen Vane, the son of Hilary Vane, the law agent of 
the Imperial Railroad, launches out upon a sea of troubles 
when his untamed conscience bids him oppose his father, 
and his environment becomes positively tempestuous when his 
affections fix themselves on Victoria Flint, the daughtqj: of the 
president of the same high-handed corporation. Conscience 
rules, however, and in the end the heart comes to its own. The 
character of Victoria Flint commands admiration. Here is 
a young woman of perception, and, though to her hard and 
masterful father and to her empty frivolous mother Austen 
•is but a young fool who cannot see where^is chances of success 
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lie, to her he is the oipe man who can be trusted and believed 
in. Humphrey Crewe whirls in and out in his red car: he 
represents money, and all that money gets, but his soul is lean, 
and his perception is as deficient as his sense of humour. 

Shall we say that some of the characters are overdrawn ? 
No, for we have met them times out of number. The self- 
sufficiency of Mr. Crewe, is a very widely distributed virtue, 
and yet — did any man ever propose to any woman in the way 
he did ? 

Tlie book is full of the poetic consciousness of nature ; the 
changing aspects of mountain and river and sky are interwoven 
with human moods and actions in our author’s accustomed 
way. “ Mr. Crewe’s Career ” is an interesting story, and, as we 
have indicated, it is also a book to give thought to the thought- 
ful in more than one direction. 
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Aftermath of 
Anarchism. 


Art. I.--THB QUARTER. 

T he history of the third quarter of 1908 is that of 
the aftermath of anarchism and sedition. The 
revelations of Norendra Nath GoswamI, the approver 
in the Alipore trial, stimulated police 
activity, and domiciliary visits result* 
ing frequently in the capture of 
incriminating documents, arms, and materials for 
the manufacture of infernal machines, as well as the 
apprehension of persons whose loyalty was supposed, 
to be above suspicion, were the daily theme of the 
newspapers in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. The 
preliminary enquiry in the Magistrate's Court at Alipore 
was unduly prolonged, with disastrous consequence- 
Arabindo Ghose and his fellow anarchists were detained 
in the Alipore Jail, and as time went on and public 
interest waned in the monotonous tale of their misdoings, 
the precautions of the jailors were relaxed and the 
prisoners were allowed an extraordinary amount of free- 
dom. The more daring among them caught the chahce to 
complete a plot for the murder of the approver. Their 
friend^ outside succeeded in smuggling into the jail 
hospital some revolvers and ammunition which were 
entrusted to Kanai Ldll Dutt, an undeigradus^ ctf the 
C![alcutta Uiuverdty, and Satyendra Nhtb Bo«, a 
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from Midnapore. *On Monday, 30th August, Calcutta 
startled by the report that Goswami had been shot 
dead. He had been induced to visit the hospital on 
tlm excuse that Kanai Lall Dutt had a confession to 
make, and was then ruthlessly murdered in sfute of a 
brave effort by two European convict warders, Higgins 
and Linton, to save him. Kanai Lall and Satyendra 
were t|ied at the Alipore Sessions, the former being 
convicted of murder, but the latter acquitted. Mr. Roe, 
the Sessions Judge, declined to accept the verdict as 
regards the second accused and referred the matter to 
the High Court. The prisoners are still awaiting their 
docrni. The death of the approver is likely to prove 
a serious embarrassment to the prosecution in the 
coming trial at the Alipore Sessions of Arabindo Ghose 
and his accomplices ; he was not cross-examined at the 
preliminary enquiry, and his ex parte testimony is 
naturally suspect. 


Khudiram Bose, the miscreant of the Mozufferpore 
outrage, tried every device of the law 
Khtjditam Bosf. cscape the rope, but without 

success. He finally appealed to the Viceroy’s clemency 
making a most abject recantation, but much to the relief 
of all loyalists in India the appeal was rejected and he 
was duly hanged at Mozufferpore. He used his last 
days to write an autobiography which has not yet been 
allowed to see the light. 


The trial of Bal Gungadhur Tilak, the hierophant 


Bal Gttogadbur Tilak. 


of the Extremist doctrines, under 
the reformed Press Act attracted the 


attention of the whole civilbed world. The Judge was 


Parsee, Mr, Davar, and there was a mixed jury. The 
defended «himself with marked ability, but be 
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was found guitty> by a majority of the jury and sentenced 
to six years’ transjportation. He was incarcerated at 
Ahmedaixu), but after a month Sir Georgy Clarke, the 
Governor of Bombay, converted imprisonment into 
honourable exil^,, and the old Maharatta agitator was 
sent to Burma where he is being treated like a political 
prisoner. The action of the Governor was adversely 
criticised by a powerful section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, but gave much satisfaction to the native.?. 

Similar clemency was extended by the Governor of 
Madras. Sir Arthur Lawley, to Mr. 

G. Subr&tnania Iyer • t ««« 

G. Subramania Iyer, a veteren Mad* 
rasee journalist, at one time editor of the Hindu, who 
published sedition in a paper called Swadesa M titan. 
He apologised amply and took the pledge against 
sedition. In consideration of his age and physical 
feebleness he was let off with a caution. 


Convictions for the publication of sedition were 
frequent during the quarter and quite 

Sedition Trials. i ir j • i* • i-o- 

half a dozen journalists in different 
parts of the country were placed in durance for studied 
recalcitrancy. A trial which greatly exercised Bengalee 
opinion as the quarter was closing was that of the 
Rajah of Narajole and several others at Midnapore 
for complicity in anarchism. It is not easy at the time 
of writing to put the situation in its true perspective, 
but it may fairly be said that the repressive legislation 
of the previous quarter has had the desired effect of 
taking the heart out of the propagandists of sedition. 


The protestations of loyalty as a counterpoise to the 
demonsttation. of edition wore 
^ numerous and widespread. To 

assure the fijiblic mind the Viceroy in August issued a 
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in wbliii fan stated that die 0oi^ei^e(i4''Ci| 
Indie he^ been enxioioly watching the pr<^i*e$s of 
events in this country. It must now be admitted that 
the situation has considerably improved and the pasung 
the Explosives and Press Acts has actually contributed 
to it. The tone of the Indian newspapers has improved 
and practically the Press of Eengal — with one or two 
notor^Kis exceptions — is free from violent writing. The 
Press in the Bombay Presidency and even the extreme 
section of the Maharathi Press are indulging in more 
reasonable criticisms. The newspapers in Madras and 
the Punjab have also improved their tone 

The Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. Ebassam 
and the United Provinces made 

Toiifs of • « 

extensive tours and were met every- 
where with addresses of loyalty and fealty to the Crown. 
Only in the city of Bombay was there any overt 
defiance of authority. The sentence on Tilak was used 
aa a pretext by mischievous agitators to incense the 
light-headed gkatee mill hands to riot. The Police, 
however, acted promptly and a little blood-letting had 
the desired effect to restore the health of the con- 
stitution. 

On I St July Lord Curzon raised a memorable 
debate in the House of Lords on 
0|4uoalnEngi«iui tjjg situation in India. After condemn- 
ing the Anglo-Russian Convention, he defended the 
Partition and rated Lord Morley for throwing Sir 
Bampfyhie Fuller to the wolves. He also declared that 
.recent rqiressive legislation was inadequate and 
t|Mi proposed refornui untimely. He was supported by 
IL,iOtd who refm’red in scathing terms to the 

llllife Frfsst. Morley defended Lord Mintb 
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pko 'm» pr^red to maintain law anii' order at 
all hazards. Three weeks later, Mr. Buchanan* 
the Under^Secretary for India introduced the Indian 
Budget to the House of Commons with a signi- 
ficant speech. Dealing with the political unrest 
and the recent outrages, he referred to the daily 
receipt of assurances of support from all sections 
the population in stamping out the hateful political 
diseases. The Government, he declared, would do that 
by any and every means at their command. We had to 
recognise the new spirit and political outlook on the 
part of many educated Indians^ .and the success of our 
rule would depend upon whether we were able to attract 
them to our side. To those loyally accepting our rule, 
we wanted to offer an active and real interest in the 
concerns in their own people. It was not a simple 
problem. If we convince them of the sincerity of our 
desire lor a solution, we shall have the assistance of all 
Moderates. He did not share the view that all would 
be well if the partition of Bengal were reversed. What 
was at present obligatory on them, particularly in 
Bengal, was to endeavour to improve the work of the 
administration, and to remove the soreness which had 
undoubtedly been caused by the manner in which the 
partition was carried out. Proceeding, Mr. Buchanan 
said that the object of the Government wa.s to advance 
fearlessly along the line of constitutional progress, so as 
to meet as far as possible, in the words of Lord Minto 
the political aspirations of honest reformers. The* final 
draft of the Reformed Councils scheme on which Sir 
Herbert Rtsley was engaged for several months was 
despatidied to Lord Morley by the last mail .in 
September. A statement will protably be made whmi 
Parliament reassembles. * 
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The ofi^dal «Ko gdited the ap|>lause of the whole 
country during the quarter was 
Sir John Hewett, the Ueutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces. 
Hia greatest achievement was the successful conquest 
of a dire famine which threatened to devastate 
the fairest portion of his domain. The following 
teiegrXm was sent to the Government of India by 
Sir John Hewett on the loth September “ I have 
much g^tification in informing the Government of 
India that all famine relief operations have been 
practically closed in the United Provinces. Vale- 
dictory doles were given to the few workers re- 
maining on the 29th August and all works closed. 
Similar doles have also been given to the largely 
reduced numbers in poor-houses and in receipt of 
gratuitous village relief. All such doles will have 
been exhausted by i6th September and the only 
work remaining will be the disposal of a few unclaim- 
ed orphans,” The Government of India replied on 
1 ith September : — “ The Governor-General in Coun-* 
cil has heard with much satisfaction that the posi- 
tion in the United Provinces has now so much 
improved that you are able to bring famine relief 
operations to a close and trusts that favourable seasons 
will now ensure to the people who have suffered so 
much a r^id recovery from the calamity of the past 
year. His Excellency has from the outset followed 
with much interest and sympathy the progress of the 
relief operations, and desires to congratulate yourself, 
your officers and your coadjutors amongst the public on 
the foresight displayed at each stage, on the prompditude 
efficiency of the action taken, mid on the success 
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Believing that sanitation is as Important for the 
regeneration of India as industry 

and agriculture, Sir John Hewe« 

called a Conference at Naini Tal in September. Ho 
made an excellent speech when opening it; part of 
which deserves to be quoted : — “ We may pour 
out money,” he said, “ like water on sanitary improve- 
ments, sdl to no purpose, if we do not gat the 

people to realize that they are for their good. Let 

us not forget that such success as has been attained 
in England is due to the general readiness of the people 
to believe that Sanitary regulations, irksome though 
they may appear, are designed for their good and must 
be obeyed. By what means can we best lead the 
people of this province to understand this first principle 
of all sanitary progress ? Instruction of the young at 
schools and colleges will not be without its effect, but 
what is really needed more than anything, is that educa- 
ted members of the community should bring home to the 
poorer classes the merits of practical hygiene. That 
has been well defined to aim at ‘ rendering growth more 
perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigorous, death more 


remote ’ In season and out of season those who have 
learnt the lesson that without sanitation there can be no 
moral or material progress, should preach to the public 
on the text that health means happiness. With stronger 
sinews the daily toil of a generation reared under more 
favourable conditions than those of the past will become 
more easy. So shall the earth be led more readily to 
bring forth her increase. Here we may surely hope 
Mies the road towards industrial progress throughout the 
land.' The goal may appear to be far away and indeed 
it is, but let us make a start on the road towards it. I 
feet sure that we could put nd nobler stm before us.” 
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The tong expected appointment of Sif Cuy 
Fleetwood Wilson to succeed Sir 
^ ® Edward Baker as Finance Member 

of the Viceroy’s Council was made 
by the King in August The delay in announcing the 
appointment was due to difficulties attendant on Sir G. 
F. Wilson’s service in the Home Civil Service — 
difficukies which now appear to have been overcome, 
In the meantime and till November, when the new 
man will arrive in India, the Hon’ble Mr. Meston 
will continue to act sub. pro tempore as Finance 
Member. 


Sir Harold Deane, the officer Lord Curzon, with 
his usual judgment of character, 
selected to be the first Chief Com- 
missioner of the North-West Frontier Province, died in 
London in August last of paralysis. He went home very 
ill a few weeks before, anticipating his regular leave, and 
there was even then very little hope of his recovery 
among his intimate friends. Like Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
he was a martyr to duty, and his name will be long 
revered by the wild Pathans as that of a strong but 
sympathetic ruler : a master of men. He was born 
on I St April 1854. 

An event of the quarter was the appearance of the 
Indian Daily News in August 

Halt Anna Journalism. . ° , 

as a two-pice paper. The Bengal 
Harkaru, the progenitor of the British Indian Street 
journal, was the first daily paper to be published in 
India ; it was fitting that the descendant should by a 
^|Hepas bold uphold a great tradition for enterprise. 
!;^henew ha’penny, as it is called, is printed on a rotary 
Inayedtutmrthe se(;;^nd to be set ub Calcutta. 



Art. 11.— THE MORALITY OP KALIDASA. 

P ROFESSOR DOWDEN, quoting Wordsworth’s 
words that “ every poet is a teacher and he who 
draws most largely fronl life and nature is the greatest of 
such teachers,” remarks that “ every eminent poet is a 
master in the formation of character : he trains his^upil 
in methods of looking at things ; and perhaps there is no 
better mode of a great writer’s sanctity and strength and 
breadth of mind than to observe what manner of man he 
helps to form. ” To none are these words more forcibly 
applicable than to Kalidasa, the greatest of the Indian 
dramatists. His name is revered as that of one who, 
by his creative genius, laid bare the pregnant possibili- 
ties of the Sanskrit literature whose well-known beauties 
were as yet a hidden treasure to the outer world. He 
impressed it with the stamp of his genius which created 
forms and images which astounded the world by their 
most lively exuberance and by their kaleidoscopic effects. 
A lasting place among the great poets of all nations is 
always assured to him as the master-painter of nature, 
and of those shades of emotions and feelings which 
agitate the human mind. “ Tenderness in the expres- 
sion of feeling or richness of creative fancy ” is a feeble 
description of the lofty efforts of one who soars high by 
his own intuition, and inculcates lessons which for prac- 
tical wisdom and ethical beauty are hardly surpassed in 
any literature. Goethe’s admiration of Sakuntala is too 
well known. Mons. H. Fouche thinks that “ there is 
nothing so perfect in the eligiac literature of Europe 
as the Maghaduta of Kalidasa.” The Ragkuvamsa too 
has equally earned the willing tribute that ** it is a splen- 
did monument of his genius and has been distinguished 
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for the beauty oT its similes and the power of imagi- 
nation displayed by the Indian Shakespeare, Kali- 
dasa, who exemplifies in his writings the truth of 
. Coleridge’s remark that * the great book of nature 
has been the music of gentle and pious men in all 
ages’.” 

We are not, however, concerned here with these 
broad characteristics of Kalidasa’s genius as a dramatist 
and as a poet generally, but with the part he played as a 
great teacher, as the philosopher and guide who had 
human interests at heart and had conserved them by 
forcible utterances conveying great truths. He had no 
charm for “ intellectual abstractions ” and “ doctrinaire 
theories ” which have little bearing on the actual realities 
of life. He set to himself the task of revealing real life, 
having studied it in all its various subtleties and “searched 
through all its secret windings and cavernous abysses.” 
It was far from him to contribute to unprofitable amuse- 
ment or to tickle childish fancy, by jingle of words and 
elaborate word-painting, by which certain poets sought 
to create an impression. It will be our purpose here to 
examine and expound the ethical ideals presented by 
Kalidasa in his own inimitable manner. Such of those 
expressions, precepts and sayings which have an ethical 
significance and which are. found scattered in his works 
will be culled out for the purpose of illustrating the kind 
of moral teaching aimed at by our great poet. The 
worldly wisdom which he conveyed in pithy generali- 
zations and with rare force and persuasiveness is the 
best legacy that he had transmitted to posterity who 
gratefully remember him for it, in preference to the 
many subtleties of expression, figures of fancy, and 
flourishes of rhetoric with which his works are otherwise 
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Humility is a virtue on which Kalidasa is not tir^ 
of expatiating at any length. He illustrated its practical 
application in his own case, when, in composing the 
Raghuvamsa, he was modest enough to compare his 
poetical efforts to the futile attempts of a pigmy who, in 
his greediness, stretches his dwarfish arms to pluck fruits 
which are within the reach of only tall men. (Raghu- 
vamsa, I. 3.) His modesty is such that he lays doiyfn the 
golden rule that no knowledge of the arts deserves to be 
ranked high, till it passes through the crucible of the 
appreciation of the wise : for the learned are always 
diffident of their own powers, Ijp^ver highly developed 
they may be, (Sakuntala, Act it) Pandita Kausiki, a 
female ascetic and companion of Queen Dharini, when 
she was nominated by the King Agnimitra as umpire 
to settle the dispute between two professors of music and 
dancing, in recognition of her critical proficiency in the fine 
arts, makes the modest observation that “ while there 
are towns where precious stones can be examined, there 
is no use of taking them to villages.” In other words, 
she felt strange that, when there was the assembly of 
learned men like the king and others of his court, she, 
comparatively an illiterate woman, should be entrusted 
with this responsible commission. (.Malavikagnimitra, 
Act I.) It has been remarked that " it is a characteristic of 
Kalidasa’s writings that they all begin with a charmingly 
modest introduction marked by great diffidence. The 
great poet never thinks that he has done well, until what 
he has done is pronounced good by the learned “* * * 
Bhavabhuti and others, on the contrary, do not consider 
it at all inconsistent with modesty to give long 
descriptions of the genealogies and of their attainments. 
Some of them again, Bhavabhuti, for example, are 
defiant and challenge the public in thSir introductions.*' 
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When Mancha con){:>Kments Dushyanta on his success 
in Vanquishing the Rakshasas, the inveterate enemies 
of Indra, and blesses him with “ future glories in 
the two worlds,” the King in his humility simply 
says “ I shall try to achieve fame as far as it may 
lie in my power.” (Sakuntala, Act VII,) Pururavas. 
being praised by the celestial damsels for the great 
valour displayed by him in rescuing Urvasi from a 
powerful demon, observes that “ his success is due to 
the great mightiness of Indra, just as even the far- 
reaching echo of a lion in a remote cave is enough to 
frighten elephants.” Chjtradhara admires his modesty 
which he considers “an ornament of valour ” (Vikramor- 
vasi, Act I.) “ While each of the three things in this 
world, viz., wealth, youth and beauty is enough to turn ' 
the heads of some men, King Atithi was unswayed by 
them and was the same modest ruler.” (Raghuvamsa, 
XVII. 43.) “ Immense wealth does not make good men 
proud, just as trees bend with the weight of their 
fruits and clouds laden with water come down to the 
earth.” “ Though doing the most meritorious actions, 
he felt ashamed at any flattering language used toward.s 
himself.” (Raghuvamsa, XVII. 73.) «;The natural 
modesty of the princes of the solar race, improved by 
education and strict discipline, just as the natural splen- 
dour of the fire is augmented by the oblations of ghee.” 
(Raghuvamsa X. 79.) 

“Of great riches,” says Bacon, “there is no real 
use, ‘except it be in distribution. *** Seek not proud 
riches, but such as thou mayst get justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly.” Similarly 
wealth was regarded by Kalidasa as a means to an 
^id, that end^ being its distribution among the poor, 
j^urvainegha 57cand Raghuvamsa, IV. 86.) He also 
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thinks that " it should be acquired, bemuse it gives one 
a position in society and makes the possessor an object 
of regard.” (Raghuvamsa, XVII. 60.) His profound 
knowledge of the human nature is shown by this most 
shrewd observation. Can it be doubted that one im- 
portant means of securing undoubted position in society 
is wealth, by which one’s ambition can be gratified ? It 
is the chief passport to recognition, fame and att that 
makes a man noble, philanthropic and patriotic in the 
eyes of the public. 

Though Kalidasa’s religious philosophy made him 
lean to the theory of renujjcii^ion as a means to 
salvation, he was still materialistic enough to admit 
the immense utility of mundane existence and the 
possibilities of good accruing from it. The perfor- 
mance of all duties, religious and social, depends upon 
the state of preservation of the human body. He here 
differed from those philosophers who hoped to attain 
bliss by severe penances and bodily mortification. 
Siva, in the disguise of a bachelor, interrogates Parvati 
as to whether her delicate body could stand the strain 
of the severe penance that she was undergoing and 
says that the fulfilment of the fourfold duties (Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha) is secured only so long as the 
health of the human body is preserved. (Kumarasam- 
bhava, V. 33,) “ Dilipa’s religious penances were free 

from self-inflicted sufferings.” Early rising was a habit 
inculcated by Kalidasa, as conducive to the best health. 
The solar Kings were well known for their punttual 
rising (Raghuvamsa, I. 6.) He regards game-hunting as 
the best sport for Kings. “ Hunting initiates one into 
the art of accurately aiming at moving objects, apprises 
one of the fear and ferocity of the game animals, and 
endows the body with the qualities * of briskness, oa. 
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account of the necessity for overcoming fatigue.” {Raghu- 
vamsa, IX. 49.) That methodical habits conduced to 
health were variously expressed by him. 

Kalidasa considers self-control as a great virtue in 
a man. “ He only can be called resolute whose mind 
does not give way to temptation.” “No trouble or 
difficulty can shake the resoluteness of those that have 
self-control.” (Kumarasambhava, I. 59 and III. 40.) 
Dushyanta says that the minds of Pururavas could never 
be directed against objectionable purposes. When 
Sakuntala presents herself before the king, he tries to 
describe her to himselj^as.she then appeared, but checks 
himself by saying that “it is wrong to look at another’s 
wife.” (Sakuntala, Act V.) Pururavas, on Urvasi taking 
leave of him in obedience to the commands of Indra, 
with great difficulty exercises control over himself and 
remarks that Indra’s orders should be at once obeyed, 
even though they are calculated to immerse him in 
sorrow at her impending separation. Next to self-control, 
nothing can be more laudable in a virtuous man then 
self-continence. 

Agnimitra is quite content with the genuine love 
of Malavika for him, though it might not be actually 
gratified : for he says “ now that he has learned that 
Malavika is as anxious and love-sick as he himself, 
and that he is himself the object of her passion, he 
would not care even if he and his mistress should die 
without ever being joined in actual wedlock. For he 
had Tather that two persons loving each other equally 
should never be able to marry, than that, if they are 
not really passionate of each other, but one of them 
indifferent and the other panting with love, they should 
come in contact and be married.” (Malavikagnimitra, 
^cti n.) Notwiftistanding the polygamous character of 
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Kalidasa’s heroes — which was a characteristic sign of 
the times — they never exceed the limits of decorum 
either in their expression of love or addresses to their 
sweethearts. Dushyanta thinks that when his mind, so 
steadfast and under control, is attracted by the charms 
of Sakuntala, there is no doubt that she is in a position 
to be married by a Kshatreya like himself, “ because 
under conflicting circumstances, the minds of thft good 
are the best guides.” {i.e.) they do not lead them away 
from the path of righteousness (Sakuntala, Act. I.) 
Pururavas though love-sick at the sight of Urvasi, still 
deplores within himself that his mind should hanker 

^ —I. 

after “ unattainable object.” (Vikfamorvasi, Act I.) The 
princes of the solar race married only for progeny 
(Raghuvamsa, I. 7.) The evils of incontinence are no- 
where more fully described than by Kalidasa. Agnivarma, 
though he for some time ruled his kingdom wisely, soon 
became devoted to amorous pleasures in the company 
of lewd women and was also addicted to wine. His 
excesses began to react upon his health. He would not 
take the advice of his physicians : “for the organs of 
sense when once they have tasted pleasures, are with 
difficulty restrained from pursuing them.” (Raghuvamsa, 
XIX. 49.) At last a victim to consumption, he died in 
the prime of his life, unable to withstand the temptations 
of the sensual pleasures which had brought about his 
premature decay. 

Where Bhavabhuti and other poets describe “ nature 
and passions in their magnificence,” Kalidasa is well 
known to excel in the description of those softer feelings 
such as love, which is so human in character as to be 
realized by all. Love— “ new-born love is the theme 
of all his poetry. In the heyday of spring, when nature 
• presents its gorgeous appearance, wrhen, “sequesterep 
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groves ahd floweiy banks fanned by odorous winds» 
and water^ by purling rivulets, when the hum of bees, 
and the notes of birds, proclaim the never-dying spring ” 
Kalidasa sees the best occasion to depict those delicate 
phases of love to which moon-struck lovers become 
willing victims. But in the delineations of the delicate 
sentiment, he is never coarse, nor does he give unbridled 
rein to his flights of imagination in dealing with 
difficult situations. Love degenerates ipto carnal lust in 
Other poets. But with Kalidasa it is a superior passion 
which can be indulged in without grossness or rudeness. 
Though consumed by his passion for Malavika, Agni- 
mitra’s love is always pure. He never shows any desire 
for hasty or unlawful gratification of his passions. 
Dushyanta’s passion for Sakuntala is always under re- 
straint. When Sakuntala is gently forced to stay, she 
warns him that he should curb his passion and that though 
herself consumed by love for him, she can never act 
independently, till her foster-parent gives his consent to 
their union. When in a state of forgetfulness the King 
discards Sakuntala as his wife, Sarangarava, an ascetic 
attendant on Sakuntala, is provoked into remarking that 
“a secret friendship between two persons who do not 
know each other’s minds, often results in misunderstand- 
ing.” (Sakuntala, Act V.) When Siva, pleased with 
the trying penance of Parvati, manifests himself before 
her in his true form and says that he is her slave, having 
been purchased by her penance, she is modest enough to 
observe that she is entirely in the hands of her father 
who should be consulted on the subject of her marriage 
with him. (Kumarasamhhava, VI. i.) No amount of 
rtibellious passion can make Kalidasa’s heroes exceed the 
'htnits of decency'. They are under prudential restraints, 
‘till they are united with the consent of their parent or 
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guardians, Kalidasa is unique in describing chastity of 
love and purity of passion in general. No grossness 
characterizes his description and no indecent haste mars 
the progress of true love. 

Kalidasa’s chivalry and respect for women are 
illustrated everywhere in his writings. King Raghu, 
having first alighted from his chariot, helps his queen 
to alight. (Raghuvamsa, I. 54) When Sakuntalads con- 
tinually pestere 4 by a bee and cries for help, Dushy- 
anta hastens forward, and asks “ who can dare to molest 
you so long as Dushyanta is here to protect the help- 
less.” (Sakuntala, Act I.) When the female companions 
of Urvasi cry for help when the latter was being carried 
away by a Rakshasa, Pururavas most chivalrously 
offers his help in rescuing Urvasi from the demon and 
expresses his anxious solicitude till she recovered com- 
pletely from her swoon. (Vikramorvasi, Act I.) Nothing 
can be more pathetically beautiful than the gentle warn- 
ing of the banished Yaksha who sends message to his 
wife through the “ Cloud-messenger ” that “ if he should 
at /the time of his visit, find his wife asleep, he should 
\j>'ait there for three hours by sitting near her without 
inaking noise and then gently wake her by means of 
a breeze cooled by drops of thy water.” (Uttaramegha 
36.) When Malavika was secured in a prison-house 
by Queen Dharini at the instance of the jealous Iravati, 
the King’s Mistress, the King was simply surprised 
at the unjustifiable wrath of his queen but never thinks 
of countermanding her orders out of respect fof her. 
(Malavikagnimitra, Act IV.) Himalaya, on being 
approached by the seven Rishis with a request on behalf 
of Siva for the hand of Parvati, though he himself 
approved of the match, still awaited the consent of his 
wife, for '* husbands see through theefesof their wives in 
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the matter of the welfare of their daughters.” (Kumara 
sambhava, VI. 85.) 

The ideal character of housewives is most beauti- 
fully described by Kalidasa, reminding one of Tennyson’s 
sentiments. “ A housewife is a counsellor, companion in 
solitude, a beloved pupil in the fine arts.” (Raghu- 
vamsa, VIII. 67.) Kasyapa’s words to Sakuntala on her 
leaving his Asrama for her husband’s house are the most 
wholsome advice that was ever given to housewives. 
“ Pay obeisance to and serve your elders ; befriend your 
co-wives ; never go against the wishes of your husband, 
though he may lose tepper and chide you ; be 
agreeable to your attendants and servants ; let not 
your affluence make you proud, thus do women attain 
to the position of good housewives, those who behave 
differently are the curse and bane of the family.” 
(Sakuntala, Act IV.) No nobler ideal was ever pre- 
scribed for the virtuous conduct of women. This is the 
quintessence of domestic morality that any moralist can 
teach. Everywhere in Kalidasa the blessing given to 
a housewife is that “ she should win the esteem of her 
husband.” Queens Dharini and Asurani, though they 
were offended with their husbands for their liaison with 
Malavika and Urvasi, take the earliest opportunity 
to obtain forgiveness and effect reconciliation. The 
wife of Himalaya was in perfect agreement with her 
husband when he proposed the marriage of Parvati 
with Siva ; “for chaste women do not transgress the 
will of their husbands.” (Kumarasambhava, VI. 86.) 

If these are the dicta enjoined on good women, 
the fidelity of husbands is spoken of in equally glowing 
terms. After the solemnization of the marriage ceremony, 
■ 'the priest pronounces the following blessing over the 
’ couple (Siva and Phrvati) “ This flame be witness of your 
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wedded life, be just, thou husband, ancfbetrae, thou wife." 
(Kumarasambhava.) Raghu, after the death of his most 
beloved wife, passed eight years with great difficulty 
during the minority of his son, though the dart of his grief 
broke his heart. He thus mourns the loss of his wife t 
“ All love is at an end, pleasures are noimore : music has 
ceased ; the season is now without festivities ; there is nO’ 
use of my ornaments ; and my bed has become vacant to- 
day.” (Raghuvamsa, VIII. 92-95.) Rama, after he sent 
Slta to the forest, remained a widower, brooding over 
the separation. (Raghuvamsa, XIV. 87.) A wife, though 
discarded by her husband, must stay in her husband’s 
house, for “ that is the wish of h^r relations.” To live 
apart from her husband, even during his displeasure, is 
blameworthy. When Dushyanta, disclaims Sakuntala 
altogether, Saradvata, a pupil of Kasyapa, who accompa- 
nies her is satisfied that he has done his duty by leaving 
her in her husband’s house. He simply reminds the 
King, “ here is your wife ; it is for you to turn her out or 
keep her ; for it is but proper that a husband should have 
absolute control over his wife.” When Sakuntala attempts 
to accompany him, he gently reprimands her, “ why do 
you, jealous woman, act defiantly like this. If you are 
as represented by the King, of what use are you to your 
parents, who have thus transgressed all family etiquette ^ 
If you are able to realise what your future conduct is to 
be, menial servitude in your husband’s house is prefer- 
able (to your stay at your parents’ house).” (Sakuntala, 
Act V) Parvati, beautifully decorated as bride, was 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of her future husband, Siva» 
for “ her decorations have for their object the admiration 
of her husband.” (Kumarasambhava, VII. 22.) Rati, the 
wife of Manmatha, after his death, cursed her beauty, 
“for beauty of women has for its* object the winning 
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admiration of their husbands.” Yaksha’s wife, after his 
banishment, changed considerably in appearance, “ her 
eyes swollen on account of excessive weeping with lips 
deprived of their colour on account of the heat of the 
sighs and partly visible owing to the hair hanging 
loosely on it." (Uttaramegha 23.) Such is the life 
led by good women during their husband’s absence from 
home, c 

Kalidasa had the highest admiration for the talents 
and intellectual capacity of women. “ It is worthy con- 
duct that commends itself to the good, independently 
of sex considerations.” (JCumarasambhava, VI. 12.) 
Agnimitra had a high regard for the attainments of 
Parivrajika, a female ascetic, whom he calls Pandita. He 
refers to her the settlement of a dispute between two 
professors of dancing. She shows her practical wisdom 
by remarking that her verdict by itself might not prove 
satisfactory, “ because the individual opinion of one, how- 
ever wise he or she may be, is not infallible.” (Malavik- 
agnimitra, Act I.) Kalidasa credits women with ready 
wit as their natural characteristic. When Goutami helps 
to refresh the memory of Sakuntala as she was recount- 
ing to the King certain reminiscences of their honey- 
moon life in the hermitage of Kanva, Dushyanta taunts 
Goutami with saying that she illustrates in her person 
the ordinary saying that " ready wit is a natural charac- 
teristic of women.” (Sakuntala, Act V.) Siva requests 
Arundhati also to accompany the seven Rishis for nego- 
tiating*^ his marriage with Parvati because “ it is elderly 
ladies like Arundhati, that are the most eloquent pleaders 
in such matters.” (Kumarasambhava, VI. 32.) The 
Queen Asurani, even when highly offended with the 
l^mg whom she caught in the very act of searching for 
the letter of Urva^, thinks that "she is not afraid to 
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disregard the supplication itself (of tKe King) (because 
she knows it is insincere, ),but she is afraid her conscience 
will smite her for the hauteur with which she has spurned 
the King’s supplication.” ( Vikramoroosi, Act II.) 

The higher classes of women in Kalidasa are always 
refined and possess civilized manners. Agnimitra’s 
daughter is engaged in ball-playing, which is also a 
favourite pastime with Parvati. (Kumarasambhava, I. 
29.) In the royal household of Agnimitra, many were 
painters and singers. Vakulavalika, the attendant of 
Malavika, was a disciple in painting of the King who was 
well known for his proficiency in painting. Malavika, 
though not at first known as k royal princess, was 
taught music and dancing as befitting the position of a 
chambermaid of Queen Dharini. 

Such are a few lessons in morality which we learn 
from Kalidasa. It is said that “ the greatest men see 
the wide vision of life and as they gaze upon that vision, 
it calms them and satisfies them and they care not to 
boast or preach but only to say what they have seen.”^ 
In a similar way, Kalidasa records what he sees around 
him and deduces his own lessons from his observation. 
In so doing he imparts practical wisdom with a view to 
enable one to steer clear of the rock of human misery by 
light-heartedness and contentment. His precepts are 
valuable as showing the right direction of conduct, which 
if followed, leads to true happiness. In the words of a 
great critic, “He instructs us before all else in the 
physiology of the passions, and under his influence, 
we come to feel that the wisdom of life resides less in 
mere prudence than in finding for them their right 
direction.” 


C. Tirumalaya N^du, M.R.A.S. 



Art, FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE. 

T he source or basis of all morality rests on a belief 
in (a) the existence of God, (^) the immortality 
of the soul (the future state) and {c) the freedom of will. 

According to Des Cartes, the father of modern 
philosdphy, in order to know God as far as our nature 
admits, we have only to enquire respecting any attribute 
whether it possesses an element of perfection or of 
imperfection and to admit or reject it accordingly. This 
rule excludes from his nature all such mental conditions 
as doubt, inconstancy, sadness. And that our ideas of 
material things are not to be applied to him appears 
from this, that they are totally foreign to an intellectual 
nature and represent properties which could be com- 
bined with such a nature only by composition ; and 
since composition is in itself an evidence of dependence 
and dependence is a mark of defect, God cannot be 
composed of two natures ; but if there be in the world 
bodies or minds that are not perfect, they must depend 
upon His power so as to be unable without Him to sub- 
•sist for an instant. Thus Des Cartes obtains his second 
■certainty, the existence of God. This like the first (the 
consciousness of self as the subject of thought) he 
regards as immediately given or self-evident without going 
beyond for proof or verification, a grade of certainty 
which can go no further. According to Hamilton, in 
postulating a self-sufficient cause,, infinite in power and 
eternal in duration, we postulate more than is logically 
sufficient to account for known existence. If, therefore, 
tjhere be any warrant for this affirmation, it cannot be 
^btained by a lo^fcal process. It cannot be logically 
competent to reason from finite existence to infinite — 
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frorni restricted existence to that which is self-sufficient. 
To postulate a cause simply adequate to produce known 
existence satisfies the immediate claim of intelligence. 
Accordingly the truth of the conclusion may be accepted 
merely as implying conformity with laws of thought 
though there be no means at command for verifying the 
supposition as to the existence of such a cause. The 
conclusion is thus of only a general nature such as this ; 
in the cause there must be at least sufficient power 
to produce the effect. 

Logical processes are insufficient for reaching this 
high truth. Thus far Comte is correct in speaking of in- 
accessible heights, but the mind is.not restricted merely 
to observation and logic for the discovery of truth. 
There is in the nature of reason itself provision for the 
recognition of higher truth. 

The reality of the Divine Existence is a truth so 
plain that it needs no proof, as it is a truth so high that 
it admits of none. It is not the clearness of the idea or 
conception of God which proves His existence, for it is 
not a conception so clear to the mind of all men as it 
was to Des Cartes, but often a conception rather vague, 
because not analytically examinable. But there is cer- 
tainty of belief in the Divine Existence supported by 
reference to finite existence thereby explained. This 
is an intuitional belief, while that of infinite regress of 
finite causes is a logical belief. The former is a belief so 
fundamental to human life that men accept and apply it 
without question. On the admission that the bqjief is 
natural to the human mind, it is possible to find a gene- 
ral harmony of ascertained facts. It is the common 
original idea of a great Ruler which is the explanation 
of the common features of belief an^ religious practice 
throughout the world. In harmony yith this view, it is 
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obvious that the idea of God becomes more comprehen- 
sive and self-consistent in all its features as people 
advance in intellectual activity. The belief in the Divine 
Existence which is first accepted as a determining force 
in practical life is afterwards accepted ' as the only ade- 
quate solution of the problem of finite existence. It is 
thus that the natural belief in the existence of God comes 
to have associated with it a fuller, clearer conception 
of the nature of the Supreme Being. In this way also 
the conception receives its true scientific place and 
application. From these considerations it appears that 
the legitimate use of a discursive process is not in an 
attempt to reach the facf of the Divine Existence 
as a logical conclusion, but in testing the harmony 
between the belief and the facts of existence. This 
latter use of the reasoning process is in accordance with 
the scientific methods followed in all departments of 
investigation. When the mind makes enquiry as to the 
existence of a being self-sufficient and supreme, it is 
certainly more in accordance with the limits of logical 
proof that it should advance from belief to confirmatory 
evidence than that it should attempt to pass by its 
own strength from restricted existence to the transcen- 
dent grandeur of infinite being. 

Belief in the Divine Existence is confirmed as the 
range of discovery extends our knowledge of the 
universe. With this belief given, the argument from 
design rises to a conspicuous place as an argument con- 
firmatpry. The argument from design is admirable as 
an inference from the nature of the effect to the nature 
of the cause, but it presupposes the truth that there is 
a first cause. 

The beautiful a|id harmonious design manifest in 
tlie universe unoitstakeably points to an intelligent 
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Designer ; and as from our knowledge of Matter, which, 
consists only of its properties, such as length, breadth, 
thickness, elasticity, cohesion, etc., we cannot by any 
process of combination or division, evolve thought or 
intelligence, it is a highly gratuitous assertion that the 
universe is the result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
that there has been cosmos out of chaos. The fact that 
the Designer is not cognisable to the senses do|ps not 
affect our knowledge of Him. The mind, as well as 
God, is invisible ; yet we know what our mind is, i.e.^ 
we know the mind by its faculties, such as perception, 
imagination, memory, attention, etc. 

According to Addison, God has in Him all the 
perfection of a spiritual nature. And since we have no 
notion of any kind of spiritual perfection but what we 
discover in our own souls, we join infinitude to each kind 
of these perfections, and what is a faculty in a human 
soul becomes an attribute in God. We exist in place and 
time ; the Divine Being fills the immensity of space with 
His presence and inhabits eternity. We are possessed of 
a little power and little knowledge, the Divine Being is 
Almighty and Omniscient. In short, by adding infinity 
to any kind of perfection we enjoy, and by joining all 
these different kinds of perfection in one being, we form 
our idea of the Great Sovereign of Nature. 

Locke holds similar views. In his opinion, the com- 
plex ideas we have both of God and separate spirits are 
made up of the simple ideas we receive from reflection^ 
i.e., having, from what we experience in ourselves, got 
the ideas of existence and duration, of knowledge and 
power, of pleasure and happiness, and of several other 
qualities and powers which it is better to have than to 
be without, when we frame an idea the most suitable 
we can to the Supreme Being, we "tnlarge every one 
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of these with our own idea of infinity ; and so put- 
ting them together make our complex idea of God. 

Belief in an infinite being,” says Mansel in his “ Philo- 
sophy of the Conditioned,” “ involves such knowledge 
of his nature as to distinguish his existence from all 
other existence. Belief is the assent of the mind to a 
truth, while the reality so acknowledged is not matter 
of observation.” 

Thus, facts which we accept on the testimony of 
others, propositions to which we assent without being 
able to complete their verification, and such a transcen- 
dent fact as the Divine EjJistence, are matters of faith. 
But faith is the exercise of an intelligent nature, apart 
from which it is impossible. Assent cannot be given 
except on condition of an apprehension of truth suffici- 
ent to distinguish it from all other known truth. Since 
then a belief in the Divine Existence belongs to us, this 
implies some knowledge of the divine nature. 

As truly observed by Professor Calderwood, belief 
in the Divine Existence harmonizes with the religious 
instinct of our nature, which is the source of that wide- 
spread religious life which appears in the world under a 
multitude of forms. When subjected to analytical investi- 
gation, it is distinctly marked by two prominent features, 
first, the sense of dependence on higher power which is 
the spontaneous experience of a nature sensible of its 
inherent weakness, and subjection to governing forces 
in the universe ; and, second, reverence of feeling for the 
perfection belonging to the absolute being. These two 
are the essential elements of the religious instinct swayed 
by the fundamental belief in the Divine Existence, The 
harmony of faith ^Vith such feeling is complete. Only 
Q such faith can a harmony be found. 
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The Immortality of the Soul ; or, the Future 
Existence. 

' In verse 23, chapter II. of the Bhagavat Gita the 
nature of the soul is thus described. Weapon does not 
cut it ; fire does not burn it ; water does not dissolve 
it and wind does not dry it up. Both the Vedas and 
the Institutes of Manu afiSrm that the soul is an emana- 
tion of the all-pervading intellect and that it is nec&sarily 
destined to be re-absorbed. They consider it to be 
without form, and visible Nature with all its beauties 
and harmonies is only the shadow of God. The problem 
of the immortality of the <>soul, which is the basis of 
morality, mainly depends for its solution on a considera- 
tion of, first, the nature of the soul itself ; second, 
the nature of the Supreme Being. Our belief in a 
future existence is deducible from two facts;- first, 
the soul’s infinite capacity of perfection, second, the 
disparity of worldly conditions — the general suffering of 
the virtuous and the prosperity of the vicious. Addison 
puts the first fact very eloquently and logically when he 
says : " Would an infinitely wise being make such glorious 
creatures (men) for so mean a purpose ? Can He delight 
in the production of such abortive intelligences, such 
short-lived reasonable beings ? Would He give us 
talents that are not to be exerted ? Capacities that are 
never to be gratified ? How can we find that wisdom that 
shines through all His works in the formation of man 
without looking on this world as only a nursery for the 
next, and believing that the several generations of 
rational creatures which rise up and disappear in such 
quick succession are only to receive their rudiments of 
existence here and afterwards to be transplanted into 
a more friendly climate where theyr, may spread and 
flourish to all eternity ? ” 
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Again, consistently with the mercy and justice of God 
the belief in a future state irresistibly forces itself upon 
our mihd as without such state, virtue would remain un- 
rewarded and vice unpunished considering the short span 
of our earthly existence. In a future existence alone can 
the doubt of Providence’s sway created by daily observa- 
tion that “ virtue vice obeys ” be cleared up by a nice 
and just adjustment of their unfair disparities of condition 
here. Self-renunciation or self-denial would lose much of 
its motive force in the eyes of and saHnyasis if the 
prospect of the next world were not held up to their view. 
Will not society be utterly disorganized and demoralized 
if the check of ultimate punishment, in itself insufficient 
to restrain vicious courses of life, is removed ? It is 
easy to imagine that frail and weak as men are, they 
will run headlong into all sorts of dissipation and 
corruption if the remote consequences of their deeds 
are lost sight of. 

The Freedom of Will. 

It is needless to expatiate on this subject as the 
freedom of will has been clearly and satisfactorily estab- 
lished and vindicated by modern philosophy. Self-deter- 
mination and motive-determination are the respective 
points between the rival theories of liberty and necessity. 
Motive is impulse to an act ; will is power of determining 
whether to act or not to act ; and in the event of acting, 
whether to act in this or that way ; motives do so far 
determine the will as to fix the direction and form of the 
volition ; this, however, establishes nothing as to the 
power or force to control the will, though it does discover 
a measure of exercise on their part independently of will, 
( Freedom of wil|/^ as known in consciousness, is control 
over' the whole nature by means of the control we have 
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over the understanding. The understanding must be 
able to compare motives with some standard of judg- 
ment or rule of conduct — ^must be able to go forward in 
thought and forecast the form and tendencies of different 
actions, in order that there may be any real choice 
or self-determination in acts. The hypothesis of free 
action as the law of exercise for the will itself, is the 
only one which harmonizes with the facts of conscious- 
ness. According to Dr. Martineau, either free-will is 
a fact or moral judgment a delusion. We could never 
condemn one turn of act or thought did we not believe 
the agent to have command of another ; and just in 
proportion as we perceive in his temperament or educa- 
tion or circumstances the certain preponderance of parti- 
cular suggestions and the bare approach to an inner 
necessity, do we criticize him rather as a natural object 
than as a responsible being and deal with his aber- 
rations as maladies instead of sins. The ordinary rule 
which, in awarding penalties of wrong, takes into con- 
sideration the presence or absence of violent temptation, 

, assumes a personal power of resistance never wholly 
crushed' but sometimes severely strained. Were we 
in our moral problem as much at the mercy of the 
laws of association as we are in our efforts to 
remember what we have forgotten or to Invent what is 
wanting in a design, we ought surely to look on the 
gfuilty will with the same neutrality as on the failing 
memory or unfertile imagination. Moral judgment then 
postulates moral freedom ; and by this we mean, ndt the 
absence of foreign constraint, but the presence of a 
personal power of preference in relation to the inner 
suggestions and springs of action that present their 
claims. Every verdict implies prCfcrence ; every pre- 
ference comparison ; every comparison things compared 
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and grounds of* resemblance and difference between 
them. It appears thus that Necessitarianism has diffi- 
culty in accounting for the consciousness of moral 
responsibility and for the justice of personal liability to 
punishment. If a man cannot help as he does, it cannot 
be just that he should be punished for what he cannot 
help. A philosophy of the moral sentiment including self- 
approl^tion and self-condemnation, shame and remorse, 
is peculiarly difficult under the Necessitarian hypothesis. 

K. C. Kanjilal, B.L. 



Art. IV.— HISTORY OF JOURNALISM IN INDIA. 

VI. 

I. — Bengal. 

L ord RIPON was succeeded by Lord Dufferin 
as Viceroy of India in December i884» The 
latter came with the express purpose of throwing oil 
over troubled waters created between the rulers and the 
ruled by the ill-fated Criminal Jurisdiction Amendment 
Bill, otherwise known as the Ilbert Bill, and assumed 
towards the Indian Press an *attitude that highly 
bespoke his statesmanship and broad-mindedness. 
The liberties and privileges which the Indian Press 
enjoyed during the vigimi of his predecessor were not 
only allowed to be unaffected, but Lord Dufferin allowed 
some of the Indian editors to have confidential com- 
munications with him regarding matters of state. To 
the servants of Government he allowed unrestricted 
permission to contribute to the Public Press. Towards 
the end of his Viceroyalty, when Sir Lepel Griffin, then 
Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, 
became the object of vitriolic attack by the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of Calcutta, he refused permission to 
institute a prosecution of the paper on behalf ofi the 
Government of India as he thought such a course 
would expose the Indian Press to a great danger. He 
thought more of the liberty of the Indian Pres^than 
of the character of the public servant assailed who was 
certainly at liberty to vindicate himself from the asper- 
sions by a private prosecution. Thus he decided an 
important principle of action for Government of 
India in cases wherein their servants are attacked and 

’ll 
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libelled in the Indian Pres$.* The following correspond 
dence between the Viceroy and his Agent for Central 
India will clearly show with what keen farsightedness the 
great Viceroy protected a valued privilege of the Indian 
Press, that is, their liberty to comment on the actions 
of public servants. 

From— Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., Agent to the 
Governor-General for Central India. 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, dated Indore Residency, 
28th January 1888. 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter 
No. 154*1, dated 12th January 1888, in which you 
convey the decision of the Governor-General in Council 
on my letter No. 109-P.-579 of 9th November 1887, 
requesting that the Government will criminally prosecute 
and adequately punish the Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
other newspapers, which have for many months been 
publishing false and malicious libels on me, on the 
Government I serve and represent in Central India, and 
on Colonel H. E. Ward, the Minister of Bhopal, in 
connection with the official action which has been taken 
to purge that State from oppression and degrade and 
punish its tyrant. 

2. You inform* me that the Governor-General in 
Council, after careful consideration of my representa- 
tions, has decided that it is neither necessary nor 
e:^dient, in the interests of the Government of India, 
to publish the correspondence relating to Bhopal affairs, 
or to institute a criminal prosecution against the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. You are further directed to say that 

^ Governor-General in Council is confident that the 

1 

. , ♦ In consequenct of this decision of Lord DufFerm, Sir Lepel Griffin resigned 
ier^ce «md retired imraedietely after. 
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policy of the Government needs no vindication against, 
attacks such as those I have brought to its notice ; and 
His Excellency the Viceroy fully agrees with me in 
thinking that I can personally afford to treat them with 
indifference. 

3, Against this decision of the Governor-General' 
in Council I venture with the utmost respect, but most 
energetically, to protest, on grounds of law, of equity 
and of policy, and I ask the Government, after a consi- 
deration of these further observations, to either enforce 
the law of the land which is violated with impunity, or 
publicly and officially to express their full confidence 
in and their approval of my acts in Bhopal. 

4. Seeing that the Governor-General in Council 
has decided that the interests of the Government of' 
India do not make a criminal prosecution either neces- 
sary or expedient, I would base my application on more 
personal grounds, and ask that such steps be taken as 
may clear my honour from attacks made upon me. I 
have before said that I care little for hostile criticism, . 
and I readily allow that the abuse of the seditious and 
bought Press of Bengal is the best proof of the rectitude 
of the person they attack, as their praise is, in the eyes 
of honest men, the just condemnation of him who 
deserves it. But there is a limit to the tolerance of 
criticism ; and that limit is passed when, instead of the 
honest denunciation of a public man and his measures, 
an official is accused of every form of tyranny, meanness, 
corruption and oppression, through months and“even' 
years, while the Government makes no effort to defend 
him in the eyes of the world, or to punish his malicious, 
detractors, who are paid for their libels in the same 
manner as is an assassin for a dagg^ thrust in the back: 
of an enemy. 
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5 . I wouldjrfvite the Governor-General in Council 
for a moment to consider the analogy which Ireland 
furnishes. The Government there are exposed to odium 
and abuse because they have wisely resolved to uphold 
and enforce the law ; recognising that this is the 6 rst 
duty of a civilised administration, and if it be neglected 
society relapses into barbarism. Not only do they 
uphold^the existing law, but finding that it is insufficient 
to meet the circumstances of the case, they have had 
recourse to special and more drastic legislation. If it 
be said that the libellous abuse of the Irish Nationalist 
Press is not ordinarily the subject of criminal prosecu- 
tion, I would reply that the Irish Government has, at 
:present, quite enough on its hand in the suppression of 
violent crime and open treason, and does not care to be 
diverted from its direct path by actions for libel. When 
active treason has been crushed, criminal libels against 
honorable officials will doubtless receive attention and 
condign punishment. 

6 . But what is far more relevant to my argument is 
4hat the members of the English Government attacked 
by the Nationalistic Press, whether Mr. Gladstone or 
Sir George Trevelyan or Mr. Balfour, have, and freely, 
exercised the right of private defence in the Press and 
-on the public platform, while members of the Govern- 
ment to which they belong or which they serve, from 
the Prime Minister downwards, defend and support them 
(energetically and in the face of the world, in and out of 
P31Fifament. 

If we turn to India a very different spectacle is 
^f^ented. The only persons to whom full liberty or, 
father, license is allowed are the hired bravoes W 
^e Press, and offitials whose services entitled them 
‘^o; honour are condemned to a silence which is, 
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misunderstood, while exposed defenceless to all ignoble 
abuse. The Government, when appealed to for protec- 
tion, declines to enforce its own law, which is daily 
defied, which it would seem bound by every considera-’ 
tion of right and self-preservation to uphold, and the 
solemn maintenance of which is the chief reason for 
the existence of all civilised governments. 

8. 1 take my stand on the law of the land, « and I 

ask that it may be enforced. A single malicious libel it 
may be convenient for the Government to ignore or 
refuse to prosecute, but those of which I write may be 
counted by hundreds, and^ I doubt whether a number 
of the Amrita Bazar Patrika has been issued for months 
on which criminal proceedings might not be successfully 
instituted. I annex a few numbers of the papers, not 
specially selected, and probably far from the worst, but 
merely because they are the only ones I find at the 
present time in my office. It is impossible for the 
Government to feign ignorance of the libels. They are 
spread broadcast over India and form a large part o^ 
the selections from vernacular newspapers which come 
under the personal observation of the Governor-General 
in Council. If it be unnecessary and inexpedient to 
enforce the law of libel, and if paid scoundrels are 
permitted to attack the honour of high officials at their 
pleasure, daily, weekly, monthly, let the section referring 
to defamation be expunged from the Indian Penal 
Code. What grosser violation of the law can be in- 
stanced ; what case more calling for severe punishmeiRT 
what more malicious and persistent attacks and more 
destitute of foundation in truth or fact? If one offence 
under the Penal Code may be committed with impunity 
every criminal may logicedly demand that the sections 
which concerp his offence and punishment may equally 
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remain a dead letter. The Government of India will 
undoubtedly concur in the opinion of their distinguished 
Legal Member, Sir Henry Maine, when in his work on 
“ Popular Government ” he observes : — 

“ If any Government should be tempted to neglect 
even for a moment its function of compelling obedience 
to law, if a democracy for example were to allow a 
portiorw of the multitude of which it consists to set some 
law at defiance which it happens to dislike, it would be 
guilty of a crime which hardly any other virtue could 
redipem and which century upon century might fail to 
repair.” 

9. I am surely entitled to the protection of the 
Government if I ask for it. For seven years I have 
administered Central India as Agent to the Governor- 
General with the full approval of two Viceroys, and 
I cannot leave India as is my wish in April, with 
any cloud upon my official reputation. I have received 
nothing but praise and confidence from the Indian 
Government. I can point to the change which has 
been effected in Central India during my term of 
office ; to the public works which cover the country ; 
to transit dues everywhere swept away ; to the develop- 
ment of Rewah ; the re-organisation of Gwalior ; 
the surrender of the Gwalior fortress to the house of 
Scindia ; the loan of 30 millions sterling by that State to 
the Government to the great advantage of both ; to the 
clearing of the Augean State of Bhopal, which is at the 
sam^ time the best work I have done, and that which 
has^ brought upon me the libels of which I complain. 
'Vl 3 |h all that I have done in Bhopal the Viceroy has 
concurrence and approval, and your 
Ji^er of the ioth»of January 1887, conveying the 
^igpecial commendation of the Secretary of State, said ^ 
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“ His Lordship has been pleased to express his sense 
of the vigour, judgment and discretion which has 
been displayed by you in the conduct of this long, 
difficult and delicate undertaking, now, through your 
efforts, brought to what promises to be a successful 
termination.” 

Lastly, I am confident, and the Government too 
knows it well, that in the future, no act or document of 
mine, through these seven years, will ever be produced 
which could not be approved by loyal and honourable 
men. Feeling this, I may be excused if I am unable to 
accept with equanimity the decision of the Government 
to do nothing. Their silence is a greater injury to me 
than any abuse of the Press which can only be believed 
because the Government neither denies nor punishes it. 

lo. The malice and bad faith of the attacks on 
the Government Policy in Bhopal are found in the 
notorious fact that they are instigated by theex-Nawab 
Siddik Hossein, that many of the libellous journals are 
in his pay and the documents which are perverted and 
misrepresented to support his case are supplied from the 
private office of the Bhopal Durbar. This I clearly 
prove in the first annexure to this letter. What interest 
beyond money has the Bengalee Press in Bhopal or 
Siddik Hossein ? They were probably ignorant of its 
existence until they were paid to denounce the Govern- 
ment by the very man who had been punished and who 
had unlimited wealth at his disposal. Why do not the 
same papers denounce the action of Government^in 
Jhallawar whose young chief has been deprived of 
powers or in Tonk, where the Political Agents control 
the Council ? For the reason that it has not as in 
the case of Bhopal been made w^rth their while to 
do so. 
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II. Even^it the risk of wearying the Govern- 
ment, I must in a few sentences repeat the well-known 
Bhopal story. 

When I came to Central India in 1881, 1 found 
Nawab Siddik Hossein under the grave displeasure ol 
Lord Ripon’s Government for treasonable publications 
and the Bhopal population crushed under the iniquitous 
land revenue assessment lately issued, by which the rent 
was raised from 17 lakhs of rupees 1041 lakhs while the 
whole difference between the two sums during the five or 
six years of settlement, was demanded in a lump sum from 
the people. By strong remonstrance I obtained the remis- 
sion of these arrears, but the revision of the assessment 
now being carefully conducted by Colonel Ward, I had 
neither authority nor information sufficient to interfere 
with. Year by year complaints grew more numerous 
of oppression and misgovernment in every Department 
over all of which Siddik Hossein was virtually supreme , 
till at length I placed the whole case before the Govern- 
ment of India. I showed clearly the long course of 
infamy which Siddik Hossein had pursued ; his con- 
tinued and notorious treason in defiance of Lord Ripon’s 
warning ; justice turned into a mere engine of corruption 
and oppression ; tenants and farmers alike ruined to 
fill the pockets of himself and his ci'eatures ; districts 
depopulated ; and the police little better than organised 
davits whose plunder was shared in high quarters. 
The Governor-General in Council after a full considera- 

of the case, decided that the guilt of the Nawab 
was clear ; he was deprived of his title and salute and 
forbidden to interfcsre in public affairs under the pain of 
fiinber punishment, and at the request of Her Highness 
the Begum an English Minister, C(rionel H. Ward, 
w[as' appointed, who, with infinite patience, tact and 
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courage has reformed the administration and purified the 
courts and police, though many years must elapse be- 
fore the population ruined with hopeless arrears of debt 
can recover from the oppression of the past. 

Siddik H ossein has now set himself to avenge his 
disgrace. He has secretly obstructed all measures of 
reform and by threats and promises and bribes has 
retained on his side many of the old officials, fhostly 
Wahabis, whom it was not found possible to expel. 
He has employed much of the State money, and his 
own enormous wealth obtained by the most scandalous 
means in buying newspapers and paying for abuse of 
those who have brought about his just punishment, and 
the impunity which has so far attended this action has 
infinitely increased the difficulty of administration in 
Bhopal, and may ere long render it impossible. The 
Minister who has won the entire confidence of the 
people is the object of attacks as bitter and unfounded 
as those directed against me, and although the whole 
population of Bhopal regard us as their saviours from 
destruction, and loyal and orthodox Muhammadans 
throughout India thoroughly approve the policy of the 
Government and would have gladly seen their enemy 
and ours removed from the State, it would seem from the 
language of the Bengalee Press that Siddik Hossein 
was an injured and innocent victim and that we were his 
unjust persecutors. 

12. In conclusion I would most respectfully i^iteu 
the Government to consider that its policy of indifference 
to malicious libels on high officials is misunderstood by 
the people of India of high or low degree. They either 
believe that the libels are true or that the Government 
is afraid to prosecute the Native fress which utters 
them. Whichever be their belief it is equally injurious 
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to the power and prestige of the Imperial Govern- 
ment; more so than the open preaching of sedition. The 
surest foundation of our power in India is the general 
and well-founded confidence of the people in the 
justice, impartiality and honesty of English officials, and 
if the Government allows this to be undermined and 
treats this invaluable possession as of small account and 
a thin^ unworthy of defence, it will lose its chief support 
in time of danger while it will degrade the quality of its 
official class, for honorable men will hesitate to serve a 
Governnient which refuses to defend their honour.” 

But in spite of this eloquent appeal by Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Lord DuffeVin did not sanction a criminal 
prosecution of the Amrita Bazar Patrika as suggested 
by His Excellency’s Agent for Central India. In 1889, 
Lord Lansdowne succeeded Lord Dufferin as Viceroy of 
India. In this year the Amrita Bazar Patrika published 
a confidential Foreign Office document touching the 
state of the Cashmere frontier, and Lord Lansdowne 
thought it advisable to pass the Official Secrets Act, 
This publication was resented by the Government as an 
intolerable offence, particularly as while a part of the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Mortimer Durand’s minute was 
accurately given, the rest was said to have^been sup- 
pressed, and in its place was inserted a passage which im- 
puted to the Government sinister intentions with regard 
to Cashmere, which were, of course, repudiated. On the 
,g|Oth October 1889 at the Council of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, the Hon’ble A, R. Scoble, Q.C., C.S.I., 
then Legislative Member of the Supreme Council, moved 
for leave to introduce a Bill to prevent the disclosure of 
Official Documents and Information. He said ; — 

, ** This Bill hasinot originated with the Government 
of India; it is a mere re-enactment of an Act which 
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prevent the <^lo8tti:^/ by tfnautl»3tlsed parS(»ts> df 
official dbcmnepts an^ information. This Actapp^teS 
to al! parts of Her Majesty’s dommtons, and is, there^* 
fore, already in foite in India, but it has bedn thought 
desirable to place it also on the Indian Statute-book, 
in order to give it greater publicity, and to bring Its ' 
provisions into complete harmony with our own ^tem 
of jurisprudence and administration. In Indian law, 
for example, the technical distinction between fedoni^ 
and misdemeanors which survives in the criminal law of 
England, has not been maintained and is, therefore, not 
reproduced in the Bill ; and the provision in the English 
Act that prosecutions under the Act shall not be 
instituted except by or with the consent of the Attorney- 
General has been modified by substituting the consent 
of the Local Government or of the Governor-General 
in Council for that of the Law Officer. In other 
respects the Bill follows the language of the English 
Statute. 

“ There can, 1 think, be little doubt that a measure 
of this sort has long been required. The offences which 
it is intended to reach are (i) the wrongful obtaining of 
information in regard to any matter of State importance, 
and ( 2 ) the wrongful communication of such informa- 
tion. The penalties range from transportation for life 
to imprisonment or fine, according to the gravity of 
the offence. The offence is, of course, aggravated 
when committed by a servant of Government, (Jbn- ^ 
trary to his official duty.” The motion was put and 
agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Scoble also introduced the Bill, 
and moved that it be taken into qpnsideration at the 
nfcxt tneetlng bf the Council. He explained that, the 
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measure^ was qnly a i‘epr<7duetion of the English Act, 
tk ^seemed unnepessary that it should be referred to a 
Sdlect Committee. The motion was put hnd agreed to, 
and the Council adjourned to Thursday the 17th October 
1^89. On the 17th October the Council met and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Scoble moved that the Bill to prevent the 
disclosure of Official Documents and Information be taken 
into consideration. His Excellency the President, Lord 
Lansrfowne, said : — “ Ourhon’ble colleague, Mr. Scoble, 
on moving for leave to introduce this Bill, expressed his 
opinion that a measure of the sort has long been required 
in India. That opinion I entirely share : I have seen 
enough during the comparatively short time which I 
have spent in this country to satisfy me that, unless 
legislation of this kind is resorted to, the interests of 
the public are likely to suffer materially. It is scarcely 
necessary to enlarge on the consequences which must 
ensue if the kind of treachery which is involved in 
the disclosure of official documents and information, 
and in the procuring of such information by persons 
interested in publishing it, is allowed to remain 
unpunished, and I believe that it is absolutely necessary 
for the Government of India to hold in its hand a 
weapon which can, if necessary, be used with 
exemplary effect against those who are guilty of such 
practices. 

I trust, however, that I shall not be understood as 
suggesting that, in my opinion, it is upon punitive 
toeasures such as this that the Government of India 
should rely for the maintenance of that degree of 
seOr^ which is indispensable for the proper conduct 
of Certain classes of public business. I rejoice to think 
hkAt those whose ojl^rtunities of divulging such in* 
^Qnasation are grcStest — I mean the members of the 
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public sWvice--4esenre, as a general tule, the high' 
reputation which they have earned fOr trustworthiness 
and discretion. The opportunities enjoyed by such 
persons Tor obtaining access to important public docu- 
ments and for making known their contents are almost 
unlimited. Such information has, as we all know, an 
appreciable, and sometimes a very high commercial 
value. We are well aware that persons are at allatimes 
to be found ready to encourage breaches of official 
confidence and to throw serious temptations in the way 
of those who are in a position to commit them. It is, 
moreover, a matter of noteriety that what is sometimes 
spoken of as the enterprise of the Public Press has of 
recent years, and not in India only, led to the encour- 
ao'ement of such misconduct. Under such circumstances 
it would be strange indeed if occasional breaches of good 
faith on the part of those whose daily duties afford them 
the means of acquiring official knowledge did not 
occur. This Bill will give us the power of punishing 
both the parties to such transactions, — the thief and the 
receiver of stolen goods, — and there is every reason 
to expect that the passage of the measure will have a 
salutary and deterrent effect. 

“ I may perhaps be permitted to enforce what I 
have said by referring to a recent case in which a 
particularly scandalous disclosure of official information 
has taken place. A Calcutta journal, the Amrita Bazar 
Pairika, in a recent issue, published what professed to 
be the text of a document described as one ‘the 
original of which His Excellency will find in the Foreign 
Office,’ and as containing the ‘ real reason why the 
Maharajah of Kashmir has been deposed.* 

“The document purports to a memorandum 
submitted to’ the then Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, by Sir 
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• ' 

H. M. Foreign Secretary; in 

and runs ia^ folid^ 

‘ To His ExceLlbncy — I do not agree with Mr. 
Plowden, the Resident in Cashmere, in this matter. 'He 
is too much inclined to set Cashmere aside in all Ways 
and to assume that if we want a thing done we mtist 
do it ourselves. 

‘ffhe more I think of this scheme, the more clear 
it seems to me that we should limit our overt interference 
as far as possible to the organisation of respcmsible 
military force in Gilgit. So far we can hope to carry 
the Durbar thoroughly with- us. If we annex Gilgit or 
put an end to the suzbrainty of Cashmere over the petty 
principalities of the neighbourhood, and above all, if we 
put British troops into Cashmere just now, we shall run 
a risk of turning the Durbar against us and thereby 
increase the difficulty of the position. I do not think 
this is necessary. No doubt we must have practically 
the control of Cashmere relations with those principal- 
ities, but this we already have. Indeed, the Durbar 
has now, since the dismissal of Lachmun Dass,"*" asked 
Mr. Plowden to advise the Gilgit authorities direct with- 
out reference to him. If we have a quiet and judicious 
officer at Gilgit, who will get the Cashmere force into tho- 
rough order and abstain from unnecessary exercise of his 
influence. We shall, I hope, in a short whole time, have the 
thing in our hand without hurting any one’s feelings.’ 

** Up to this, the document is a substantially accu- 
rate reproduction of a minute actually written upon the 
above date by Sir Mortimer Durand, so much so that 
there can no doubt whatever that it must have been 
communicated to the Press by a person who had had an 

. * Oncii^ * Ayo$irite Sir Fertab Siogh, the reigtiiog prince of 

^me Mii^ster of the State for a ahort time rvfieo £u Pertab 
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Oji^rtuD^y of copying, or conimittiog to memory a parb 
at all events of Sir Mortimer Durand’s minute. A few 
words only have been misquoted, but they are not of 
material importance. I think the Council will agree with 
tne in considering that there is nothing in the passage 
which I have read which could be legitimately construed 
as revealing iniquitous designs upon the State ol Cash- 
mere on the part of the Government of India will 
no doubt be within the recollection of hon’ble members 
that, at the time when the minute was written, there 
had been considerable disturbances on the Gilgit fron- 
tier, that the Chiefs ofc-.Hunza and Nagar were in 
revolt against Kashmir, that Chaprot had been cap- 
tured, and other places within the territories of the 
Maharaja threatened by the insurgents, who had defied 
the Kashmir authorities. 

“ These events had shown in so striking a manner 
the insufficiency and weakness of the frontier adminis- 
tration of the Kashmir Durbar that proposals were 
submitted by the then Resident for the purpose of com 
ing to its assistance. With this object Mr. Plowden 
advised the appointment of an English Political Agent 
at Gilgit, and he was further of opinion that it might 
be desirable to send British troops into Kashmir. 
These were the proposals to which the Foreign Secre- 
tary, in the document of which I have just read a p^rt, 
took exception, and in the passages which follow in the 
original minute, which I have lately examined, I find 
that his objections to the Resident’s proposals were 
throughout based upon the reason which he assignee) 
at the outset, namely, that Mr. Plowden was disposed, to 
rely too much upon British intervention and not enot^h 
upon the efforts itf the Durbar. Sic^ortimer expcesseis 
his belief that we ‘ should be able to improve 9uid 
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Strengthen the •^position of the Kashmir atithorities ; ’ 
tihat any officer whom we send up ‘ should act with 'the 
consent and assistance of the Durbar ; ' that * he should 
not take command of the Kashmir troops or get up any 
military expeditions ; ’ and he was to * give advice to the 
Governor in his present military difficulties ’ only ‘ if the 
Durbar wishes it.’ 

it be believed that the whole of the portion of 
the minute from which I have taken these extracts has 
been omitted or suppressed, and that in lieu of it has been 
inserted the passage which I shall now proceed to read. 

‘ Although I think our hret step should be to send 
up temporarily and ‘quietly a selected military officer 
(Captain A. Durand of the Intelligence Department) 
and a junior medical officer. Both of them will have 
the support of the Durbar when and where it will be 
necessary, and they will not display any indiscretion, so 
that the Durbar may not have any hint of the work they 
are about to undertake, and they will have to obtain 
the consent of the Durbar in matters concerning military 
difficulties Once we establish a belief that our under- 
taking is nothing but the welfare of the Durbar, we are 
surely to attain our object. Time will show that my 
view is not a wrong one. In it lies, I venture to hope, 
the safe realisation of that object which Was once con- 
templated in Lord Canning’s time and afterwards it was 
abandoned after deliberation.’ 

“ This extract, with the exception of the first line 
and a half, in which it is recommended that an officer 
should be Sent up temporarily to Gilgit, is a sheer and 
impudent fabrication. Not only is it not to be found 
$ir Mortimer Durand’s minute, but it misrepresents 
]hij^ in all the mos(« essential particulars. It has thus 
tO'pass that on the one hand, important passages 
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of Sir Mortimer, 'barand’s minute have been altogether 
suppriessed, and, on the other, words have been ascribed 
to him which he not only never used, but which convey 
a meaning absolutely inconsistent with those which he 
actually wrote. 

“ I have already called attention to the suppression of 
those parts of the minute which most strikingly illustrate 
the moderation of the policy which found favonii with 
the Foreign Secretary and which was approved by the 
Viceroy. When we come to the passages for which the 
writer has drawn upon his own imagination, we find 
a series of unfounded statements expressed in language 
which those who are familiar* with Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s style would not for a moment mistake for his, 
and abounding in suggestion to the effect, that our 
policy in regard to Kashmir is governed by motives 
of the most sinister kind. Of such a description are the 
passages in which it is said that the officers sent to 
Gilgit are to conduct themselves ‘ so that the Durbar 
may not have any hint of the work that they are about 
to undertake ’ and the statement that ‘ once we can 
establish a belief that our undertaking is nothing but 
the welfare of the Durbar, we are surely to attain our 
object’ — an object which is subsequently described as 
that ‘ which was contemplated in Lord Canning’s time, 
and afterwards it was abandoned after deliberation.’ 

“ The newspaper version of the minute ends with 
the following words : — 

' Eventually Major Mellis should go to Kashmir 
on the part of the Durbar and submit a mature scheme 
for the better administration of the State, which is at 
present, very badly managed indeed. This scheme 
should include the outline of aiir arrangements for 
strengthening the Government policy. 
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*AfiBr the pxpirjr of six months \ritt he in b 
position to decide vdietber the permanent location of 
a political Agency at Gilgit, also s contingent of troops 
. for the defence of die frontier for which the Purbar 
have already agreed to put their resources and troops 
at the diposal of the British Government.’ 

(Sd.) H. M. Durand, 

6M May, 

‘ Very well.’ 

(Sd.) Dufferin, 

* loth May. 

• 

“ Upon these passages I have only to observe that 
the earlier portion is rendered with complete inaccuracy, 
Sir M. Durand never having recommended that Major 
Mellis should submit a scheme for the administration of 
the State, but merely that that officer should at a later 
date go to Kashmir in order to confer with the Durbar in 
regard to its offer of aid for the defence of the frontier. 
The concluding sentence is a pure fabrication, none 
of the words after ‘policy’ appearing in the original 
minute. The latter, I may add, received the Viceroy's 
approval, although not in the terms mentioned in the 
fobricated version. 

" I have shown already what were the objects with 
which the Government of India proposed in 1888, to 
intervene in the affairs of Kashmir, and within what 
narrow lindts Sir Mortimer Durand, with the Viceroy’s 
i^iprovalt was prepared to restrict that intervention, 
and It is unnecessary for me to point out how full of 
mnsflllievcais and mideading suggestion are the passages 
I have quotj^ from the spurious portions of his 
^ppcoad minute. 
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■* "flies' whidi rests upon those who 

are ready not only to give to the public documents 
which they avb well aware cot^d not have been obtained 
except by a distinct and criminal breach of trust, but 
'who are not even at the pains to satisfy themsdves that 
these documents are genuine, is a very serious one. 

** In the present instance the spurious information 
can have been published with no other object than that 
of persuading the people of this country that the recent 
action of the Government of India in Kashmir has been 
prompted by motives which have been repudiated in 
official documents of the 6rst importance as well as by 
the public statements of the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament. Not content with p>ersistently 
misrepresenting the Government of India, the publishers 
of the article have not scrupled to present to the public 
a garbled version of a confidential note written more 
than a year ago, in order to give an entirely distorted 
account of the then view and actions of the Government. 
Neither then nor at the present time has it been the 
desire of the Government of India to promote its own 
interests at the expense of those of the Kashmir State ; 
then, as now, it was our desire to see that State well 
and wisely governed, with a minimum of intervention 
on our part and without any ulterior designs upon its 
independence. I am not without hopes that the sin- 
cerity of our motives will in process of time come 
to be understood even by those who have been 
misled by the persistent misrepresentation which 
has taken place in connection with these matters, 
and I believe that an exposure of the practices to 
whieh our critics have not scrupled to resort in the 
present instance may have the effejjj^of in some degree, 
opening the eyes of the public as to the methods which 
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hav* beeft adoivied f6r tbe purpose of pre^dicing its 
judgpqient in regard to this important case. 

“ I have thought it my duty to bring this matter 
to the attention of the Council, both for the purpose 
of affording an illustration of the kind of malpractice 
against which the Bill on the table is directed, and ajso 
because 1 think it should be generally known that the 
new ^w is intended to be put in force in such 
cases, and that those who publish , official documents 
without authority will come within its scope, whether 
the persons by whom those documents have been 
divulged are discovered or notf and whether the docu- 
ments themselves are published in their entirety or, as 
in the present instance, reproduced in a garbled and 
truncated form.” 

The motion was put and agreed to, and the Hon'ble 
Mr. Scoble also moved that the Bill be passed. The 
motion was put and agreed to. The following is the 
full text of the Act now in force : — 

Act No. IS of 1889. 

An Act to prevent the Disclosure of Official Documents and 
, Information. 

Whereas it is expedient to prevent the disclosure of 
official documents and information ; it is hereby enacted as 
follows : — 

I. (i) This Act may be called the Indian Official Secrets 
Title, extent and Act, 1 889, and (2) It extends to the 

application. whole of British India, and applies, 

(a) to all ,subjects of Her Majesty within the dominions 
of Princes imd States in India in alliance with Her Majesty 
and If) to all Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty without 
wnd beyond British India. 

3. In this Act, unless there is something repugnant in the 
Sisbjeet or context — 

, I oBs. reference to a place belonging to 
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Her Majesty Includes a place belonging to*any . department 04 
the Government, whether the place is or is ndt actually vested 
in Her Majesty : 

(2) expressions referring to communications include any 
communication, whether in whole or in part, and whether the 
document, sketch, plan, model or information itself or the 
substance or efifect thereof only be communicated : 

(3) “ document ” includes part of a document : 

(4) “ model ” includes design, pattern and specimea; 

(5) “ sketch ” includes any photograph or other inode of 
representation of any place or thing ; and 

(6) “ Office under Her Majesty ” includes any office or 
employment in or under an;j^ Department of the Government. 

3 " (i) (<*) Where a person for the purpose of wrong- 
Disclosure of informa, fully obtaining information — 

(i) enters or is in any part of a 
place belonging to Her Majesty, being a fortress, arsenal, 
factory, dockyard, camp, ship, office or other like place, in 
wl|||h part he is not entitled to be, or, 

(ii) when lawfully or unlawfully in any such place as 
aforesaid, either obtains any document, sketch, plan, model, or 
knowledge of anything which he is not entitled to obtain, or 
takes without lawful authority any sketch or plan, or, 

(iii) when outside any fortress, arsenal, factory, dockyard 
or camp belonging to Her Majesty, takes or attempts to take 
without authority given by or on behalf of Her Majesty any 
sketch or plan of that fortress, arsenal, factory, dockyard or 
camp, or, 

(^) where a person knowingly having possession of, of 
control over, any such document, sketch, plan, model or know* 
ledge as has been obtained or taken by means of any act which 
constitutes an offence against this Act at any time wilfully and 
without lawful authority communicates or attempts to com- 
municate the same to any person to whom the same ought not, In 
the interest of the State, to be communicated, at that time, or, 

(c) where a person after having been entrusted in con- 
fidence by some officer under Her Majesty with any document 
sketch, ^Ikn, model or information relating to any such place 
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as afor^SRid, or to tfafe naval or tRilitar)^ aflfairs ot Her Majesfy, 
wilfully and in bitach of such confidence communicates the 
same when, in the interest of the State, it ought not to be 
communicated, 

he shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

(2) Where a person having possession of any document, 
sketch, plan, model or information relating to any fortress, 
arsenal^ factoiy, dockyard, camp, ship, office or other like place, 
belonging to Her Majesty, or to the naval or military affairs 
of Her Majesty, in whatever manner the same has been obtained 
or 'taken, at any time wilfully communicates the same to 
any person whom he knows the same ought not, in the interest 
of the State, to be communicated ‘ at that time, he shall be 
liable to the same punishment as if he committed an offence 
under the forgoing provisions of this section. 


(3) Where a person commits any act declared by this 
section to be an offence, he shall, if he intended to com- 
municate to a foreign State any information, document, 
sketch, plan, model or knowledge obtained or taken by 
him, or entrusted to him as aforesaid, or if he communi- 
cates the same to any agent of a foreign State, be 
punished with transportation for life, or for any term not 
less than five years, or with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to two years. 

4. (i) Where a person, by means of his holding or 


Breach of official trust. 


having held an office under Her Majesty, 
has lawfully or unlawfully either obtained 


possession of or control over any document, sketch, plan or 


model, or acquired any information, and at any time corruptly 


<» contrary to his official duty communicates or attempts to 


communicate that document, sketch, plan, model or information 


to any person to whom the same ought not, in the interest of the 
Static br otherwise in the public interest, to be communicated 


time, be shall be guilty of a breach of official trust. 

(2) A person guilty of a breach of official trust shall — 
(<s) if the communiwtion was made or attempted to be 
> (9 a ioFC^gn State* be punished with transportation for 
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life or for any term not less than five years> or with imprison*' 
ment for a term which may extend to two years, and 

(fi) in any other case be punished with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

(3) This section shall apply to a person holding a con- 
tract with any department of the Government, or with the 
holder of any office under Her Majesty as such holder, where 
such contract involves an obligation of secrecy, and to any 
person employed by any person or body of persons Holding 
such a contract, who is under a like obligation of secrecy, as 
if the person holding the contract and the person so employed 
were respectively holders of an office under Her Majesty. 

5. A prosecution for lan offence against this Act shall 

Restriction on prose- instituted . except by or with the 

cution. consent of the Local Government or of 

the Governor-General in Council. 

The above Act received the assent of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General on the 17th October 
1889. The following were its objects and reasons : — 
Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The object of this Bill is to re-enact for India, mutati^ 
mutandis^ the provisions of the Official Secrets Act, 1889 
(52 and S3 Victoria, c. 52 ), which has recently been passed 
by Parliament. That statute applies ( see Section 6 ) to all 
acts made offences by it when committed in any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, or when committed by British 
officers or subjects elsewhere, but the working in India of 
criminal law enacted by Parliament has not infrequently,, 
not withstanding the provisions of 37 and 38 Viet., c. 27, s. 3^ 
been found to be beset with practical difficulty. Under these 
circumstances it seems desirable to take advantage of the 
saving for laws of British possessions contained in section 5 
of the Statute and re-enact it for India with such adaptations 
of its language and penalties as the nomenclature of the Indian 
Statute booh requires. 

^NDIJEW R. SCOBLE. 


TAg g£6 Oetoiir 1889. 
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Itt 1891 Sir Charles Elliott became the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. He considered every thing 
done in the Bengal Secl'etariat or at Belvedere an 
ofUicial secret, which appearing in any newspaper, was 
regarded by him an infringement of the Official 
Secrets Act, and as such punishable under the law. 
Early in his reign the following correspondence 
took place between His Honour and the late Dr. 
Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee, then Editor of 
aftaf Rayyet, regarding the publication of an official 
secret contained in the following editorial note : — 

From 2Sth April 1891. Let 'us take an instance that has 
just come to our ears. The candidates for employment in the 
Opium Department having just been examined, one of the 
plucked examinees has appealed to Government against the 
examiners. And strange as it may seem, the appeal has been 
admitted. As a rule who listens to such representations unless 
very influentially supported ? Governments have too much to 
do to have leisure to plunge into the materials of an educa- 
tional examination. Nor truth to say, are Governments ex- 
officio competent to try an appeal against professional experts. 
There is, besides, an easy way of preserving dignity and 
escaping botheration in the standing secretarial formula 
"declines” or “sees no reason to interfere.” Not so in the 
!Bengal Government of the day. SecretaVies are apparently 
not now allowed to clear files according to the old methods. 
The Lieutenant-Governor himself sees everything. So the 
matter came before Sir Charles Elliott, and he took it up in 
right earnest, as became the head of a Government which 
needs much looking after and mending. The candidate ques- 
tioned the justice of the examiners, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor called for his papers and regularly went through 
them, even to working out the sums and problems. The result 
of his labours was that the examinee had given correct answers 
the examiners had done him foul wrong. Not to act 
^Ki>n bis own impress!^ Sir Charles, we are told, has sent the 

^ ^he director of Public Instruction for report. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor asked *flie Editor of the 
paper to give the name of the contributpif of the above 
note on which he replied thus :: — 

" Reis and Rayyet Office, 

Calcutta, 2 gth April 1891. 

Captain J. W, Currie, 

Private Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, • Belvedere. 

Dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
yesterday received late in the evening. 

I regret that the paragraph alluded to in it has caused 
any annoyance to the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor. 

That paragraph appealed quite by accident I might say, 
were it not that that sort of lucky aciident is a recognised 
source of information to us. Two gentlemen — whom I am 
not permitted to name either by the etiquette of society or of 
the Press— ware talking the bazar gup in my presence while 
I was occupied with something else. Their subject was the 
consternation caused in the departments of the Bengal 
administration by His Honour’s visits and enquiries and his 
practice of seeing everything himself. The Excise Department 
and the Secretariat were chiefly dwelt upon. In the course 
of the conversation, one of them said he had just heard that 
some Police or Opium Department candidate had complained 
of having been unfairly plucked, and that his complaint had 
attracted the notice bf the Lieutenant-Governor who was said 
to have gone through the examination papers, and referred 
the matter to the Director of Public Instruction. I did not 
ask any question and indeed gave the impression of not 
listening. But what I had heard was so interesting that, 
unperceived, I took it down, filling in the meagre outline 
with light and shade and colour, and disposing off uncertainties 
by bold guess-work. 

Such is the origin of a paragraph about the accuracy 
of which I myself did not feel quite sure. Accordingly 
withoqt discounting its importance^ by avowal of any 
suspicion, and yet to guard against the consequences of 
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contrAdicUdn, 1 did not stake our credit on Ita troth, but gave 
it as it “ came to*our ears,” hoping by the prelidiinary pother 
and the general treatment to conceal from the reader the 
weakness of our source of information— in downright verna- 
cular its bazari character. , 

After this I need scarcely add that there has been no 
betrayal in the matter. 

I have the honor, etc., 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee. 

Provoked by the reply given above by the veteran 
Indian journalist, His Honour made the following order, 
through his Secretary, Mr C. E. Buckland (now 
retired), on the 30th April 1891, which was hung up in 
a prominent place In the Bengal Secretariat. After 
quoting the above note, the order ran thus : — 

1. “ The Editor of the paper was called upon to give the 
name of the contributor who had violated the confidence of 
Government by betraying the secrets of the office. He replied 
that he overheard |wo clerks talking together and picked up 
from them the above story. 

2. “ The Lieutenant-Governor desires most seriously to 
warn every clerk in the Government Secretariat against the be- 
trayal of official secrets, whether ’it be by deliberate correspon- 
dence with a newspaper, or by indiscreet babble in a public place 
or private room. If such a case occurs again, the offender will, 
if detected, be dismissed the service. If he cannot be detected 
every clerk through whose hands the papers could have passed 
in the course of official routine or who cannot prove the 
impossibility of his having been the offender, will be punished 
by a fine of a week’s pay.” 

By Order of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

(Sd.) C. E. Buckland, 

Offg. Secretary {Rev, Dept.) 

^ext His Honour threatened the Indian Mirror 
with; prosecution uoiier the Official Secrets Act. The 
fcfllWingofficialjqorrespottdence between the Lieutenant- 
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Governor an 4 the Editor of the Indtan Mirror will 
explain the object of the threat : — 

Judicial Department. 

Judicial No. 2966J. 

From — H. J. S. Cotton, Esq., C.S.I.,, Oflficiating 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

To — Babu Narendra Nath Sen, Editor of the 
Indian Mirror. 


Dated Calcutta, the \ 2 th July 1892. 
Sir, — I am directed to invite your attention to the 

letter, copied in the margin, 
“ ■'"•'ich appeared in the issue of 

[To the Editor of the itidian the Indiafi Mirror of the 17th 

Mirror\ June 1 892. 

Sir, —Yesterday’s issue of the , i r 

Indian Mittor contains the first of 1 ulS ICttCr D6ctrS OH tuC I3.C6 


a series of articles that are likely 
to appear on Sir Charles Elliott’s 
administration. We cannot suffi- 
ciently thank you for your just, 
honest and fearless cnticism of Sir 
Charles Elliott’s Government. Sir 
Charles is a zuberdusle no doubt 
but his Secretaries, especiaUy Mr. 
Buckland, the Revenue Secretary, 
are more so. You say, Sir, th<*t 
“ two District Judges flatly refused 
to comply with his (Lieutenant- 
Governor’s) demand for certain in- 
formation, and referred him to the 
Higli Court.” We a^so heard of it 
and more. Rumour has it that his 
Khairkhan Revenue Secretary pro- 
posed to transfer both these two 
Judges to two distant and out-of- 
the-way districts, one to Chitta- 
gong and the other to Rungpur as 
a sort of punishment. Buc it is 
also rumoured that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had the good sense to 
veto the proposal. As for his Chief 
Secretary, the writer of New India^ 
he is now before the public in his 
true colours as will ap^ar from the 
speech with which ne introduced 
the Chowkidari Bilb His pet Sec- 
retary, Mr. Rislcy, is, of course, 
trying his best to, as you lightlv 
o&erve, aim a blow at independ- 
ent journalism, and it is feared he 


of it evidence of having been 
contributed by some person 
who has access to official notes 
passing between a Secretary to 
Government and His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Such notes are in 
their nature confidential, and 
the betrayal of their contents 
is injurious to the administra- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is advised that in these 
circumstances, a newspaper ad- 
mitting and publishing such a 
communication as the letter 
quoted above renders itself 
liable to prosecution for the 
abetment»>of an offence under 
the Official Secrets Act. 
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ia»wecMcdto»ceittin cxtenitiks Sir Charles Elliott has no 
it^>peutiboa tbewi^edl^- t-nartes auton nas no 

lion of ^ intention of instituting any 

paper ofthe lateHurflah CliAPdra ... o / 

ko^ce sndKtigtoDM PtL I prosecution in the present in- 

hope to tmme thi. subjoct .gdn. 

FiAxToimA. to give warning that should the 
m istA jum 190a. practice of betraying secrets, 

which are necessarily known 
to a number of clerks in the Bengal Secretariat, be 
persisted In, proceedings under the Act will be taken on 
behalf of Government. 

1 have the honour to be, 

* Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) H. J. S. Cotton, 

Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government of 

Bengal, 

On the 17th August 1892, the Editor of the 
Indian Mirror replied thus to Sir Charles Elliott : — 

" Indian Mirror ” Office, 
Calcutta^ ijth August 1892. ’’ 
To — The .Honourable H. J. S Cotton, C.S.I., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter No. 2966J, dated the 12th ultimo, in 
which you draw my attention to the letter of a corre- 
spondent which appeared in the Indian Mirror of the 
17th July last, signed Fiat fustitia," and state that the 
L.ieute;naiit-Governor has been advised that by publish- 
ing such a letter, the Indian Mirror has rendered itself 
liable to a prosecution for the abetment of an offence 
under the Official Secrets Act. 

In reply, I begito state that the letter in question 
i^d not come from any person, connected with the 
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Bengal Secretariat, and that I havd b<j^h advised that 
the publication of that letter does ndt, constitute th6 
offence of abetment of any offence whatsoever, assuming 
even that the writer of the letter was himself guilty of 
betraying any official secret, which the conductors of the , 
Indian Mirror had no reason to suppose, when the 
publication of the letter was sanctioned. 

In conclusion, I desire emphatically to repudiate the 
insinuation, contained in your letter, to the effect that 
the Editor of the Indian Mirror has ever lent him- 
self to obtaining improperly official secrets from any 
clerk or other person. In the employ of the Bengal 
Government, * 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Norendra Nath Sen, 

Editor, Indian Mirror. 


Next year His Honour’s equanimity was again 
upset by some comments which appeared in Reis 
and Rayyet, then edited by the late Dr. Sambhu 
Chandra Mookerjee, and the following interesting cor- 
respondence took place between the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and the Editor of the offending journal : — 

No. 220. 

. From — The Private Secretary to H. H. the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor OF Bengal, 

To — The Editor, Reis and Rayyet^ Calcutta. 

Camp Bettiah, the iith April 1893. 

Sir, — The Lieutenant-Governor desires me to draw 
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your attention to the following extracts printed in your 
newspaper of the 8th April 1893 : — 

I. “ Mr. Lee has gone on furlough and , Mr. 
Ritchie has taken charge as Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation. The Corporators and their employ^ are 
already experiencing the amenities of this new celestial 
after Sir Charles Elliott’s own heart. What a pity 
that the old race is extinct in the Municipality. The 
Blessington Roberts, Frederic Wymans, James Wilsons, 
the Rajendra Lala Mittras and Kristo Das Pals would 
have in no time brought any civilian puppy to his level 
and senses.” 

II. “We congratulate Nawab Syed Ameer 
Hossain on - his raid into the sacred preserve as 
Inspector-General of Registration. We hope he will 
be able to maintain possession. We hear the present 
incumbent who himself will be promoted to an officiating 
Judgeship, has protested against the Syed’s elevation 
even for six months, to his sacred office of Inspector- 
General. The dog in the manger ! The man deserved 
a rap on the knuckles for his impertinence, and would 
get it in a really strong government.” 

The tone of these extracts offends so seriously 
against good taste and gentlemanly feeling that His 
Honour thinks it right to enquire whether they were 
inserted with your knowledge and approval or whether 
the same excuse can be pleaded as was pleaded for the 
indecent article to which he took objection last year, 
wx., that it was published in your absence and that 
nothing of the kind should be admitted again. 

I have, Qtc., 

JSd.) J. W. CuRRiB, Captain, 
Private Secretary. 
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From — Dr. Sambhu Chonder Mookbrjee, 

Editor, Reis and Rayyet, Calcutta, 
To— Captain J, W. Currie, 

Private Secretary to H. H. the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Darjeeling, 
Calcutta, the 22nd May 1893. 

Sir, — I duly received your note enclosing a printed 
copy of a letter, dated Camp Bettiah, the 12th April 1893, 
to the Editor, Reis and Rayyet, which had never been 
received at this office, but at a time of illness, I beg to be 
excused for this tardy acknowledgment. I am some- 
what better, but still suffering and on sick diet under the 
treatment of Dr. Sircar.* As H. H. the Lieutenant- 
Governor is to go on leave I must try to attend to the 
call made on me. Before I can do so I have a request 
to make. This sort of correspondence is becoming 
frequent and makes a distinct addition to the responsi- 
bilities of the Press in India. I have been journalist 
from before the Mutinies. I have got not only to 
maintain the interests of the paper and clear my Own 
character, literary and personal, from unjust reproach, 
but to see that the credit of the Press does not suffer in 
my person. According to the Lieutenant-Governor 
the tone of the two passages quoted from my news- 
paper of the 8th April last “ offends so seriously against 
good taste and gentlemanly feeling that His Honour 
thinks it right to enquire whether they were inserted 
with my knowledge and approval.” Had the Bettiah 
letter stopped there it would have been one thing. But 
it does not. The enquiry is carried further into specu- 
lative region. Having consigned me to an embarrass- 
ing situation. His Honour is kind enough to offer me 

* The late Dr. Mabendn Lai Shear, M.D., C.I.E., D.L., the eminent Homeo- 
pathic practitioner^ t 
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a way pf asca|>$ out oi^ it, if I wo^ld only take it. 
Remembering the journal’s lapse of the previous year, 
he adds with ill-concealed sarcasm, not to say contempt, 
whether the same excuse can be {beaded for the 
extracts as was pleaded for the indecent article to 
which he took objection last year, namely, that it 
was published in my absence and without my knowledge 
and that nothing of the kind should be admitt^ again.” 
His Honour might have waited for my answer. It is 
hut fair to leave the prisoner carte blanche to choose 
his own line of defence especially when the initial plea 
has not been taken. Be that as it may, my present 
purpose is to solicit* the favour of information on the 
previous transaction. I have no recollection of any 
indeceilt article published in my paper at any time. 
Reis and Rayyet, as it is written by gentlemen, is read 
by ladies and gentlemen, not only in India, but in 
Europe, including members of Parliament, members of 
the Cabinet, public men of different parties and literary 
men of acknowledged eminence, many of whom have 
privately, and sometimes openly spoken highly of its 
excellence and especially its tone. The late Major 
Evans Bdl said : “I read your paper religiously,” and 
the same sentiment was echoed lately . by an English- 
man who is now the chief editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper. 

I occasionally ask my correspondents to sit in judg- 
ment on my conduct of the paper and to offer me sug- 

f estions. An illustrious member of Parliament with whom 
have.the honour of correspondence wrote in answer 
to my pestering — “ 1 have no suggestion to make ; Reis 
.4yi^; Rlt^ei is an exemplary paper.” If anything really 
^ll^lS^ing or ofiensive had appeared, I am sure I should 
heard fr<mn myfriends as well as readers. 1 take 
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good care according to my light, of coui|f^e> not to ohend, 
for I am proud of being a gentleman and, while 
affecting the highest Oriental polish, have always 
aspired to form my conduct on the highest European 
models and pitched my life and conversation in 
the key of the best English society. Even durii^ 
the general madness of the Ilbert Bill agitation, 
while dealing in frantic abuses of those who assailed 
our ladies I never retorted with similar bad manners. 
My dear friend General Napier Campbell, who 
was one of the scarcely half a dozen Europ^ns 
who maintained an impartial attitude on the occa»on, 
will bear me out, as more than oite occasion I asked his 
opinions as a British gentleman of culture and superior 
refinement of feeling whether I might publish a certain 
thing without offence. 

In the age which patronises Zola, in which Swinburne 
has been seriously recommended for the office of Poet 
Laureate, jRets and Rayysf 5 lapse must have been serious 
to be still remembered at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Court. As, however, this is not the only paper whose 
manners and morals have engaged His Honour’s atten- 
tion, it is just possible that there has been a mistake 
due to confusion of names. I shall esteem it a great 
favour to be supplied with the name and page and 
column of its publication, together with a copy of my 
answer. It is possible that in the stress of journalism 
some word, or phrase or perhaps, a sentence of a ques- 
tionable character appeared ; but it is. highly improl^ble 
that a whole article that can be characterised as 
indecent, should appear in a respectable journal. 

I am particularly anxious to see the reply from tlUs 
offiqe to which your letter refers. In the. abj^ce of ref- 
lection of the time and circumstances, it strikes me from 
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)rour^<ifi^^oii|usagaiast the grain of the Editor of JHeii 
and Heiice 1 solicit the favour of a copy. 

With reference to the passages quoted in the letter 
under reply, I beg to be informed of the grounds of the 
objection. The tone of the passages is declared to 
offend seriously against good taste and gentlemanly 
feeling. Now, all these are really difficult words, and 
in the English language tofiR is a subtle thing, and 
questions of taste and feeling are always debatable. 
His Honour knows that I am an Oriental, and unless 
I am supplied with the rationale of his complaint, I 
may, with the utmost desire to please him, unwillingly 
offend him again. The more copious the explanation, 
therefore the better. I am neither so simple nor so 
obtuse as not to know that the paragraphs are strongly 
worded, being passionate expressions of indignation. 
But what is their offence ? Wherein, coming from a 
public journal, are those passages objectionable in tone 
or fail in good taste and gentlemanly feeling ? 

With many apologies for the length of this letter 
and begging humbly to be pardoned for any lapses in 
thought or expression, 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir,. 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) Sambiiu Chunder Mookerjee. 

The Shrubbery, 
Darjeeling, 25M May 1893. 

. Sif, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 2 and instant. In it you “ solicit the favour 
vpl information on the previous transaction ’* and you 
^ have no recollection of any indecent article 
jptffiHdbed my paper at any time.” 
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I send for yqur infonaiation a cdpy.of my letter of 
the ist July 1892 to yourself. ' , 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd) J. W. CoRRiE, Captain. 

Enclosure — 


To the Editor, Reis and Rayyet. 

No. 748, dated Calcutta, ist July 1892. 

Sir, — I am desired by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor to draw your attention to the last three 
paragraphs of the nth ‘volume on page 303 of your 
edition of the 25th June commencing “ Evacuation 

# # * » . ^ Parisian woman # * * ” ; and “Dr. Gritain 

* # # ” . J y^^ pCtmit 

publication of any more such disgusting paragraphs, 
your paper will be struck off the list of those supplied 
to His Honour. It is to be hoped they were published 
without your sanction or knowledge. 


Yours, etc., 

(Sd.) J. W. Currie, Captain, 


To the Editor, 

Reis and Rayyet. 


Private Secretary. 


From — Dr. Sambhu Chunder MooKERjEsj Editor, Reis 
and Rayyet, Calcutta. 

To— Captain J. W. Currie, Private Secretary to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

29M May 1893. 

Sir, — I had the honour of receiving your letter of 
the 25th instant from Darjeeling in answer to my letter 
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of the sand la^e on Saturday in the thick of work for 
going to the press. Hence I eould not write before 
to-day. 

In a>n]pliance with my solicitation for informa- 
tion on the previous transaction about which you quote 
my language, namely, “ I have no recollection of any 
indecent article published in my paper at any time,” 
you are pleased to send for my information a copy of 
your letter of the ist July 1892. In the letter you say 
that you were desired by His Honour to draw my 
attention to the three paragraphs which appeared 
in the previous week’s /Sets and Rayyet, p. 303, 
column I. • 

Turning to Reis and Rayyet, vol. xi. for 1892 
p. 303, 1 find that the paragraphs in question are, indeed, 
three in number. They are not only three, but each 
is small in extent so much so that all of them together 
do not come up to the length of even a small paragraph 
of an editorial article in any newspaper, Reis and Rayyet 
not excepted. They are not only not editorial matter ; 
they are properly speaking not even sub-editorial. 
Following the division of the paper called “ Week- 
lyana ** which tells the news and collects the humours — 
the quips and cranks — from various sources, is what is 
headed “ our medical column ” consisting of notes 
supplied by a professional contributor, though they may 
be sometimes licked into shape by the editorial hand, 
or added to by editorial knowledge or experience. It 
is in ' this column that the paragraphs in question 
appeared^ I am not speaking of the character of the 
parag^phs or of the propriety of the publication of 
a^|^, writings in a newspaper. I hope I may be allowed 
0{^)Qrtumty bx discussing the merits. This 
content myself with saying that at the 
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most and worst the three little paragrap^is to which the 
Lieutenant-Governor so gravely objects constitute in 
their totality but a small matter. Mistakes occur in the 
best regulated Houses, and the necessarUy hurried work 
of journalism is peculiarly open to mistakes, improper 
things step into the best conducted newspapers. His 
Honour cannot be unaware how repeatedly the great 
Times itself has been victimized. What the Lieutenant- 
Governor complained of were not articles nor editorials 
in Jieis and Rayyet, but little paragraphs outside the 
editorial columns. They are neither leaders, nor sub- 
leaders, nor even leaderettes or notes. Now, the printed 
copy of your Bettiah letter of la&t month (on which 
this correspondence has arisen) asserts that Reis and 
Rayyet had last year published an indecent article and 
that I had owned the offence and apologised for it and 
had promised to see that no such thing appeared 
again. As I remembered no such article, and espe- 
cially as the explanation you attributed to me seemed 
so improbable, I begged to be supplied with a reference 
to the said article, particularly with a copy of my alleged 
explanation. You now send me a copy of a letter you 
wrote me on the ist July 1892, but without a copy of 
my answer to it which I am particularly curious to see. 

I have unfortunately left no record of this reply in my 
office. Your particular description of its content:^ in 
your Bettiah letter at once inflames my curiosity and 
virtually renders all efforts on my part to remember 
them futile. 

The copy of your own letter of July 1892 for 
which I cannot but be thankful, gives no help whatever. 
It is, indeed, if you will allow me, beside the particular 
enquiry I' ventured to make. In that letter His Honour 
represented as having animadverted upon an indecent 
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article in Reis^and Rtgyytt. The copy of your letter 
of July last refers to three paragraphs in our medical 
eolumn in Rfis and Rayytt of 25th June as "dis> 
justing.” I need scarcely point out the material 
di0erence between the two descriptions. An article 
in a newspaper is not the same as a paragraph or 
nny number of independent pare^raphs in a column 
of Medical Notes. Nor is “disgusting” synonymous 
with indecent. Indecency is no doubt disgusting but 
disgusting is not necessarily indecent, A description 
of a savage dance or exorcism or even a minute 
account of a Revivalist meeting may be disgusting, but 
these need not be indecent at all in the ordinary sense. 
Unless there was any othe'r case, the description of 
the lapse of Reis and Rayyet goes beyond the enormity. 
Be that as it may, I beg that a copy of my answer to 
your letter of ist July 1892 may kindly be supplied to me, 
4md in case the indecent article to which His Honour the 
Lieutenant'Grovernor took objection last year referred 
to some other issue of Reis and Rayyet, I shall be 
much obliged^for a copy of the correspondence on that 
subject too. To avoid unnecessary correspondence 
I hope the terms of my prayer may be remembered in 
answering this. 

1 would not trouble His Honour at this hour, but 
•for the sake of my character and the interest of my 
Journal of established repute. 

With many apologies, 

1 have the honour to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Sambho Chundbr Mookbajes, 
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To the above letter late ifidltbr of JRtis and 
did not receive any reply, paUtly owing to Sir 
Charles Elliott’s leaving the country on six months’ 
furlough, and partly for the reason that when a search 
was made for the letter in requisition, it was found to 
be nowhere. The whole truth is, Sir Charles Elliott 
wrote the last paragraph of his letter from Camp Bettiah, 
dated the rath April, 1893, under a wrong impression 
and was misled to think that the Editor of Reis and Rayyet 
apologised in reply to his letter of the 1st August 1892 
As a matter of fact, the Editor neither received the 
latter letter nor ever, replied, far less in the terms 
described in the last paragraph of the letter from Camp 
Bettiah. In his zeal for administrative work, Sir Charles 
Elliott, it is well known, instituted the prosecution of the 
Bangabashi newspaper for sedition — the first prose- 
cution of the kind under Section 124 A of the Indian 
Penal Code, in 1891, which, however, ended in a fiasco. 
Simultaneously he also instituted a Native Press Com- 
mission in Bengal for punishment of such newspapers 
with non-supply of Government information as were not 
members of the Native Press Association.* In 1893 
Sir Charles wanted again to put the law — Section 124A 
I. P. C. — in motion a second time, but was dissuaded 
from the step by the late Mr. J. T. Woodroffe, then 

* The Native Press Association was first formed at Delhi in 1876 at the time 
of the Imperial Assemblage there. It died a natural deaths Again it came 
into erdstence after the institution of the criminal proceedings against the Banga* 
b€Lshi newspaper in 1891 • The object of the Association to ^uote the words of the 
Resolution under which it was formed was to ** protect* maintain and further by 
alf legitimate means* the lawful interests of the Native Press and to improve its. 
tone and status ; and to preserve moderation in the discussion of all public questions, 
and to take all such measures as might be necessary to enable the Native Press to 
fulfil the important functions which belong to it, as the educator of the people, the 
exponent of public opinion, and the faithful interpreter between the rulers and the 
ruled.” Except Uie Indian Mirrorj the Indian Nation and Reis and Rayyet 
the editors and proprietors of all Indian-edited and Vernacular papers of Bengal 
joined the Association. This Association was empowered to receive official hews 
from the heads of the Bengal Secretariat and cater thetq only to those who were 
; its members*; Non-mehtbers of the Association were not allowed to have them 
in any other way. 
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Advocate-General of Bengal, who recorded a strong 
o^nion* against the action of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lord Lansdowne was succeeded by Lord Elgin 
as Viceroy of India in 1S94. In his time plagub 
appeared in the city of Bombay and spread to distant 
parts of India. Many complications arose out of it. On 
the night of the Jubilee Celebration, sand June 1897, 
Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr. Rand, C. S., Special Plague 
Commissioner, were secretly murdered at Poona, the 
mystery of which dastardly deed still remains unravel- 
led. This Was followed by a series of prosecutions of 
the Vernacular Press of Bombay and by other general 
repressive measures. Jn the third week of December, 
1892, the then Law Member, the Hon’ble M. D. 
Chalmers, came to the Supreme Legislative Council in 
India with a proposal for amending the law of sedition. 
At the Council meeting held at Government House, Cal- 
cutta, on Tuesday, the 21st December, he said : “ Be- 
fore 1 make the motions which stand in my name for 
referring the Indian Penal Code Amendment Bill and 
the CHminal Procedure Code Bill to Select Committees, 
I should like, with your Excellency’s permission, to make 
a few remarks on some amendments which the Govern- 
ment intend to propose for . consideration during the 
Committee stage of those measures. 

“ As the Council are aware, recent eventsf in India 
have called prominent attention to the law relating to 

* As this opinion had concern with the Vernacular Press of Bengal, it will be 
reprodnCedHIn tne chapter dealing with the history of that subject. 

tTh^referiOII mostly to Bombay where the secret murder of Rand and Ayerst 
was snapped to be the result of a deep-laid conspiracy of the Poona Brahmans. 
Accc;id%ly t)ie Natu Brothers were deprived of their liberty and property for a 
Mr. Bal Gsnigadhur Tilak, one ci the most prominent of the Poona 
' end the editor of the & Mabratu Journal, was prosecuted for 

sedition in his paper and was sentenced. Two otherjoumals of Bombay 
WM also Earned under the section section of the Indian Penal Code. The sentence 
idifs SutaM^Sesstcms Jfn^e on the Prt^c^ people roused the indignation of the 
dvihsed world* The Poona after its first abortive triah was let off on 
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seditious utterances and writings*. We Have bRd anxiously 
to consider th^ state of the law regarding these matters 
and to decide whether and in what respects it required 
amendment We determined that we would do nothing 
hastily, and that the course we adopted should be the 
result of cool and deliberate consideration. 

“ Two different lines of action were open to us. The 
first was to re-enact a Press Law similar to the Verna- 
cular Press Act of 1878. 7 he second was to amend 
the general law relating to sedition and cognate offences 
so as to make it efficient for its purpose. We have 
come to the conclusion that the second course is the 
right one for us to take. 

“ But as we have been strongly urged by many 
whose opinion is of great weight to re-enact a Press Law, 
perhaps I may be allowed to state briefly our gounds 
of objection to that course. The essential feature of 
the Act of 1878 was executive control over the writings 
of the Vernacular Press. That principle appears to us 
to be objectionable on two grounds. In the first place 
we see no reason for drawing any distinction between 
the Vernacular Press and any other Press. As regards 
liberty of speech there should be one and the same law 
for all subjects of Her Majesty without reference to the 
particular language in which they may express their 
opinions. In the second place we have no quarrel with 
the Press, and no desire to control it. We welcome all 
fair, candid and honest criticism and speaking for our- 
selves we care very little as to the terms of language 
in which they may be expressed. The essential principle 
of English law is this. Every man is free to speak, 

an apolc^ and pxomise to behave better* The Bombay Government, would not> au 
was expected, accept the expression of regret of the editor of the Moda Vrittdt and 
he too was sent to fail* A Hindu editor of a Mahomedan journal in Moradabad 
outside the Bombay Presideney, in the N*-W. Provinces, was also Sentenced* In 
he United Provinces, a Mooivi was detained in custody for preaching sedition* 
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wrife a4d Sprint whate\%r h« pl^tas^s wlt^qt «»)dpg 
leav6 or permtsiii<m of authority. But if he speaks 
writes or prints anything .uriiich contravenes the law of 
the land he is liable to be proceeded against and punished. 
As* long as a man keeps within the law no one 
can interfere With him. But if he breaks the law he is 
liable to punishment by a Court of Justice in the 
ordinary course of law. This seems to us a sound and 
healthy guiding principle and we have determined 
to adhere to it. But we are also determined that the 
law shall not be a dead>letter and that offenders against 
the law of the land shall be capable of being promptly 
brought to book. 

*' Having come to this conclusion we had to decide 
what amendments in the general law were necessary. 
I am glad to say they are but few, 

“ The first question for consideration was whether 
we should amend Section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Code which deals with the offence of exciting disaffec- 
tion against the Government, or, as it is called in Eng- 
land, sedition. I cannot say that section strikes me as 
a model of clear drafting.* The section was introduced 
into the Penal Code by Sir Fitzjames Stephen in 1870. 
In introducing the Bill I believe he .stated that his 
intention was to assimilate the law of India to the law 
of England as regards the offence of sedition. The 
interpretation of the section has recently been discussed 
before the Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad High Courts, 
and it has been interpreted in accordance with English 

* Bt9it the KIglit llon’ble Arthur Hobhouse (afterwards Baron), when Legis* 
lat|ve]MMber of the Viceroy’s Council, wrote in a minute dated the xoth August 
I inadverteimy omitted to mention in my previous article, that 
as it then stood, was quite su^ent for the purpose of all civilised 

for alteni;kg it The mlxmie 
ymtxti whon Lord Lytton was mooting the question of the VcrnacUfar 
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kw.* Tlte result of the cMes b to ^tiab^ish that it is a 
criminal offence to stir up feelings of contempt or hatred 
for the Government, aiid that such conduct is - none the 
less an offence because resort to actual violence is hot 
advocated. But no one can read the able arguments 
addressed to the Courts by Counsel* for the accused in 
the Batigabashi and Tilak cases virithout coming to the 
conclusion that the law might be expressed in clearer and 
less equivocal terms. When law is codified, the codes 
should be as explicit as possible. Moreover, though the 
Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad Judgest have substan- 
tially agreed in the interpretation of Section 1 24 A, their 
decisions are not technically binding on other High 
Courts. Having regard to these considerations we 
think it desirable to amend and redraft Section 124 A 
so as to bring it clearly into accord with English law. 
In England, words spoken or written with seditious 
intent constitute a criminal offence, and the intent is 
presumed from the natural meaning of the words them- 
selves without reference to the actual feelings of the 
person who used them. In other words, the law applies 
a purely objective test. A seditious intention is thus 
defined in Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law 
(Ed. 5, Art. 98, pages 70-71). It is “an intention to 
bring into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection 
against the person of, Her Majesty, Her Heirs or 
successors, or the Government of the United Kingdom, 
as by law established or either House of Parliament, or 
the administration of justice, or to excite Her Majesty’s® 
subjects to attempt otherwise than by lawful means the 

alteration of any matter in Church or State, or to raise 

■ - ■■ ... ^ . . ■ . > 

• In the Ban^aba^fii case Mr. William Jackson, of the Calcutta Bar, defended 
the accused, while Mr* l^wis Pugh Pugh^ appeared for the Crown. In the Tilak 
case, Mr. l^wis Puah Pugh defended Mr. G. Tilak in 1897^ 

t Sir Comer Petheram, qf Calcutta. Sir Arthur Strachey, of Bombay, and Sir 
John Edge, of AUahabad. 
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^bco^lent or disaffection amongst Har Majesty’s sub- 
jects, or to promote feelings of hostility or ill-will 
between different classes of such subjects.” Mow, 
adapting that definition to the language of the Indian 
Penal Code, and the circumstances of India, we pro- 
pose that Section 1 24A shall be repealed, and that the 
following section shall be substituted therefor : — 

“ 124A. (Sedition). — Whoever by words, either spoken 
or written, or by signs, or by visible representation or other- 
wise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or contempt, or 
excites or attempts to excite disafTection towards Her Majesty 
or the Government, or promotes or attempts to promote feelings 
of enmity or ill-will between different classes of Her Majesty’s 
Subjects, shall be punished with transportation for life or any 
shorter terras, to which fine may be added, or with imprison- 
ment which may extend to ten years, to which fine may be 
added, or with fine.” 

Explanation /. — The expression “disaffection” includes 
dlsloy^dty, and all feelings of enmity or ill-will. 

Explanation ^.—Comments on the measures of the Govern- 
ment with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or 
disaffection do not constitute an offence.” 

“ Let me say a word or two as to the scope of the 
new section. There is nothing in it which in any way 
interferes with the fair and free discussion of public 
matters. People are at liberty to criticise the action and 
conduct of the Government in all its departments. And 
more than diat, they are at liberty to bestir themselves 
to procure reforms and to obtain such alterations of the 
law as they may think desirable, provided they do so by 
fowfid and constitutional means. There is nothing in 
ffHHg section to prohibit this, but we have added Expla- 
iP to the section in order to affirm this principle 
^iSRpTSSSly. 
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I wish further to {X>int this out. Subjea to one 
possible exception, oUr proposed new section in no vtnsO 
alters the law at present in force in India. It merely 
affirms in, I hope, unmistakable terms, the consentient 
opinions of the various High Courts which have been 
called upon to interpret the existing Section 124A. The 
possible exception consists in the provision that H 
amounts to sedition to promote or attempt to promote 
feelings of enmity or ill-will between different classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects. The question has not been 
raised or decided whether such conduct amounts to 
an offence under the present Section 124A. But the 
proposed addition is law in Eri^land, and if such 
a rule be required in England, with its practically 
homogeneous population, it is still more requisite in 
India, where different races and religions are in con- 
tinual contact For the most part under British rule 
our Muhammadan and Hindu fellow-subjects live 
together in peace and amity, but recent agitations in 
various parts of India have shown how dangerous to the 
public tranquillity is any agitation which seeks to fan 
into flame those feelings of racial and religious antago- 
nism which still smoulder beneath the surface. 

“ I now come to our second proposal. Section 
505 of the Penal Code deals with a cognate class of 
offences. It punishes the dissemination of certain false 
rumours and statements which are conducive to public 
mischief. The section runs as follows : — 

“ 505. Whoever circulates or publishes any statement, 
rumour or report which he knows to be false, with Intent to 
cause any officer, soldier or sailor in the army or navy of the 
Queen to mutiny, or with intent to cause fear or alarm to the 
public and thereby to induce ai^ person to commit an offence 
against the State or against public tranquillity shall be punished 
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nvith itnpriscmmeDt of either description for a term vdiich 
aoay extend to two years, or with fine, or widi bodi. < 

*' In its present form this provision Is unworkable. 
It is^ impossible for the prosecution to show that the 
person who circulated the false statement knew it to be 
false. We propose, therefore, to repeal and re-enact 
this section in more precise terms, making the publica- 
tion of these obnoxious statements punishable, but 
allowing the accused to show that the mischievous 
statement or rumour was true in fact, and was not pub- 
lished or circulated with a criminal intent. The pro- 
posed new section runs as follo^frs : — 

“ 505. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any state- 
ment, rumour or report, — 

(<}) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause 
any officer, soldier or sailor in the army or navy 
of Her Majesty or in the Royal Indian Marine 
or in the Imperial Service troops to mutiny or 
otherwise disregard or fail in his duty as such ; or 

( 6 ) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, 
fear or alarm to the public, or to any section 
of the public whereby they may be induced to 
commit an offence against the State or against 
the public tranquillity ; or 

(^) with intent to incite, or which is likely to incite, any 
class or community of persons to commit any 
offence against any other class or community. 
Shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion which may extend to two years, or with fine or with 
both. 

Exception , — It does not amount to an offence within the 
meaning of this section to make, publish or circulate any such 
Statement, rumour or report, as aforesaid, when such state- 
ment, ^ rumour or report is true and is made, published or 
^n^af»d without such intent as aforesaid.” 

It may be said, and indeed it has been urged upon 
Mik'that this is not going far enough. If a man chooses 
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to publish statements which are likely> to incite our 
soldiers to mutiny or to cause people to commit offences 
against the law, he ought to be punished, whether his 
statements are true or false, and without Regard to his 
private intentions. There is much force in this argu- 
ment, but we should be unwilling to punish a man under 
this section for making a statement which is true when 
he publishes or circulates that statement without any 
criminal intent. The universal presumption of law is 
that a man is deemed to intend a result which is the 
ordinary and natural consequence of his act. When, 
then, a man chooses to publish a statement, or to circu- 
late a rumour, which on the face of it, is directly con- 
ducive to grave public mischief, he cannot complain if he 
is called upon to show that his intentions were not 
criminal. 

“For the present, at any rate, we have no further 
amendments to suggest in the substantive law, and I now 
wish to refer to two amendments which the Government 
propose to move in the Select Committee on the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. Section 109 of that Code 
provides that in certain cases people who misbehave 
themselves may be bound down over and required to 
find sureties to be of good behaviour for a term not 
exceeding twelve months. We propose to apply a 
similar procedure to the case of people who either orally 
or in writing disseminate, attempt to disseminate, 
obscene, seditious or defamatory matter. A man who 
disseminates, that is to say, who sows broadcast or 
scatters abroad, such matter, is obviously a dangerous 
public nuisance. It is immaterial whether he chooses, 
as his means of dissemination, an oral address, or a book 
or a pamphlet or a newspaper. We are bound to check 
such obnoxious conduct. But as a rule the persons who 
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are guilty of it, are small and insignificant individuals; 
They may do enormous mischief among uneducated, 
foolish and ignorant people, but in themselves theiy 
are deserving of very little notice. It is absurd to deal 
with him by an elaborate State prosecution. We think 
diat in most cases no [H'osecution at all will be required. 
It will be sufficient to give them an effective warning to 
discontinue their evil practices, and we think that the 
machinery we have devised will operate as an effective 
warning. , The general power of revision possessed by 
the High Courts will secure that that machinery will not 
be used in any way oppressively ; and we further propose 
that this new power hhould only be exercised by Pre- 
sidency or District Magistrates, or especially empowered 
Magistrates of the first class. 

“ The last amendment that I have to refer to is an 
amendment of the second schedule to the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure. The eighth column of that schedule 
declares by what court or courts the offences contained 
in the Indian Penal Code shall be triable. At present 
sedition under Section 1 24A is triable only by a Court 
of Session or a High Court. We intend to propose 
that offences under Section 124 A shall be triable also 
by Presidency Magistrates and Magistrates of the first 
class. This amendment will, in the matter of juris- 
diction. bring Section 124A into line with Sections 
326, 372, 392 and many other provisions of the Penal 
Code where one and the same offence is of varying 
degrees of gravity. It is obvious that a malicious 
imd feditious utterance which in one place and set of 
cir(9!iii^tances is of small importance, and would be 
i^^^uai^y punished by a very light sentence, might 
^ | 3 lace and under other circumstances be a 

dirliei inci^^ent to' rebellion and bloodshed, and merit 
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the severest penalties. As I have said ^ere are many 
cases where an elaborate State tnal is out of place, 
and where the merits of the case will be adequately 
met by a small punishment, within the competence 
of a Magistrate of the first class. Of course, there may 
be (^es of graver importance. In such cases, the Magis- 
trate will, as heretofore, commit to the higher court 
which is competent to inflict a severer sentence. In 
either event there will be this safeguard. No prosecu- 
tion under Section 1 24 A can be commenced without the 
previous sanction of the Local Government or the 
Governor-General in Gouncil. Proceedings can only 
be initiated under the sanction of the authorities who 
are responsible for the peace and good government of 
the country. This was the law under the Code of 1 882, 
and we have no intention of changing it. Of course, 
too, any sentence passed by a Magistrate will be subject 
to revision or appeal as the case may be in accordance 
with the general law. 

“ I have now detailed the amendments we propose 
to make in the existing law. They are few and simple, 
but I trust they will effect our purpose. We have no 
desire to interfere with the full and free discussion of 
all public matters. We have no desire that the Press, 
whether Vernacular or English, should be subject to our 
license and control. But the Press, like everybody else, 
must be subject to the law of the land. No man is 
bound to preach or teach or write sedition. If he choose 
to do so he must do so at his own peril and take the 
consequences.” 

His Excellency the President, Lord Elgin, said : — 
“ The Hon’ble Members will find that the amendments 
now laid upon the table are governed by the SEune 
principle. Their necessity has been brought to light by 
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l^t they themselves as my Hmi'ble colleague has 
’ explained, are not directed against ^any special class or 
section of the community. They are designed to make 
the general law which all must obey efficient. 1 feel that I 
can add nothing to the admirably clear and precise expla> 
nation by my Hon’ble fnend of the scope and intention of 
these amendments. But 1 desire in a word to express, 
my entire and cordial concurrence in what he has said 
of the reasons for rejecting the enactment of a Vernacular 
Press Act. Personally I am most strongly of opinion 
that an Act of that nature is obnokious in principle, uncer- 
tain in operation and not necessary under present cir- 
cumstances It seems to me that it would be the natural 
impulse of any honourable mind, when we ‘ disclaim all 
sympathy with writings which are calculated to create 
disaffection towards British rule,’ to believe, if possible, 
in their sincerity ; and though I could wish that the 
general tone of the criticism we read in papers was not 
so often unduly coloured by prejudice I for one am not 
disposed on that account to acquiesce in any general 
imputation of disloysdty. At all events I associate 
my.self absolutely with the reply lately given to an 
appeal in the words I have just quoted by the Hon’ble 
member, Mr. Stevens, who for the last six months has 
administered the Government of Bengal in a manner ■ 
that has elicited the applause of the entire community, 
European and native. Mr. Stevens welcomed the 
co-operation of the Press in securing fair and honest 
criticism of which, as my Hon’ble colleague has said, we 
d^y right to no one, but at the same time pointed 
o^t'ifhat the Government pannot divest itself of its 
, nelgp^il^ity in this matter any more than in any other 
the law takes cognisance. I, too, welcome 
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cooperation, utrhtle recognising my res^nsibUit^. If 
must never be forgotten that in inte^rposihg to pr^ 
vent sedition we act not for the protection of our per- 
sonal interest— with my Hon’ble friend T think that if 
that was all we might willingly stand the buffets — but otf 
behalf of the public whose interests suffer if the pa^lons of 
the ignorant are excited and the peace of the country 
imperilled ; a danger none the less present, though the. 
action to be guarded against be the action of a com- 
paratively small number of individuals out of touch with 
the sentiments which animate their fellows. 

“ 1 have more than* once on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India declared that its aim* was an administra- 
tion of the law, sympathetic and impartial, but at the 
same time prompt and firm. It is because in my judg- 
ment these amendments will ^able us to perform our 
duty more satisfactorily in both of these directions that 
#I commend them to the Council.” * 

The following Report of the Select Committee on 
die Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code in relation to 
extra-territorial offences was presented to the Council 
of the Governor-General of India for the purpose of 
making Laws and Regulations on the 4th February 1898. 

“ We, the undersigned members of the Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill to amend the Indian Penal 
Code in relation to extra-territorial offences was referred, 
have considered the Bill with the further amendments 
in the Penal Code given notice of at the meeting of 
the Council held on the 21st December 1897 and the 
papers noted in the list appended and have now the 
honour to submit this our Report with the Bill as amend- 
ed by us annexed thereto : — 

2. Clause 2. — We have altered illustration to 
tbf» clause by making it s^ly to a Native State in 
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India. We think it is unsafe to attempt to define the 
status of tribeu territory in an illustration. 

3. Clause 4. — ‘We have carefully considered the new 
clause proposed by the Gk)vernment, and we have insert- 
ed it in the Bill with the following amendments : — 

(<f) For the expression “ the Government ” we 
have substituted the phrase the *' government establish- 
ed by law in British India” This restores the language 
of the Act of 1870. Having regard to the terms of 
Section 17 of the Indian Penal Code which defines 
“ Government ’’ the omission of the words " established 
by law in British India ” might be held to give an ex- 
tended meaning to the term “ Government,” whereas 
it ought to have exactly the same meaning as in the 
Act of 1870. 

{ 6 ) We ha^e altered the term of imprisonment 
from ten years to three thus restoring the law of 
1870. The term of ten years is provided as an alter- 
native for transportation in Sections 1 21 A and 122 ; but 
a[^>arently the framers of the Act of 1870, in Section 
1 24 A, wished to draw a marked distinction between 
minor offences and offences of a very serious character 
where transportation would be the only appropriate 
punishment. 

(c) We have omitted the words “ or promotes or 
attempts to promote feelings of enmity or ill-will between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects” and have 
framed a new clause to deal with the offence thereby 
indicated. It appears to us that the offence of stirring 
up class hatred differs in many important respects from 
die' offence of sedition against the State. It comes 
moi^ appropriately in the chapter relating to offences 
against the public tranquillity. The offence only affects 
•^^Obvemmetit or the State indirectly, and the essence 
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of the olfence is that it predisposes classes Of 
the people to action which may disturi> the public 
tranquillity. The fact that this offence is punishable ia 
England as seditious libel is probably due to historical 
causes and has nothing to do with logical arrangement 

(of) We have omitted the words “ or ill-will ” at, 
the conclusion of explanation i. The expression “ all 
feelings of ill-will ** appears to us to be too wide and. 
vague. It is only when feelings of ill-will amount to 
disIo3ralty or enmity that they constitute such disaff^- 
tion as is contemplated by the clause. A certain amount 
of ill-will may be compatible with genuine loyalty. 

We have added explanation 3 to make it clear 
that criticism on the action of Government is not con- 
fined to cases in which it is sought to bring about an 
alteration of what has been done. For example, 
suppose the Government make an appointment which is 
considered objectionable. That appointment may be 
criticised, although the criticism may not have in view 
the cancellation of the appointment. We have made 
consequential amendments in explanation 2 to make the 
language of the two explanations uniform. 

4. Clause 5. The object of framing this clause 
has already been detailed. In framing it we have altered 
the words “ enmity or ill-will ” into “ enmity or hatred,’* 
and we have fixed the maximum punishment at two* 
years’ imprisonment. 

We recommend that the clause when passed should, 
be included in Section 196 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, so that offences under it only be prosecuted 
under the authority or with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment 

5. Clause b.-— We have inserted the clause pro- 
posed by the Government, but we have altered, andl 
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^iarge4 the scope of the exception to the clause. No 
<}oubt the statements, rUmours and reports referred to 
-are of a highly mischievous character, but having regard 
to die conditions under which modem journalism and 
the discussion of public questions are necessarily carried 
on, we think that, when the statement, rumour or 
report is published without any criminal intent, it is 
going too far to require the person who published it to 
prove its actual tmth. To require such proof might be 
•throwing an impossible burden upon him, and it should 
be sufficient for him to show that he had reasonable 
grounds for believing it, as, for instance, by showing that 
he made due inquiry before he published it. 

6. The publication ordered by the Council has 
heen made as follows : — 

(The names with dates of the papers are omitted.) 

7. We do not think that either the original pro- 
visions of the Bill as introduced or the further amend- 
ments in the Penal Code above referred to have been 
so altered as to require republication, and we recom- 
mend that the Bill be passed as now amended. 

M. D. Chalmers. 

C. M. Rivaz. 

C. C. Stevens. 

H. E M. James. 

P. Amanda Charlu.* 

G. H. P. Evans, t 

Lakshmishwar Singh. | 

■»i Ifi i■ n ll■ II. i w .iil .... 

^ t fipk subject to the ulsjecdons embodied in my note of dissent* 

, ^ wosds ^*teti<fiftg to the 4lsturb6itice of pnblk timaquillity ** or 

e&M mif ht be advebtsgcoosty inserted in Section isaA* 
appended. 
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So far as I know, there never has beefn a^y sertouS. 
doubt expressed as to the ttiie meaning' of Section 124 A 
now in the Penal Code No difficulty could arise- 
except upon the view that the explanation attached to- 
the section cannot be read along with it as virtually 
defining the term ‘disaffection.” It has thus become 
urgent to remove the difficulty interposed by that view. 
This is best met by throwing the substance of the 
explanation into the form of a definition as follows r— 

“ Feelings of disaffection mean all feelings incom* 
patible with a disposition to render obedience to the 
lawful authority of the Government established by law 
in British India and to support the lawful authority 
thereof against unlawful attempts to subvert or resist 
that authority.” 

This, which has come from the Defence Association, 
I suggested in the Committee and the majority were 
against me. By adding to such a definition provisos 
such as Mr. Stephen has made part of his Section 102 
in his “ Draft Code,” the law will, in my judgment, be 
elucidated far better than by the proposed explanations 
which I am for omitting as a necessary consequence. 

The proposed words “ hatred, contempt and 
enmity” are, in my opinion, the very worst that could be 
chosen. Standing by themselves, they are in the last 
degree, vague, misleading and obscure. By giving room 
for no small amount of fanciful speculation, they cannot 
fail to prove most hurtful to public interests by spreading 
a sense of uncertainty and virtually stifling all frank 
discussion of public questions. 1 would therefore score 
out, from the clause now proposed, the words *‘^o ttfing 
or attempt to bring into hatred or contempt or," 1 may 
also point out that the definition I have recommended 
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would be wide enough to cbver all fc^ms of r^al 
political ha^'d, which should * be penalised. , I v%ry 
'much doubt whether what is propsed m >the Bill as 
contained in these objected words is good or sound law 
■at the present day. 

I am for eliminating the penalty of transportation 
from the section. A study of the histcsy ofthis section 
shows how it is a mistake in the section and how the 
Law Commissioners who sat on the original draft Penal 
Code, criticised it in strong terms. The danger of 
retaining it has been already once exemplified, and may 
be any day, exemplified again and again. The danger 
lies in its being viewed— as it is too sure to be by not a 
few — as the maximum permissible in all cases except 
where extenuating circumstances or other ground for 
leniency exists. 

I am opposed to the proposed Clause 1 53A as 
-a dangerous piece of legislation and as being impolitic 
(among other reasons) by necessitating Government 
to side with or to appear to side with one party as 
against another. In my humble judgment it will only 
■accentuate the evil which it is meant to remove. Far 
from healing the differences which still linger or which 
now and then come to the surface k would widen the 
gap by encouraging insidious men to do mischief in 
stealth with the sure hope that the Government would 
eome down on such as openly resented. It would have 
all the repressive effects which the proposed amend- 
ments on 124A cannot fail to have much to the 
■detrinij^t of undoubted rights and useful work. 

In Clause 505, as proposed to be altered I would 

the words “ or which is likely to cause ” from ^h 
{d^ {b) and (^) and substitute the worcb " and thereby 
induce any person” for the wcnrds “whereby any 
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p«^n may. be mduced ’* in ‘ Intent being in this, as 
in #24A, the essence df the offence, thd words which 
I have objected to must of necessity introdute a world 
of confusion whieh might be easily illustrated. They 
are bound to operate prejudicially to public good. It 
is perhaps necessary to add, with reference to Clause 
153A and the changes in 505, that whereas the prior 
sanction of Government which . is prescribed will be 
something of a guarantee, it will mostly depend on the 
strength with which the case is urged by the District 
Officer ;• for I fear that in the face of a strong represen- 
tation by the latter, the* Government would, naturally, 
and perhaps not improperly, hesitate to take upon itself 
the responsibility of withholding sanction. The mis- 
chief of these sections lies not so much in the natural 
results which will follow, as in the unnatural and 
exaggerated dread they would undesirably inspire in 
most cases. In such a result the balance of ad van - 
tage will not be on the side of the public. 

P, Ananda Charlu. 

The 3ir^ January 1898. 

Dissent of Maharaja Sir Lakshmishwar Singh 
OF DURBHUNGAi G.C.I.E. 

I sign the report subject to the following observ- 
ations : — 

I. 1 think that, in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority of the judges of the Calcutta High Court 
it should be clearly stated in Section 1 24A that the 
intention to produce the effects mentioned therein is 
the basis of the offence. A similar alteration should 
be made in explanation 2, and after the words ** by 
lai^fid means " the wofds “ or for the purpose merely 
of= isbowing that they are erroneous but '' should be in- 
serted, and after the wprd ” without ” the words “ the 
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intenUon of’* shoyld be added* As the "Court 
has pointed oirt, comments made for such a purpose 
and without the intention of exciting hatred or disajSfec- 
tion are legitimate and allowable. Criminal intent is 
the essence of the law of sedition, as it prevails in 
England. It should be made quite clear that in all 
prosecutions under Sections 124A, 153A and 505, the 
onus shall lie on the prosecution to prove die inten- 
tion in the mind of the accused at the time, or at all 
events to adduce such evidence as to enable the Court 
reasonably to infer the same from his acts. In this 
as in all other penal cases the accused is entitled to 
demand that his guilt shall be fully proved against him 
by the prosecution beyond all reasonable doubt. I 
submit that this class of prosecutions should not be 
exceptionally dealt with, but that they should be called 
Upon to discharge the duties which ordinarily belong 
to all prosecutions in criminal cases, vtz., that the 
burden of proving the offence lies on them, 

2. Having regard to the language of explana- 
tion I and to recent judicial rulings on the meaning of 
“ disaffection ” it seems to me that the words “ brings 
or attempts to bring into hatred or contempt or ” are 
superfluous and may lead to unnecessary difficulties. 
As regards ‘ hatred ” 1 must confess that I am no 
better able than is Worcester’s Dictionary to distinguish 
between the meaning of that word and “ enmity,” the 
term which is employed in explanation i As regards 
“ contempt ” the idea conveyed by that word seems to 
be fully covered by the rest of the section, unless indeed 
it (^ired to give so dangerous an extension to the 
s<x^4)f the section as will enable^ Government to pro- 
secute to a conviction persons respor&ible for those car- 
toons, skits or other comic productions with which news 
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papers and pther periodicals not infrequently try to 
enliven their readers. * 

3. 1 think further that the definition of “ disaffec- 
tion ” in explanation i to Section 124 A is far too vague, 
and would re<x>mmend the adoption in its place of some 
such definition as that suggested by the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association. I quote it here for 
the sake of convenience : — “ Feelings of disaffection 
means ail feelings incompatible with a disposition to 
render obedience to the lawful authority of the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India and to support 
the lawful authority thereof against unlawful attempts to 
subvert or resist that authority.” 

4. The remarks I have made in paragraph 1 with 
regard to the importance of making the intention the 
basis of the offence contemplated by Section 1 24A, apply 
equally to the offence contemplated by the new Section 
1 53 A. It should be clearly stated in the section that 
mens rea is an essential ingredient of the offence under 
Section 153 A, 

5. Both Section 153A and Section 505 when 
passed should be included in Section 196 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, so that offenders under them should 
be prosecuted only under the authority and with the 
sanction of the Local Government. 

6. There is one more point with regard to Section 
1 24 A, which has, I think, been overlooked and which to 
my mind is of great importance. The section as it 
stands is far too comprehensive. It appears to me that 
some attempt should be made to restrict the discretion of 
judges in inflicting punishment. For instance, under the 
proposed section it is qdite possible to punish a journalist 
or a public speaker who is only guilty of using indiscreet 
language calculated at most to give rise to trifling feelings 
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of irritation. Surely such action on the part of the 
journalist or the public speaker ought not to be considered 
as a penal offence, I think there shonld be some 
differentiation between the punishment allotted for acts 
like those mentioned above and for intentional acts 
of sedition.” 

Lakshmishwar Singh. 

In presenting the Report of the Select Committee, 
the Law Member spoke a very few words on the 4th 
February 1898 and reserved his detailed remarks for the 
day when the Report of the Select Committee would be 
taken into consideration. On the i8th February, the 
Council met for that purpose when the Hon’ble Mr. 
Chalmers said : — “ I desire to trouble Council with a few 
remarks on the scope of the Bill, and to discuss some 
of the objections which have been urged against the 
measure. 

“ In the first place, this Bill is approved by the 
Local Governments. We have, of course, been in 
communication with the Local Governments from the 
earliest inception of this legislation, and we are now 
proceeding with it, backed by the cumulative weight 
of their authority. Now what does this mean? It 
means that the high officers who are responsible for the 
peace and good government of the provinces under 
their charge consider that these provisions are required. 
Those high officers are all men of widq experience, and 
they ^e intimately acquainted with the conditions and 
requirements of their respective provinces, and where we 
a coincident body of opinion from them, that opinion 
i^*jentitled to the utmost weight. 

. ‘‘Now wh.ere do the main objections to the ^ill 
from ? They come from the people who are in 
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the happy position of being able to criticise withot;^ 
having any responsibility for the result- thrown upon 
them. If we adopted their suggestions we should riot 
shift the responsibility from our shoulders to theirs. 
It is the Government of the country, and the Government 
alone, which is responsible for maintaining its peace 
and tranquillity. 

“There is another general observation which 1 
wish to make. Most of the important criticisms on the 
proposed measures have come from the presidency 
towns. I am not going to belittle the presidency towns. 
A citizen of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay may well say 
'that he is a citizen of no meart city.’ If we were 
legislating only for the presidency towns, i should 
attach the greatest weight to these criticisms. But 
we cannot, we are legislating for India as a whole 
we are legislating for 260 millions of people in all 
stages of progress and civilisation, and not merely for 
the two millions or so of the people in the presidency 
towns. 

“Now 1 want to mention some of the specific 
criticisms which have been made. In the first place 
it is alleged that in the new Section 1 24A, we are alter- 
ing and extending the existing law under the existing 
section. Section 124 A. This criticism is mainly based 
on some remarks made by Sir Fitzjames Stephen when 
introducing the Act of 1870. I agree that it. might be 
inferred from some passages in his speech that he coftsi- 
dered an appeal .to force to be an element in seditious 
utterances. But it is a familiar rule of law that proceed- 
ings in the legislature cannot be resorted to interpret 
an Act. To discover what the law is, when its 
meaning is contested, you must look to the langu- 
age of the Act itself, and, if that language has 
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been interpreted by the Courts, you must look to 
the interpretation of the Courts. The Courts of 
Justice, and they alone, can put an authoritative inter* 
pretation on the meaning of an Act of the Legislature. 
If that be applied,}! feel sure that no one who candidly and 
carefully reads the consentient decisions of the Calcutta, 
Bombay and Allahabad High Courts can come to any other 
conclusion than this — namely, that in our new section, 
we are keeping well within the existing law, though 
we are expressing that law- in less ambiguous language. 
By dropping the term ‘ ill-will ’ from the explanation of 
‘ disaffection ’ we may be somewhat restricting the exist- 
ing law, but we are not extending it. In confirmation of 
what I have said, I will read an extract from the 
unanimous decision of the Allahabad High Court 
which considers and sums up the previous cases. 
Sir John Edge in delivering that judgment observes : — 

‘ In our opinion any one who by any of the means 
referred to in Section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code, 
excites or attempts to excite feelings of hatred, dislike, 
ill-will, enmity or hostility towards the Government 
established by law in British India, excites or attempts 
to excite as the case may be, feelings of “ disaffection ” 
as that term is used in Section 1 24A, no matter how 
guardedly he may attempt to conceal his real object 
It is obvious that feelings of hatred, dislike, ill-will, en- 
mity, or hostility towards the Government must be in- 
consistent with and incompatible with a disposition 
to render obedience to the lawful authority of the 
Ooy|tfnment and to support that lawful aurthority 
unlawful attempts to subvert or resist it. The 
‘{^approbation ” of the measures of the Government 
^uty or may not in any particular case be the text uppn 
the speech is made or the article or letter is 
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written, but if upon a fair and impartial consideration 
of what was spoken or written, it is reasbnably obvious 
that the intention of the speaker or writer was to excite 
feelings of disaffection to the Government established by 
law in British India, then a Court or a Jury should find 
that the speaker, or writer or publisher, as the case 
might be, had committed the offence of attempting to 
excite feelings of disaffection to the Government estab- 
lished by law in British India. To paraphrase is 
dangerous, but it appears to us that the " disaffection ” 
of Section 1 24 A is “ disloyalty ; ” that is the sense in 
which the word “ disaffection ” has been generally used 
and understood during the centiny. We are further 
of opinion that the ordinary meaning of disaffection in 
Section 124 A, having regard to the evils at which 
Section 1 24 A strikes, is not varied by the explanation 
contained in the section. 

‘ The intention of a speaker, writer or publisher may 
be inferred from the particular speech, article or letter, or 
it may be proved from that speech, article or letter con- 
sidered in conjunction with what such speaker, writer 
or publisher has said, written or published on another or 
other occasions. When it is ascertained that the intention 
of the speaker, writer or publisher was to excite feelings 
of disaffection to the Government established by law in 
British India, it is immaterial whether or not the words 
spoken, written or published, could have the effect of 
exciting such feelings of disaffection, and it is immaterial 
whether the words were true or were false and, except 
on the question of punishment or in a case in which the 
speaker, writer or publisher is charged with having 
excited such feelings of disaffection, it is immaterial 
whether or not the words did in fact excite such feelings 
of disaffection;* 
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" Then it is urged that the proposed danse goes 
further than English law, and again some passages in 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s speech are referred to. All I can 
say is this. If in 1870 he thought that an appeal tO 
force was a necessary constituent of sedition, he after- 
words changed his mind After he had served on the 
Criminal Code Commission, which was composed of 
some of the most distinguished Judges of modern times, 
he published his Digest of the English Criminal Law. 
In article 96 of that Digest he states the English law 
in the clear and precise terms which I read to Council 
on the 21st December. There is nothing in that article 
and there is nothing in the almost identical article 
passed by the Criminal Code Commission to suggest 
that an appeal to violence is a necessary factor in the 
offence. I take it that the offence is complete both in 
India and England if it be proved that the offender has 
attempted to excite disaffection towards the Government. 
It is not necessary that he should himself appeal to 
force. What he does is to excite or attempt to excite 
feelings of discontent which make people ready for 
mischief should the opportunity arise. 

“But after all, these arguments are more or less 
academic. No one in his senses would contend that 
because a given law is good and suitable in England 
it is therefore good and suitable in India. Take for 
instance, the English marriage laws which are the 
foundation of English Society. They are based on 
monogamy protected by the severest penalties. But, 
fto c^’ would think of introducing them into India, 
any^ more than he would think of enacting by law 
tbdlii the people of India should wear top hats and 
If a rale of law exists in England we may 
Matty, consider whether it is suitable to India, but the 
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answer to the question must always depend on the 
conditions which prevail in India. Hofv much license 
of speech can be safely allowed is a question of time 
and place. If I smoke a cigar on the maidan it pleases 
me, and it hurts no one else. If I smoke a cigar in the 
powder magazine of the fort, I endanger the lives of 
many and do an act well deserving punishment. Lan* 
^age may be tolerated in England which it is unsafe 
to tolerate in India, because in India it is apt to be 
transformed into action instead of passing off as harm- 
less gas. Look at the cow-killing riots in Western 
India, with the deplorable loss of life that followed : 
look at the murder of Lekh Ram at Lahore, at the 
Poona murders, and at recent events in the Peshawar 
District. Just the other day a Brahmin gentleman and 
a native doctor were murdered at Seimar by a fanaticad 
mob. That apparently was the reward for their self- 
devotion in attempting to grapple with the plague and 
save the lives of their fellow-countrymen. In legislating 
for India we must have regard to Indian conditions, and 
we must rely mainly on the advice of those who speak 
under the weight of responsibility and have the peace 
and good Government of India under their charge. 

“ Now let me say a word or two about the changes 
introduced in the Select Committee. We have added 
a further explanation, to Clause 124A. The second 
explanation was intende(^ to protect fair and honest 
criticism which had for its object the alteration of 
the policy pursued by the Government in any particu- 
lar case. Some people were apprehensive that the 
express declaration of this principle might be held 
impliedly to negative the right of the people to criticise 
Government action when that criticism could not lead to 
a reversal of shch action ; for instance, criticism on past 
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expe^tii^r^'or criticism of an appointment which the 
critic ‘may think objectionable. I think this apprehen- 
sion was quite unfounded, but in order to allay it we 
have introduced the third explanation. We have also 
removed the offence of stirring up class-hatred from the 
sedition clause, and have inserted it in the chapter 
relating to offences against the public tranquillity. This 
offence, no doubt, only affects the State indirecdy. It 
affects the State through the danger it causes to the 
public tranquillity. It is less akin to treason than a 
seditious attack upon the Government by law estab- 
lished, and therefore we have provided a much smaller 
punishment. But in India, the offence is a very danger- 
ous one. When class or sectarian animosity is directed 
against any section of Her Majesty’s subjects, the 
members of that section are in peril. Any accidental 
event may cause an explosion, and it is difficult to fore- 
see the direction which the explosion will take. The 
persistent attacks made on the officers and helpers en- 
ga.ged in plagfue operations have already resulted in sad 
loss of life. A squabble over an alleged mosque gave 
rise to a dangerous riot which at one time, it was feared, 
might turn into a general attack on the European com- 
munity in Calcutta. We wish to trust to prevention 
rather than cure and by taking power to punish people 
who foment class animosities to obviate the necessity of 
putting down the consequent disturbances with a high 
hand. 

“ In Section 505, the Select Committee have made 
considerable modification. As the clause now stands, 
I think it need cause no apprehension to any speaker or 
who acts in good faith. It must be borne in 
thin<| that the clause does not strike at mischievous and 
jbmv^lous reports generally. It is aimed only at 
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reports ca|<mlated to produce mutiny or tddnduce one 
section of the. population to commit offences against 
another. If a man takes upon himself to circulate such 
ai report, he surely cannot complain if he is adced, to 
show that his intentions were innocent, and that he had. 
‘reasonable ground for believing the report. 

“ But though we think and believe that the measures. 
we have proposed are necessary, we have provided safe- 
guards against any possible abuse of them — safeguards 
which, I may observe, are unknown to English law. 
My Hon’ble friend, the Maharaja of Durbhanga says in- 
his note of dissent that under the proposed Section 124 A, 

‘ it is quite possible to punish a* journalist or public 
speaker who is only guilty of using indiscreet language 
calculated at most to give rise to trifling feelings of irrita- 
tion.’ May 1 call his attention to Section 95 of the Indian 
Penal Code, which provides that ' nothing is an offence 
by reason that it causes, or is intended to cause, or that 
it is known to be likely to cause, any harm, if that harm 
is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and temper 
would complain of such harm.’ In the highly hypotheti- 
cal case which he puts, it seems to me that his journalistic 
friend would have committed no offence, and would have 
nothing to fear. If you put hypothetical cases and 
assume that the law will be strained and administered- 
without common sense there is scarcely a section of the 
Penal Code that ought to be allowed to stand for five 
minutes. But we have provided another and wider safe- 
guard. As the law now stands, no prosecution under- 
Section 124A can be commenced without the authority 
of the Local Government, or the Government of India. 
We intend of course to maintain that rule and further 
to apply it to offences under Sections 153A and 505. 
There remRinJ:he rights of appeal and revision. Every 
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sentence passed under die provisions I have referred to 
■can be brought* in one form or the other under the cogni- 
zance of the High Court. 

** I freely admit that our proposals have met with 
a good deal of adverse criticism. But, then, what are 
the alternatives ? We have been urged both from official 
^and private sources to re-enact the Press Law. But we 
are entirely opposed to that course. We do not want a 
Press in leading strings that can be made to dance to 
any tune that its censors may think fit to call. We want 
simply a Free Press that will not transgress the law of 
the land. We are aiming at sedition and offences akin 
to it, and not at the* Press. Sedition which is taught 
and preached orally is even more dangerous than written 
sedition, because it operates more directly on the igno- 
rant and therefore the dangerous classes. Some of our 
<ritics apparently would have us sit idle till an outbreak 
has occurred and then call upon us to suppress it by vio- 
lent methods not known to the law. As a sample, let 
me cite an example from a Calcutta daily paper which 
■disapproves our present proposals : — 

‘ We cannot govern Calcutta as a Western City. 
In places like Algiers or Samarkand, the religious leaders 
•of the Mahomedan community are told that they will be 
held responsible for order, and it is found that it has 
a magical effect. In England to lock up the clergy 
would be probably ridiculous and quite useless as a 
means of avoiding a riot, but that is the difference 
between Calcutta and London, and yet we try to govern 
Calcutta just as we govern London. We must begin by 
recognising that we live in the East and do as the East 
jdoeaS {Indmn Dtdly Newt, 12th July 1897). 

«* But we have chosen much less drastic methods 

those suggested to us. We have proposed what we 
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think, and are advised, to be reasonable amendments in 
die law, ahd we intend to supplement the substantive 
law by providing a prompt and workable procedure to 
put it in force.” 

In reply to the other Members, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Chalmers said : — “ I only wish to say a few words in 
reply to the various points which have been raised in the 
course of the discussion that has taken place. Perhaps 
the most convenient way would be to take the points as 
laised by the speakers in order. Some of these points I 
shall pass over for the reason that they will arise again 
hereafter on the amendments which are to be moved, and 
it will be unnecessary therefore for nfe to discuss them now. 
I will take the points in the order in which they have 
been raised. I will first take the speech of my Hon’ble 
friend, Mr. Allan Arthur, who I am glad to see, has seen 
his way to give us the weight of his support. He feels, 
however, two doubts. First of all he feels doubts about 
entrusting powers to try cases to Magistrates. Well, I 
may point out that this question does not arise on the 
present Bill. I hope that when we come to deal with the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, we shall be able to supply 
arguments which will remove any doubts he may have 
on that point. At the present moment we are dealing with 
the substantive law. Then, again, he feels, and several 
other members have expressed the same feeling, doubts 
about introducing into the section the terms ‘hatred 
and contempt.’ May I point out to him that we are 
doing nothing new. May I point out that for seven 
years in Calcutta that has been the law as expounded, by 
the late Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, Sir 
Comer Petheram. I will read only two lines from Sir 
Comer Petheram’s judgment Speaking of Section 1 24A 
says : ‘ It is st^cient for the purposes of the section 
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that the words are calculated to excite feelings of ill-will 
against the Gbvemment and to hold it up to the hatred 
and contempt of the people.’ This is the* law under 
which my friend has lived for the last seven years. I do 
not know that he or any one in whom he is interested 
has found that law oppressive ; but the v^ fact that he 
raises this objection seems to me to be a good reason 
why we should re-enact the provisions of Section 1 24A, 
and, as my Hon’ble friend Mr. Nicholson said, why we 
should unfold its meaning, because, if people are liable 
to punishment it is better for them to know beforehand 
in what respect they are so liable. 

“ I should like how to say one or two words in re- 
gard to what fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis. I can 
relieve his mind at once about one criticism. He says that 
in the Bill we have used the words ‘ Her Majesty,’ but 
have not used the words ‘ Her Majesty and Her Success- 
ors ’ If my Hon’ble friend had been in the Council last 
year, he would have read an Act called the General 
Clauses Act, which was passed last year, and in that he 
would have found that the term ‘ Her Majesty ’ means 
‘ Her Majesty and Her Majesty’s Successors.’ I think, 
therefore, that I can remove his apprehensions on that 
score. Then he raises another — a very .important ques- 
tion-— the question of punishment. He says that the pun- 
ishment prescribed by the section is too severe. Well, the 
punishment remains the same as it was thirty years ago. 
It remains the same as it has been since 1870: we are 
not increasing the punishment As a matter of fact, the 
extreme punishment has never been inflicted, but 1 
am bound to point out that in a case the other day 
Whii^ was appea^d to the High Court of the North- 
Western Provinces, the learned Judges did observe that 
f^punldunent'SiwWded by the Lower Court was grossly 
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inadequate. There may, therefore, be cases where, in the 
opinion of the High Court:, these offences* cannot be piet 
by a small and summary pu nishment, but no. doubt, the 
mass of the cases can be met by a small and summary 
punishment. We propose, indeed, to limit the punish- 
ment by giving jurisdiction to Magistrates whose powers 
are limited. When a case is tried before a Magistrate, 
ipso fcuto the power is thereby limited. I can only 
repeat again what I stated on the last occasion. Sedition 
is an offence which varies in its mischievous effects 
according to time, place and circumstances, and the 
punishment must vary accordingly. I can quite imagine 
a case where some words spoken, or say, rather written 
in a book dealing with political forms of Government 
might be seditious. An adequate punishment, if any 
punishment was acquired, might be a very small fine 
indeed. But, if these same words were spoken to an 
angry mob with arms in their hands, why the words 
would require and deserve the severest punishment 
which the law provides. We have allowed for the lati- 
tude of punishment according to the circumstances. We 
must trust the Courts to mete out proper punishment. 
If the offence by its surroundings calls for a severe 
punishment, the section allows it ; if the offence calls for a 
nominal punishment the section allows it ; and moreover 
we have this additional safeguard, that if merely a 
nominal punishment is called for, the Government is not 
likely to authorise or sanction a prosecution. 

“ I come now to what was said by the Hon’ble Sir 
Griffith Evans, and he called our attention to an alter- 
native suggestion which has been made to us from many 
quarters, namely, that we should not proceed against 
sedition, but that we should amend our law of defamation 
and enable the Government to prosecute papers who 
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defame it for defamation. Well, I have not consulted 
with my colleagues on that subject, but speaking for 
myself it appears to me that the proposed course would 
not meet our views at all. What is the meaning of the 
law of defamation ? A prosecution or suit for defama* 
tion is a remedy given to a person who feels himself 
aggrieved because his reputation has been attacked. Is 
that the position of the Government ? It seems to me 
and I am speaking for myself, that the Government do 
not care a brass farthing for what is said about them, 
for what does it matter to them ? What they care about, 
however, and what they wish* to interfere with and 
prevent, is not abuse4 of themselves, not abuse of the 
Government, but the spreading and stirring up of a 
spirit of sedition and discontent among the people which 
is an ever-present source of danger to the community. 
But, quite apart from that general objection, there are 
other difficulties of procedure. Suppose, for instance, 
•that some paper which is published so far off as Quetta 
defames the Government and has to be prosecuted, how 
is that prosecution to be conducted? I suppose it 
would be pleaded that its allegations are true, and that 
they were published for the public benefit. Take for 
instance a statement I saw in a paper last week saying 
that owing to the Government of India by the British 
the golden age had passed away, the people were un- 
happy and that it was better for them to die than to live 
under such a Government, Supposing the Government 
were to prosecute for defamation ? . I presume that the 
members of the Government would have to go down 
there, they would have to appear on the scene and be 
exananed and crots-examined as to every measure the 
^'(^pv^ment had ever taken ; and I suppose the whole of 
thdt^ytdence ^Ven before the Welby Commission would 
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be material to the issues to be tried. T^t clearly is^ 
an impossible proc^ure; , 

“Next I want to say a word or two about my 
friend the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ananda Charlu’s 
speech. I must say that I tender him my very hearty 
thanks He has said more than I could say in favour 
of this Bill. I used as an illustration that although ! 
might lawfully and properly enjoy a cigar on the maidan, 
I could not do so lawfully and properly in the powder 
magazine in the Fort My friend took issue on that 
point and proclaims his right to smoke in the powder 
magazine in the Fort. • Now that is what I complain 
of in the attitude which is taken up by many of our 
critics. They say, ‘ we should have the right of free 
speech ; we may cause an explosion ; but we do not care 
who is injured so long as we can say what we like and 
when and where we like ; we do not care whether our 
remarks are calculated to cause disturbances or whether 
they are not. What has that to do with us ? We will 
smoke in the powder magazine.’ But that is exactly 
what the Government are bound to see that the people 
do not do. They are bound not merely to discourage 
appeals to violence, but they are bound to see that a 
spirit of discontent is not spread abroad which might at 
any moment and at any place give rise to an explosion. 
It is perhaps difficult to express it in language, but that 
is the very point of our section. We want to discourage 
people who do this. They lay the train of gunpowder ; 
they do not fire it themselves ; they trust to a chance 
spark or to somebody else setting it alight. That i$ 
the very essence of the evil we have to aim at and to 
stop in India. My friend the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Ananda Charlu says that there is no sedition in India. 
I quite believe that he is speaking in good faith ; he is 
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%ya! himself, he mixes only with loyal people, and reads 
only loyal newspapers. I am very glad he does that ; 
but if he had to read through the weekly reports of the 
Press as we have to do, I am certain that he would 
<ome to a very different conclusion. He says we are 
acting on sentiment and not information, or only on 
second-hand information. All I can say is that we have 
4nore sources of information than he has. His infor- 
mation that there is no sedition in India is not only 
second-hand but third or fourth hand. The Govern- 
ment is in the best position of anybody to get infor- 
mation as to what is the true state of the country, and 
we are acting now, I , am glad to say, backed by the 
authority of our responsibe advisers. 

“ There are one or two other points which I think 
! ought to mention. My friend the Hon’ble Pandit 
fiishambar Nath is afraid, if this law passes, the public 
Press will not be able to help Government by giving 
it information. There is nothing in the law to prevent 
the Press from giving information ; but even supposing 
it were so, I do not know that the best way to call the 
attention of the Government to some abuse that you 
want rectified is to write about it in an up-country 
vernacular paper. I should say that a much better way 
is to call the attention of the Government directly to 
the point. If you write a letter (say) to the Beluchtstan 
Times., it may not come to the notice of Government ; 
but if you write direct to the Government they get the 
letter at any rate. I am perfectly certain there is no- 
thing in the proposals which will in any way interfere 
with what my Hon’ble friend desiresj that is, a free, fair 
an<t|^on^t discussion of all public questions. 

- ‘ “I have only one word more to say about my 
fdend, Mr. Sayani’s point. He seems nervous 
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that perscms who are natives of India should be liable 
to be prosecuted in British India for offences against 
British Indian law committed outside British India. All 
I can say is that this has been the law for twenty y^rs. 
Ever since the Foreign Jurisdiction and . Extradition Act 
of 1879 was passed, the natives of British India have 
been liable for offences against British Indian law com- 
mitted abroad. As a matter of fact, I may mention 
that a native of India has been hanged in India for a 
murder committed at Perim, and another has been 
hanged in India for a murder committed at Cyprus. 
But that law has never been used oppressively, and the 
proof that it has not been used oppressively is that 
my Hon’ble friend does not seem to have been aware 
of its existence, he has never apparantly read the Act, 
although it has been in existence for over twenty years ; 
the very fact shows that the law has not been oppres- 
sively used in the past, and I do not think it will be used 
oppressively in the future.” 

The Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code thus 
explained by the Law Member and as settled by the 
Select Committee was passed by the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council on the i8th February 1898. Several amend- 
ments were proposed, but only one w’as accepted by the 
Government, namely, the one proposed by Sir Griffith 
Evans, which was an explanation to the new section 
153 A. The Act received the assent of the Governor- 
General the same day and was promulgated for genera 
information the next day, that is, published in the Gazette 
of India of the 19th February 1898 as Act IV of 1898. 
This law is now in force. Thus it is clear that the complica- 
tions that arose in Bombay owing to Plague Regulations 
in 1897-98 and the secret murder of Messrs. Rand 
and Ayerst on the night of the Jubilee celebration at 
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Poona^ created the occasion for amending the law on 
Sedition, jus{ as the Wahabi conspiracy of 1870 led 
to the promulgation of the sedition section in the 
Penal Code. The century closed without any further 
addition to the fetters of Indian Journalism. But the 
relation of the Press of India as a whole with the 
Paramount Power has, instead of becoming cordial and 
conciliatory, become a standing opposition. The methods 
adopted by the Government during the century reviewed 
for putting down sedition in the Press were observed 
by the Chief Justice Sir Francis Maclean in a 
speech as utterly wrong, and the remedy he suggested 
was “ Sympathy, boundless sympathy with the Press 
and the People.” In closing for the present the history 
of the Press in Bengal, it is only desirable to remind 
those who are in power of the golden maxim of Cardi- 
nal Newman — “It is not by laws, far less by bayonets, 
that nations are governed ; they may enable either a man 
or a nation to conquer the world, but not to rule it. 
Sympathy, boundless sympathy can only conquer the 
hearts of a people.” In'the next article I shall begin the 
History of the Press in Bombay. 


S. C. Sanial. 



Art. V.— SOME INDIAN NOVELS 


E ighteenth century India has many chroni- 
clers, especially in the field of travels and general 
literature. We have on the one hand the monumental 
works of Ives, Grose and Hamilton and on the other 
those of Leyden, Gilchrist and the greatest of all 
Sir William Jones who is praised by hundreds but read 
by units. The main feature of the nineteenth century, 
however, is the large output of novels and light litera- 
ture, which far exceeds that of any other literary form. 
Vast and bewildering though thefr number be, there 
are but few Anglo-Indian novels which can claim to 
anything like a permanent place in the field of letters. 
There are, of course, a few bright exceptions and we 
shall try to study the more important ones. Indian 
novels may be studied under two broad divisions, viz., 
the historical and social, the one dealing with some 
important or interesting fact connected with the history 
of India, the other busying itself with the mode of life 
led by Europeans in India. The historical novel, again, 
may be treated under two periods, viz., the pre- British 
and British periods, the latter including the Mutiny. 

Indian Period. 

The first great name in the history of Anglo-Indian 
fiction is that of Colonel Meadows Taylor. He was 
for many years Commissioner of the Western Ceded 
Districts of the Deccan and by his sympathetic treat- 
ment had endeared himself to the people and on his 
death in 1876 left an honourable reputation by his 
successful administration. He declared that he wanted 
to bring India nearer to England by writing about the 
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people among whom he lived and whpm he loved. 
This he accomplished by writing three novels on three 
great periods of Indian history which occurred at an 
interval of exactly a hundred years. The one that 
dealt with the earliest period is Tara which was 
published in 1 863 and, on its publication, was charac- 
terised as the most successful novel of native life. 
The action of the tale is placed about the year 1657 — 
the year of the origin of the Mahratta power — when 
Sivaji was plotting against the King of Bijapur and even 
against the authority of Aurangzeb. Tara the heroine 
of the tale is a noble conceptionr and is presented to the 
reader as the child . of her faith till she becomes its 
victim. Among other characters Moro Trimraul and 
Tannaji Maloosray are still remembered in Mahratta 
history as the leading followers of Sivaji. But by far 
the best drawn and most interesting personage is Pahar 
Sing, the robber-chief who took service in the Mahratta 
cause. A descendant of his, writes Colonel Taylor 
figfured in the Mahratta war of 1818-19 ^^^d subsequent- 
ly took to highway robbery. Ten years later the family 
were engaged in dacoity and thuggee and it was not till 
1850 that the gang was hunted down by the author and 
the last six of them brought to justice. It would thus 
be seen that Colonel Taylor has ingeniously treated from 
types familiar to himself the personages of a bygone 
time to illustrate the rise of the Mahrattas and their 
first blow agpinst the Musulman power. The book 
gives a charming picture of some of the most beautiful 
scenery and pleasing features of native life in the 
Deccau. Colonel Taylor’s next work was puUished in 
under the title of Ralph Darnell. It gives a 
narrative of the rise of the English political 
in the victory of Plassey in June 1757 and 
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contains, amon^ other incidents, a graphic account of 
the Black Hole at Calcutta. Seveft years later 
appeared our author’s Seet'a which depicts the horrors of 
the Mutiny of 1857. Long before the publication of 
these three historical tales Colonel Taylor had written 
in 1 840 Tipu Sultan in which is told the story of the 
Mysore War of 1 788-89 with a detailed account of the 
time. Tipu, however, is pourtrayed in darker colours 
than reality will justify. The author’s delineation of 
Indian scenery and Mahomedan manners as they 
appear in Hindustan is , remarkably successful. Colonel 
Taylor’s last work A Noble Queen, published in 1878, 
chronicles the story of the heroism of Queen Chand 
Bibi, who, in the sixteenth century, resisted the Moghul 
armies and saved the town of Bijapur. As has been 
rightly observed these tales of Colonel Taylor’s are very 
long and, like most of the novels of fifty years ago, very 
leisurely and at times heavy. The stories are sometimes 
wanting in interest on account of their anomalous posi- 
tion regarding their fidelity and accuracy, but as pictures 
of native life and customs they have never been 
excelled. 

Anglo-Indian Period. 

Perhaps the earliest work on fiction dealing with 
the Anglo-Indian period of the history of India was 
written in 1879 in two volumes by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, 
B. C. S., who described Indian society particularly in 
the North-Western Frontier, in a book entitled David 
Leslie : a story of the Afghan Frontier, It depicts the 
manners and customs of the Hindustani and predatory 
Pathan tribes on the bbrders of India and imparts 
valuable political lessons interwoven with amusement. 
The military Deputy Commissioner is a capital sketch. 
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Mr. G. A. Henty, who acted as Special War Correspon- 
dent of the London Standard xn various parts of the world 
and who was afterwards editor of Union Jack, a jour- 
nal for boys, wrote in 1883 a book entitled With Clive in 
India : or the Beginnings of an Empire. It is a popular 
history of the middle eighteenth century and all the 
historical places and characters including Arcot and 
‘ Plassey, the Black Hole, Omichand and Siraj-ud-Daula 
are introduced. The book on the whole gives a fairly 
reliable account of the prowess of the Englishmen of 
the time. Among other works by the same author may 
be mentioned In Times of Perit : a Tale of India (r88i) 
and For Name and Fame : or through the Afghan Passes 
(1885). In the latter year was published a two-volumed 
story under the title of Primus in Indis by Mrs. C. 
Scott who wrote under the pseudonym of M. J. 
Colquhoun. It gives an account of the 39th regiment 
which bears the words “ Primus in Indis ” on its colours, 
in acknowledgment of the services which that Corps* — 
originally known as Adlerkrons — played in Clive’s 
campaign of 1756-7, In recounting the adventures of 
her hero, Neville Ravensthorpe, the authoress gives us 
a glimpse of eighteenth century society and the little 
touches introduced here and there show that the relations 
between Englishmen and Indians were much more 
cordial than they were a century later. Another book 
by the same writer is entitled Every Inch a Soldier 
and was published in three volumes in 1888. Captain 
John Percy Groves, of the 27th — Inniskillings — 
regiment, gives us a stirring story of military life relat- 
ing.to the events connected with the campaign against 
Sultan and the capture of Seringapatam in a book 
f lintitled The Duke's Own : or, the Adventures of Peter 
It was published in 1887, t.e., two years after the 
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publication of the author’s A Soldier Bom, a tale in 
which he chronicled the adventures of the 95th in the 
Crimean Campaign and the Indian Mutiny, Among 
modern novelists no name perhaps stands more conspi< 
cuous than that of the talented lady who writes under 
the pen-name of Sydney C. Grier. In her first literary 
achievement which goes by the name of In Furthest Jnd 
(1894) Miss Hilda Gregg gives us an admirable picture' 
of the English in India in the seventeenth century, 
or, as the authoress herself puts it, “a general idea of 
the lot of an Englishman in the East during the earlier 
stages of what is correct to call the expansion of 
England.” She has, in her way, been successful in this 
object and furnishes us with a glimpse of the struggles 
between the Portuguese, the French, the Dutch and the 
English for obtaining a footing in the East. The 
narrative of Edward Carlyon, late of the Hon’ble East 
India Company’s Service, is full of life, variety and 
colour. In Like another Helen the same writer enter- 
tains us with a bold and successful attempt to mould an 
historical romance out of the early history or rather the 
foundation and rise of the Indian Empire. A correct 
and graphic description of the Black Hole tragedy and 
the siege of Fort William by Siraj-ud-Daula is given in 
the book. Her account contains many fresh facts extract- 
ed from contemporary personal records and wov.en into 
the narrative with considerable skill. The book is written 
in the form of a series of letters relating the adventures 
of Sylvia Irene. Holwell, old Padre Bellamy and his 
son, Admiral Watson, Hastings, Clive and other 
historical personages are introduced into the story with 
great success. It has been truly observed that the 
actual and lifelike way in which the characters are 
depicted makes one think as if -he is perusing a 
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contempos^^ry V document. In 1904 was published Miss 
Gregg's Xfe Great Proconsul. It is not a boojc of so 
much fancy or interest as In Furthest Ini or Li^ 
another Helen, The narrative is presented in the form 
of memoirs by Mrs. Hester Ward, a friend and de- 
pendant in the family of the Governor-General. She 
is pourtrayed as a respectable female of her time. We 
have an account of the revolt at Benares, the Mahratta 
War, the Carnatic War and the dissensions in the 
Council of the Governor-General. The character of 
Warren Hastings is depicted with considerable skill 
and he stands out lofty, brave and unselfish. His 
adored Marian is well drawn and the book present® 
a living picture of the manners and customs of a 
past age. We find Sir Eyre Coote endowed with the 
divine gift of winning victories; Sir Elijah Impey, the 
able lawyer who knew how to maintain the indepen- 
dence of his court ; his spouse Lady Impey, who swore 
that Madame Imhoff shall pay her the first visit ; 
“Curricle” Barwell who encouraged Francis to play 
for high stakes in order to get him into his power. We 
get also a glimpse of Lady Anne Monson, a great 
grand-daughter of Charles 11 . by Barbara Villiers, who 
used to be the life of the concerts and -card parties and 
was a very superior whist-player. 

Mutiny Novels. 

Quite a respectable number of novels have ap- 
peared relating to the great Indian Mutiny. The 
first story connected with that memorable event, so 
far a^ we have been able to ascertain, is entitled The 
Wi^,anithe Ward; or A Life's Error (1859). It 

wntt^n by Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Money, 
'who. 1 mA sferved in the Crimean War and in 
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India where he afterwards became a tea {banter. la 
1872 he obtained the prize awarded .by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India by writing an essay 
on the “Culture and Manufacture of Tea." The 
“ Life’s Error ’’ referred to in the title of the book is 
the marriage of the hero (who was given the choice of 
two beautiful girls) with the wrong person. Although 
a respectable man he afterwards fell in love with the 
other girl who is the “ ward ’’ when it was too late. 
The characters in the story are drawn from life and . 
the tragedy of the Cawnpore massacre is described in 
the concluding chapter. * The publication was reprinted 
in 1881 under the title of Womans Fortitude : a Tale 
of the Cawnpore Tragedy. In 1868 was published a 
three-volumed novel on the mutiny entitled First Love 
and Last Love from the pen of Mr. James Grant of the 
62nd Regiment. Eight years later appeared Sir G. T. 
Chesney's Anglo-Indian masterpiece The Dilemma. 
It gives a graphic account of the defence of a lonely 
mofussil station in which the hero of the story fought 
desperately against odds. A sustained and powerful 
though tragical love interest — that of the young 
subaltern Yorke for Olivia, the daughter of a highly 
placed civilian — runs through the book. The author 
gives a faithful picture of what the Mutiny meant to 
mofussilites who had not time to concentrate in a 
big town. The study in madness at the end of the 
book, when Olivia’s brain at last gives way before her 
sorrows, is superb and reminds one of the ravings of an 
Ophelia. The Afghan Knife^ a three-volumed Mutiny 
novel, appeared in 1879 and was written by Robert 
Armitage Sterndale, who afterwards became Governor 
of St Helena. Two historical characters are introduced 
in the book, viz.^ Syed Hyder Ali who i§ meant for 
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Azimulla Khan, the Chief Agent and officef of Nana 
Sahib, and th& eleven beautiful but cruel Rani of Asal- 
ghar who is the Rani of Jhansi under an alias. The 
Touchstone of Peril : a Tale of the Mutiny was issued 
in two volumes in 1886 from the pen of Dudley Hard- 
ress Thomas. A second edition of the book appeared 
one year later. The scene is laid in an old indigo 
factory in the United Provinces and the story gives us 
an insigfht into native habits of thought and life and 
other diings that lie beneath the surface of Anglo-Indian 
life. Major J, N. H. Maclean wrote in 1887 a legend 
of the Mutiny under the title of Rane in which he says 
that he was actually a witness to the occurrences de- 
scribed and took an active part in many of the adven- 
tures and tragic scenes. Rujub the f uglier is a vivacious 
three- volumed novel written in 1893 *'^y M*"- Cr. A. 
Henty, already mentioned. It turns upon the tragic 
weakness of a man morally brave and capable of great 
acts of valour, who, nevertheless cannot bear the 
noise of firiftg without e^xperiencing something like 
catalepsy. The feats of Rujiib are of an astounding 
kind, and include many achievements which are due to 
thought-reading and hypnotism, besides the basket 
trick and other familiar Indian wonders. By far the 
best novel on the Mutiny, omitting most of its horrors, 
is Mrs. Flora Anne Steel’s On the Face of the Waters 
which was published in 1897. R- E- Forrest’s Sword 
of Asrael {1^0 a manly though mechanical story 
shewing the author’s exact acquaintance with the 
Surface of Indian life without an intimate knowledge 
of it, ' In his Eight Days (i 861)' the same author chron- 
ic^^tbe events of the Mutiny from the 8th to the i5tb 
May, 1857. Jenetha's Venture (1899). by Colonel A. F. 

Harcouit dewribes the siege of Delhi, while in The 
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Ptnl of the Sword the same author recounts the 
incidents connected with Havelock’s relief of Lucknow. 
The latter publication, it may be noted, is dedicated to 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts. A good story of thrilling 
adventure and a capital study of the Mutiny is H. C. 
Irwin’s With Sword and Pen (1904), The narrative is 
simply and naturally told without any tiresome details 
and “ there is a go about it which keeps it ever in 
action.” The latest novel on the Mutiny (1907) is the 
Red Year by Louis Tracy. It gives a popular and gra- 
phic account of the massacre of Cawnpore and the siege 
of Lucknow. The author enjoys the distinct advantage of 
knowing the country as he was connected with the Press 
and had visited the scenes described. The historical 
celebrities of the period, such as Nicholson, Havelock, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the last Moghul Emperor Bahadur 
Shah and his daughter Roshenara Begum are effective- 
ly introduced into the story. The love interest is slight 
but the adventures of the hero, Major Frank Malcolm, 
and his servant, Chumru, especially thejr hairbreadth 
escapes from the hands of the enemy, make sensational 
reading. As the author himself observes, the work is 
more a history than a romance. 

Novels ok Hindu Life. 

Mr. W. B. Hockley of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who had served under the Commissioner in the Deccan 
and in the Judge’s Court at Broach, wrote in 1S2& 
a three-volumed novel entitled Pandurane Hart : or 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. The book was published anony- 
mously and was almost forgotten, so much so that wheu 
Sir George Birdwood recommended its republication, 
the publishers were irfdebted to the liberality of Lord 
Talbot de M^ahide for one of the few copies of the 
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Tjook which could be traced by Colonel Meadows Taiylor 
in any library* with which he was acquainted in 
United Kingdom. A new edition was issued in Bombay 
in 1 86 1 and another with a preface by Sir Bartle Fere 
in 1877 and again in 1883. The book gives an authen- 
tic picture of native Indian society and the inner life 
of orientals. Mahratta life, as it must have appeared 
in the latter and more corrupt days of the Peshwa’s 
government, is faithfully depicted in its pages. Its 
great recommendation is its accuracy, and Pandurang 
Hari has been called the Anastasius of India. But 
Hockley’s best production is a’ collection of lively tales 
(2 vols., 1827) whicirgoes by the name of Ta/es of the 
2 enana : or, A Nawab's Leisure Hours. An introduc- 
tion was added in 1874 by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
These tales remind one of the Arabian Nig^hts, and at 
the time of publication were given an even higher 
place by a section of the public. The book was consi- 
dered as the greatest achievement in the sphere of fiction 
which was produced by Anglo-Indians before the ap- 
pearance of Meadows Taylor's Tara. The latest novel 
•on Hindu life is the Silver Zone by Kathleen P. Emmett 
{Mrs. Foley). The book was published by Murray 
this year and is interesting as being dedicated to the 
Princess of Wales as a “faint echo of a chime of 
Eastern bells.” It is purely a story of Hindu life, with- 
•out any European character in it and describes life as 
it is lived in a Himalayan valley near Dehra Doort. 
The merit of the book lies in the sympathetic insight 
evinc^ by the authoress into some of the phases in 
tb^s Ufe, laws and customs of the Hindus. “ The con- 
of Hinduism through the centuries and the 
unimportance to the individual of the sys> 
ttems of Oovemment introduced from the West are 
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exemplified in the heroine Asia who goes through life inr 
the twentieth century almost exactly as her forbears did 
in the tenth.” Mrs. Foley shews her appreciation o 
the wide charitableness of native life and her descriptions- 
of the quiet domestic lives of the Hindus are interesting 
and true to nature. 

Anglo-Indian Novels. 

Of the works of fiction dealing with social life in 
the Anglo-Indian period perhaps the earliest is a three- 
volumed novel entitled The Missionary : an Indian TaU, 
It was written by Miss Sydney Owenson (afterwards- 
Lady Morgan) and published in i8ai, the year before 
her marriage with Sir Thomas Charles Morgan, M. D. 
English Homes in India 1828 and is 

designed to illustrate Anglo-Indian life as it was lived 
in varying phases by Anglo-Indian workmen from the 
resident at a native court to the subaltern officer and 
the railway employ^. The Bengalee : or. Sketches of 
Society in the East was written by H. B. Henderson 
in two volumes in 1829, while Augustus Prinsep, a 
Civil Servant of the Bengal Establishment, wrote, five 
years later, another two- volumed novel descriptive of 
society in India, which went by the name of The Baloo’ 
and other Tales. In 1839 was published in three 
volumes the well-known Confessions of a Thu^ by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor. It professes to be the 
autobiography of Amir Ali, a notorious disciple of 
Bhabani, with whom murder by the ‘ roomal’ was a 
religious rite as well as a hereditary profession. The 
narrator of the story had garrotted seven hundred men 
and only regretted that he had not reached four figfures.., 
The book abounds in details of a system of assassina- 
tion which becomes all the more fearful from the part 
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which superstition takes in its organization and mainte* 
nance. They §ire cleverly woven into a story — ^gruesome 
though it is — relieved with episUdes illustrating Indian 
life and manners. Amir Ali’s recital of the terrible 
hours passed by him in the prison cage at Jhalone is 
truly graphic. The next novel of any importance was 
published in two volumes (1841), under the tittle of The 
Marnage Mart: or, Society in India hy “an Indian 
Officer. Peregrine Pultney : or. Life in India appear- 
ed in three volumes in 1845 from the pen of Sir J. W. 
Kaye. This lively novel was reprinted from a Bengal 
journal and recounts the story of a cadet of the Bengal 
artillery. The book . contains a good satirical picture of 
life in India. The same author wrote in the following 
year Long Engagements : a Tale of the Afghan Rebel- 
lion. In 1853 appeared Oakfield ; or, Fellowship in the 
East from the pen of W. O. Arnold, brother of the 
famous Matthew Arnold. He had come out to India in 
1848 and became Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab in 1856. To his memory his brother Matthew 
wrote a Southern Night and alluding to his grave at 
Gibraltar said : “ The South was parent of his pain, 
the South is mistress of his grave.” The book gives 
the story of an Oxford man brought out in strict ideas 
of duty and conduct, who goes to India and revolts from 
the dissipation of the Anglo-Indian community and their 
disregard of native interests. A high moral tone per- 
vades the book which gives also a description of the 
second Sikh War and the Battle of Chillian walla. In 
the same year appeared The Wetherbys and Too Clever 
by Half from the pen of John Lang, who, unlike Arnold’s 
g^ttnent of the subject, exposed the vices of Anglo- 
in their ugliest colours and lashed them with 
the^ost caustic satire. Randolph Methyl : a Story of 
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Anglo-Indian Lift by W. W. Ireland, the author of 
the History of the Siegt of Delhi, appeared in 1863, 

Major Charles F. Kirby wrote in 1867 a three- 
volumed novel entitled The Adventures of an Arcot Rupee 
in which he attempts to give some account of the British 
rule in India when Wellesley and Tipu Sultan were 
the conflicting heads and when the “ Pagoda Tree ” 
was in full luxuriance. The Arcot Rupee in passing 
from one master to another, both native and British, 
learns the secret of all parties including the love affairs 
of various individuals. The author is well up in his 
subject but lacks the gift of making his tale entertaining. 
His style is stiff and the story is dry and full of Indian 
slang. In 1869, was published a three-volumed novel 
entitled Veronique from the pen of Florence Marryat. 
She was a daughter of the well-known Captain Marryat 
and had married, when , she was still under sixteen 
years, at Penang in 1854, Major-General T. Ross- 
Church, C.I.E., of the Madras Army. He was a son 
of an old Madras civilian and was a young subaltern 
at the time of his marriage. She had travelled over 
nearly the whole of India, and, although she had eight 
children, found time to write some ninety novels, many 
of which were translated in various European languages. 
After the death of her first husband, she married in 
1890, Colonel Francis Lean of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. The character of the heroine Veronique is 
particularly well drawn, especially her purity, innocence 
and moral courage — a mixture of womanly weakness 
and strength. Similarly, the authoress shows consider- 
able power in»the description of the character of the 
gay and handsome young aide-de-camp, Captain Gordon 
Romilly. Of the minor characters, Mrs. Colonel Oowdson 
is at once the most amusing and most natural. The 
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scenes at the Ootacamund Post Office and at Mrs. 
Dowdson’s lev^e are true to life though slightly exag- 
gerated. Mrs. Church had contributed to the “ Temple 
Bar ” certain sketches of Indian life and character, 
which, when reprinted in 1868 under the title of Gup, 

. met with severe criticism at Madras and elsewhere. 

- She was so bitterly mortified at the hostile reception of 
her book that she attempted to sneer down her critics 
by making the unjust assertion in Veronique that the 
greater number of those connected with the local Indian 
press are half castes. Again, she took her revenge 
on India (which she had never liked) for the nine years 
of exile that she passed in this country by remarking 
that India is the nursery of bigotry, prejudice and small 
mindedness. One or two other hasty generalisations of 
a like nature mar the otherwise interesting pages of this 
charming romance. Perhaps the cleverest and most 
cutting satire on Anglo-Indian life is The Chronicles of 
Bvdgefore (1871) by I Itudus Pritchard. As the author 
himself states in the Preface, the book is intended to 
illustrate some characteristics of social and official life in 
Upper India both in European and Indian Society and 
to show the quaint results which indiscriminate and 
often injudicious engrafting of habits and ideas of 
western civilisation on oriental stock is calculated to 
produce. This is accomplished by adopting the plan of 
stringing together an immense amount of acute criticism 
and cruel, if just, sarcasm on a series of thin sketchy 
plots. Four years later appeared in two volumes that 
remairkuble work The Chronicles of Dustypore : a Tale 
of Modem An^lo-Indian Society, by the Author of 
^f^li%eat and Tares,” who is no other than Sir Henry 
Cunningham. He was Advocate -General of 
and had latterly acted as a Judge of the 
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Calcutta High Court and had married a daughter of 
Lord Lawrence. The book recounts the story of the 
wife Maud — a pleasing, if irritatingly foolish, kind of 
girl — who flirts abominably on the hills while her husband 
is fighting in the hot plains. But she loves him all the 
same in a hazy sort of way and is startled and suddenly 
recalled to her true self when unexpectedly she hears 
that her husband, Colonel Sutton, is down with the 
cholera. She rushes down to the lonely station in the 
plains where her husband is hovering between life and 
death, ;ind in doing so risks her own life. All 
her old love returns and he at length gets well and 
they live happily ever after. A noticeable feature of 
the work is that the characters are all taken from 
contemporary society. As has been pointed out in a 
recent issue of Bengal : Pa&t and Present, the organ of 
the Calcutta Historical Society, “ Dustypore” is Lahore 
and “ Elysium ” Simla ; Felicia ” is Mrs. Waterfield 
(“ R. H. W.”) to whom the book is dedicated, while 
“ Des Voeux ” is Sir Lcpcl H. Griffin, formerly Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab ; “ Fother- 
ingham ” is Mr. Lindsay and “ Sutton ” is Brigadier 
Keayes ,ind two other Punjab heroes rolled into one. 
The Athenaeum, however, states that Colonel afterwards 
General “ Sutton ” is no other than Lord Na[)ier of 
Magdala. In the Cccruleans (1887) which is called a 
“ vacation idyll ” Sir Henry Cunningham shows his 
remarkable smartness of conversation and keenness of 
dialogue, combined with a light airy way of looking, at 
things. He describes how the inhabitants of Ccerulia 
— a pleasant hill station, presumably the Nilgiris or 
Blue Mountain-s — exist. The heroine Camilla is the 
opposite of Maud of the Chronicles of DuHypore ' and 
Mr. Chichele, who guided the fortunes of the place. 
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is intended for the late Sir , M. E. Grtyit Duff, 
Governor of Madras in the ’eighties. In 1877 appeared 
in three volumes The City of Sunshine by Alexander 
Allardyce. The scene is laid in the village of Dhup- 
nagar and questions like caste, education, justice, 
betrothal of infants and money-lending are discussed. 
One cannot help being fascinated with the picture of 
the young Hindu student who rebelled against the 
superstitious faith of his fathers but was drawn back 
Into it by the cords of love and interest. Five years 
later was writen Mr. Isaacs : a Tale of Modern India, 
the first work of F. Marion Crawford, who was formerly 
editor of the Indian* Herald of Allahabad. He visited 
the famous jewellery store at Simla of Mr. A. M. Jacob, 
a wealthy Hebrew gentleman whom he has immor- 
talized under the name of Isaacs. To residents outside 
Simla Mr. Jacob is best known by the famous Hydera- 
bad Diamond case in which he figured so prominently. 
He was charged at Calcutta by the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad with criminally misappropriating twenty-three 
lakhs of rupees deposited by His Highness as earnest 
money for the purchase of the gem known as the 
“ imperial diamond ” and was acquitted on 22nd Decem- 
ber 1891 after a prolonged trial. Diana Barrington: 
a Romance of Central India was written in i888 by 
Mrs. B. M. Croker, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Croker, late Royal Scots and Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
Being an Irishwoman she also wrote some Irish novels, 
but this is one of the best stories of Anglo-Indian life 
published since the Chronicles of Dustypore. The 
Jharfative is picturesque and full of vivid touches and 
i^i^e is an infectious gaiety about it that makes it 
itpmensely refreshing. Mrs Croker’s sympathy for 
li^bns is shewn ; by the testimony sl^e bears to their 
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courtesy, chivalry and charity, in describing the social 
events of a gay military station. In A Family Like- 
ness published in three volumes in 1892, the same writer 
gives a sketch of life as it is lived in the Himalayas 
and her heroine Juliet Carwithen is presented as a 
pleasant and attractive young person. The most in- 
teresting and original character in her next work Mr. 
Jervis (3 vols., 1894) is a beautiful Englishwoman who 
had purchased her life too dearly in the Indian Mutiny 
and was passing herself off as a Tersian in a retired 
spot away from Europeans among some hills. She 
had, however, but little to do with the unravelment of 
the plot. In Catspaw (1902) we Have a picture of a 
third-rate boarding-house in Madras and the doings in 
the palace of an ancient Rani, a plotter against the 
Government and the Political Resident and all new- 
fangled ideas, while in Her Own People lArs. 

Croker gives a striking description of the domiciled 
community. The Old Cantonment (1905) is a collection 
of entertaining short tales which are rather scrappy and 
journalistic. The writer is, however, at her best in 
her latest Anglo-Indian story The Company's Servant 
(1907.) It is a bright little book giving an admirable 
sketch of life lived in India by English people. The 
hero, a nephew of an Earl, serves in India as a Rail- 
way Guard and is prominent for his probity and 
horsemanship. By far the most interesting character 
is another aristocrat in disguise who serves as a 
night watchman in the garb of an Indian and, in 
spite of his slavery to the ganja habit, is quite 
keen and picturesque. The next novel of importance 
is Helen Trevelyan (3 vols., 1892) by Sir H. M. 
Durand who wrote under the pen-name of John Roy. 
The description of the hero Guy Langley is very happy 
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and lifelike, and the opinions, passed on the vfriojw 
poets forming^his library, by his friend Dale are really 
amusing. The author’s description of the Afghan 
campaign in the second volume is remarkably 
good. The part which women have played in -the 
recent fictional literature of India is remarkable, and 
perhaps the greatest name among lady novelists is that 
of Mrs. Flora Anne Steel. The secret of her success 
lies in the fact of her possessing the rare gift of identi- 
fying herself with her characters, of mourning with them 
and of rejoicing with them. Her first Anglo-Indian 
novel of any importance is Miss Siuari’s Leg;acy (1893) 
while The Potter's Thumb (1894) is a really powerful 
tale of native and English life. Mrs. Boynton is a 
very clever study and the story of George Keene, who 
does himself to death in a lonely up-country station and 
is buried secretly by Dan Fitzgerald who cables to his 
mother the merciful falsehood “ Cholera,” is truly 
pathetic. In The Voices of (1900) — a love-tale 

of Anglo-Indian life — she gives a description of the 
lot of ex-royalties, while an interesting personality is 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s son who rouses the reader’s 
affection. The Guardianship of God (1903) contains 
seventeen stories describing Indian, especially Hindu, 
manners and characteristics. In ‘ Surabhi,’ the authoress, 
shows how deep is the love of an old Brahmin for his 
cow, while in ‘ Fire and Ice ’ she touches upon certain 
social evils in India. In From the five Rivers, Tales 
of the Punjaub, The Flower of Forgiveness and 
In the Permanent Way she has produced some miscel- 
lanepiil^ Sstories and sketches of the Punjab. We next 
co^ to Mrs, Everard Cotes n^e Sara Jeannette 
who w^l known by her endeavours to inter- 
p^t, Am^can girl to the world of fictioh readers* 
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Her earliest effort, The Single Adventures of a Mem- 
sahib (1893), displayed much lightness of touch. But 
her Anglo- Indian reputation rests on His Honor and a 
Lady (1896) which recounts the story of two Lieutenant- 
•Governors, one of whom falls a martyr to his stubborn 
honesty, while the other won signal success through his 
hypocrisy. There is much cleverness displayed in the 
description of Indian scenes and surroundings. The 
Path of a Star (1899), though abounding in light 
sarcasm, contains graver treatment of life, A group of 
Calcutta characters, including a young Salvationist, a 
brilliant actress, a society lady and two Oxford friends, 
get into a tangle from which the authoress rescues them. 
The Pool in the Desert (1903) contains four lively stories, 
the best being “ A Mother in India.” R. W, Frazer, 
author of a Literary History of India, wrote in 1895 a 
collection of tales entitled Silent Gods and Sun-steeped 
Lands. The only novel written by Sir William Hunter 
is the Old Missionary (1896). The hero of this pathetic 
story is believed to be the Rev. James Williamson of the 
Baptist Missionary Society who laboured for half a 
century at Suri, Birbhum, and passed away over forty 
years ago. He is buried at Serampore just outside the 
Carey enclosure. Mr. F. H. Skrine, the biographer of 
Sir William Hunter, calls this an “ immortal ” work. 
In 1897 appeared a Princess of Islam from the pen of 
Mf, J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. It is a touching tale describ- 
ing life in a Native State and recounts the story of a 
Mahbmedan princess who was married to a young 
Englishman, a member of the Uncovenanted Service, 
in India. For reasons of State the Englishman is made 
to believe that she died during his absence in England 
and he married again. The princess then had an 
opportunity of shoeing her true nobility of character. 
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We next come to the novels of Mrs. Frank Penny. Her 
Romuue of ft Nautch Girl (1898) gives sketches of 
Anglo-Indian 'life in the Deccan and one or two touches 
here and there show the writer’s sympathy for the 
natives and persons of mixed blood. In her Forest 
Officer (1900) Mrs. Penny gives an admirable sketch 
of the trials and perils, the romance, magic and mystery 
of sylvan India, and evinces a keen observation 
and knowledge of native character. Her Cctste and 
Creed (1902) is “a highly meritorious novel in 
which the conflicting influences, to which the child of 
an English father and a native mother is exposed, are 
depicted in vivid colours yet without exaggeration. 
Zelma Anderson is a very attractive Eurasian heroine. 
The most interesting thing in the book is the description 
of the procession of an idol and the worship of 
Vishnu. Rutnam, the devotee, is an attractive charac- 
ter. In her A Mixed Marriage (1902) she shows her 
intimate knowledge of India and her people, while the 
Sanyast (1904) is a humorous and well told story 
steeped in the colour and atmosphere of the East. 
Dilys {xq/O'f) shows the writer’s extraordinary insight into 
the irreconcilable differences between the rulers and the 
ruled in the Indian Empire and her sympathetic and 
humorous conception of the native character. The 
heroine Dilys has the fun and mischief of a child with 
the fascination of the most womanly of women, and the 
picture of the Lumbardee gypsies, by whom she 
was brought up, is drawn with admirable skill. Her 
Wdlers of Destruction gives a very realistic picture 
of. Ufe!*|ip-country far from the beaten track where years 
ac^ ttlleri passed by Englishmen cut off from all inter- 
vith their fellow-countrymen, while the Tea 
PUtiekr (1906) d^als with life in Ceylon. The Stronger 
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Claim by Mrs. Alice Perrin is based on the contending 
claims of country and the influences of. East and West 
on human character. She is a daughter of the late 
General John Innes Robinson, Bengal Cavalry, and sister 
of Sir Ernest Robinson, fifth Baronet. She married 
Charles Perrin, M.I.C.E., who was then employed 
in the Public Works Department of the Government 
of India and who now holds an appointment under the 
Local Government Board, England, Pictures of native 
life and the sense of the Eurasian position in the East — 
between as it were two fires — ^are vividly presented in 
the book. The case' of the Eurasian woman was 
rendered with extraordinary pathos in a novel entitled 
Poor Elisabeth. Mrs. Perrin gives us the Eurasian 
man and convicts him of irresolution at a time when 
decisive action is of great importance. She shows the 
gulf between the matter-of-fact British temperament 
and the mystery-loving Indians and the inexorable 
repulsion of white by black. That Mrs. Perrin has 
sympathy both for India and the Indians is shown also 
in her A Free Solitude. She holds that if India 
were left to herself for a hundred years or less, there 
would not be a trace of Western influence or progress 
remaining in the country. ' Again, she speaks through 
Katharine Rolland — “ Surely we are not so immeasurably 
superior as a race that we should feel demeaned by 
shaking hands with the people of India.” She is of 
opinion that the sex question is the real cause of the gulf 
between Eastern and Western ideas, and, if so, it is a 
gulf that it will take centuries to bridge over. Hdi" Rtd 
Records {igot) \s du collection of some gruesome talesl 
The stories lose much of their horror on account of the 
idea of Fate as the relentless power holding men in its 
grip, which pervades the book. Some of the stories. 
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especially those relating directly to the natives of Indict 
aure of a high standard. General Fendall-Currie's 
7 %v Land of Rojirets (1903) gives us an insight into the 
government of the country, the ways and traditions of 
the natives and the lives of the Anglo-Indians in every 
department. Nina Stevens, only daughter of Sir C. C. 
Stevens, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, , touches 
on the Eurasian question in her Perils of Sympathy. 
She became Mrs. Fredrick Griffiths and died in England 
on the 1 6th January, 1908. The latest work of Sydney 
C. Grier, who has been writing at least one novel every 
year since 1894, is the Power of the Keys (1907) which 
describes a hypothetical invasion of India, The most 
interesting personalities are a retired civilian who raises 
a body of horse, a nursing sister and a police scout with 
a strain of Indian blood. Interspersed with perilous 
adventures and graphic descriptions of fighting there are 
two love stories and a dash of pathos is afforded by 
the cruel death of the warrior hero. In the Two Women 
and a Maharaja (1907) Mrs. C. E. Phillimore deals with 
Anglo-Indian, especially Eurasian, life. She shows how 
well stocked her mind is with first-hand knowledge- 
Constance Maharani is a representation of Florence 
Maharani of Patiala, who died on iith January, 1896. 
\n the Broken Road (1907) Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M. P., 
describes the lives of the higher Anglo-Indian officials 
and tries to prove the folly and cruelty of educating 
young Indian princes to be hybrid Englishmen. The 
author aims at teaching that East is East and West 
is West and that it is a mistake to mix the two even 
educadphedly. One of the latest Anglo-Indian novels 
is . Indj^*s Saint and the Vieeroy (igoS) from the pen 
Pvi' S. S. Thdrburn, already referred to. It is an 
InhSKestiiic: work full of satire and idealism. The hero 
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Cosmo Sorel, is a millionaire who reforms the govern^ 
ment of an important vassal state in India and ends a. 
little war by the exercise of the charms of an angelic 
personality. On one occasion he produces the effect 
of a miracle by bidding an hysterical Pathan woman 
to arise and “ thank Allah.” Satire appears in the 
sketch of the self-satisfied Viceroy and the selection of 
“Topsham” as a surname for the Prime Minister 
whom he alternately praises and despises. It was- 
inartistic, says the Athenceum, to* make Sorel suddenly 
turn into the real Lord Eskmore and not flattering to* 
a “ Saint ” to make his renunciation of a title a theme 
of his delirium. While this article was in proof a new 
Anglo-Indian novel by Maud Diver entitled The Great 
Amulet (Blackwood) has made its appearance. 

No study of Anglo-Indian fiction would be com- 
plete without mention of the name of Rudyard Kipling. 
His works are so many and various that they require 
separate notice Suffice it to add that he was more truly 
' Anglo-Indian than any other writer before him. He 
always regarded India as his home and took it for the 
natural sphere of his life’s work. He was the father of 
short stories and in them as a collection are depicted 
with wonderful vividness almost all the details of 
Anglo-Indian life. A genuine sympathy for all things 
Indian pervades his works both in prose and verse. 
Kipling’s very many admirers may find a just apprecia- 
tion of his works in Mr. E. F. Oaten’s recently published 
book on Anglo-Indian Literature. 

Kiran Nath Dhar, B.*A, 
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T he evolution of the present system of collecting 
revenues out of that introduced, or rather sane- 
ttoned, by Lord Clive in 1765, forms an important 
chapter in the history of British India. It is by a 
gradual process that the old Select Committee has 
devdoped into the Board of Revenue as the revenue- 
collecting agency. -Though the English became the 
virtual masters of Bengal in 1757, they had no legal 
■status until 1765, when the dewani of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was granted to the founder of the British 
Empire in the east by the puppet emperor who was 
sitting crest-fallen on the tottering throne of Delhi. 
The grant of the dewani was an event of a more far- 
reaching character than even the Battle of Plassey, or 
the grant of a perwanato Mr. Ralph Cartwright in 1633 
for free trade in Orissa, or that of a charter to the East 
India Company in 1640, permitting the Company to 
trade in Bengal. The dewani revolutionised the admini- 
strative system in Bengal and tended at once to change 
the history of India. It facilitated the progress of 
English conquest and settlement, transformed the trader 
into the sovereign of the country, and legally established 
the British Government in Bengal, The de facto 
masters of the country rose to be its de jure rulers, and 
the duty of collecting revenues, along with other duties, 
naturally devolved on the Hon’ble the East India 
Com^ny. 

The first Select Committee consisted of the Hon’ble 
Rog^ Drake, President, Charles Manningham and 
R^ard Becher. It was joined, on the apth May, 1758, 
‘By, Rol^rt Clive and William Watts on their return from 
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an expedition to Patna. John Drake presided over the 
Committee for the last time on the 28th June, and at its 
meeting of the 4th J uly following, his place was taken 
by Clive, while William Mcguire was appointed Secre- 
tary. On the 13th, Colonel Ford and Richard Becher 
were sworn in, and they thenceforth began to sit on the 
Committee. In 1760, Clive was succeeded by Henry 
Vansittart as Governor of Bengal. • The administration 
of the provinces and districts into which Bengal was 
divided was at that time in the hands of various chiefs, 
and residents at Patna and Murshidabad, For instance, 
a letter signed by Vansittart and the Council was des- 
patched on the I St December, 1760, to Harry Verelst, 
Randolph Marriott and Thomas Rumbold, directing them 
to proceed to Chittagong to take up the management of 
the affairs of the Company. These gentlemen arrived in 
the Chittagong province in January next, as it appears 
from their letter to the Council, dated Seeta Coon, 
3rd July, 1761. The control of the zemindari lands of 
Calcutta and the 24-parganas conferred on the Company 
by Mir Jaffar by a treaty dated 4th June, 1757, as 
well as that of the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong ceded by Mir Kasim by the treaty of 
the 27th September, 1760, as the price of his Nawab- 
ship, was vested in the covenanted servants of the 
Company who superintended the revenue administra- 
tion under the direction of the Select Committee. 
With the revenues of the other districts, the Company 
had at that period no concern but it would appear from 
a letter from Mir Kasim to the Governor, datec? 26th 
March, 1762, that the Chiefs were not content with 
minding only their legitimate business. Wrote Mir 
Kasim : “ From the factory of Calcutta to Cossim 
Bazar, Patna and Dacca, all the English Chiefs, with 
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their gomastahs, officers, and agents, in every district 
of the governtgent, act as Collectors, Renters, Zemindars 
and Talookdars, and setting up the Company’s colours, 
allow no power to my officers." Under the system 
there were rack-renting, oppression and injustice on all 
sides. 

Lord Clive was appointed in 1764 for the second 
time President and Governor in Bengal with a Select 
Committee of four gentlemen who were empowered to 
act upon their own* authority, independently of the 
existing Council. The Council^ endeavoured to resist 
their authority, but Clive beat down all opposition. 
After the expulsion* of Nawab Mir Kasim and the 
decisive battle of Buxar, the dewani authority over the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa* was conferred 
in perpetuity on the East India Company by a firman or 
royal grant on the 12th August, 1765. The Nawab of 
Bengal, Najim-ul-Dowlah, had already, as the condition 
of his succeeding to the musnud on the decease of his 
father, Mir Jaffar, agreed to entrust the administration ot 
the subahdary to the management of a naib or deputy 
appointed by the advice of the Governor in Council. 
By a further agreement, dated 30th September, 1765, 
the Nawab recognised the grant of the dewani to the 
Company, and assented to accept a fixed stipend for 
tlie maintenance of his family and himself. Whatever 
further expense, within certain limits, might be found 
necessary for the support of the dignity of the nizamat, 
was to be disbursed through the deputy chosen by the 
EngHsh Government. In 1766, the first meeting of 

the Select Committee was held by the Right Hon'ble 

- - . .. ^ . 

' Orissa of the aghteenth century included only the district of Midnapur 

\ part of or more accurately, the tract of country lying between the 

3 abaiwekha and Eupnarain. Orissa Proper was conquered and annexed 
Malnattasi by L6rd Wellesley in 1805. 
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Lord Clive, President, William Sumner, Esq., and 
Brigadier-General Carnac, and at the next meeting, 
on the aoth January, Harry Verelst and Francis 
Sykes also sat. Lord Clive took his place as Dewan, 
or Collector of Revenue, for the Moghul, and in con- 
cert with the Nawab who sat as Nazim, opened the 
poonneeak or ceremonial of commencing the annual 
collections in a darbar held at Motijhil, near Murshida- 
bad. From this time, the functions of the Nazim, as well 
as of dewan, were ostensibly exercised by the British 
Government, the latter, in virtue of the grant from 
Emperor Shah Alum, and the former, through the 
influence possessed over the naib dr deputy ; the Nawab 
Nazim himself having submitted to become virtually 
a pensioner of the State. 

But though the civil and military power of the 
country and the resources for maintaining it were 
assumed by the East India Company, it was not 
thought prudent either by the local Government or 
' the Directors to vest the immediate management of 
the revenue or the administration of justice in the 
European servants who possessed neither sufficient 
knowledge nor experience of the civil institutions or 
the interior state of the country to qualify them for the 
trust. Motives of policy, therefore, impelled Clive to 
leave the actual administration in the hands of the old 
Indian functionaries to be carried on in the name of the 
Subahdar. “ The first point in politics which I offer to 
your consideration,” wrote Clive to the Select Committee 
in 1767, “is the form of government. Wfe are 
sensible that since the acquisition of the dewannee, 
the power formerly belonging to the Subah of these 
provinces is totally, in fact, vested in the East India 
Company. Nothing remains to him but the name and 
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shadow of authority. This name, however, this 
shadow, it is indispensably necessary that we should 
venerate. Under the sanction of a Subah, evety 
encroachment that may be attempted by foreign ppwers 
can effectually be crushed, without any apparent inter- 
position of our own authority, and all real grievances 
complained of by them can, through the same channel, 
be examined into and redressed. Be it, therefore, 
always remembered that there is a Subah, and that 
though the revenues" belong to the Company, the 
territorial jurisdiction must still rest in the chiefs of 
the country, acting under him, and thus presiding 
in conjunction. To appoint the Company’s servants 
to the offices of collectors, or, indeed, to do any 
act by any exertion of the English power, which can 
equally be done by the nabob at our instance, would 
be throwing off the mask, would be declaring the 
Company Subah of the province. Foreign nations 
would immediately take umbrage, and complaints 
preferred to the British Court might be attended with 
very embarrassing consequences.” 

The result of the dual system was disastrous. It 
was found that in every respect but the promotion of 
their own interests, the Indian officers . were utterly 
inefficient. Indians and Europeans alike took advantage 
of it. There was no responsibility, no control. The 
strong preyed upon the weak, and the weak had none 
to look up to for protection. As Gleig remarks : 
“ There was no such thing as justice, or law, or adequate 
protection to person or property anywhere in Bengal, 
Behar ,S.nd Orissa, except at Calcutta. The ancient 
cqurtS^j^d lost their influence, and the native magis- 
^tR^tes w^re destitute of authority. In the collection 
^hd ^iinanagenTent of the revenue, likewise, the single 
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rule appears to have been to exact as much as possible' 
from the occupants of the soil, without paying the 
slightest regard to their capabilities. . . . Zemindars^ 
rajas and other agents made their own terms, both witb 
the ryots and the duan, of which the results were, that 
on all occasions the Company sustained a loss, no one 
being able so much as to point out the particular account 
in which errors might have crept," 

With a view to check misgdvernment without 
departing from the policy initiated liy Lord Clive, the 
Select Committee agreed unanimously on the i6th 
August, 1769, “ that in every province or district, a 
gentleman in the service be appointed, with or without 
assistance, in proportion to the extent of the district, 
whose office or department is to be subordinate to the 
resident of the Durbar, and managed as is expressly set 
forth and defined in the following letter of instructions,”’ 
etc. These instructions were most elaborate, Kaye 
sarcastically observes : “ It is hard to say what thejr 
(Supervisors) were not expected to do.” They were 
appointed to superintend the Indian officers employed in 
collecting the revenue and administering justice in the 
different parts of the country, and instructions were issued, 
to them to obtain a summary history of the provinces ; 
the state, produce and capacity of the lands ; the amount 
of the revenues ; the cesses or arbitrary taxes ; and 
all demands whatsoever which were made on the culti- 
vators ; the manner of collecting them ; and the gradual 
rise of every new impost ; the regulations of commerce 
and the administration of justice. Some of the sil^er- 
visors were : Thomas Kelsall,* Dacca : William 

* Durii^ his short stay in Calcutta, I. G. Haliburton acted for him, 
KelsaU was Sipervisor up to March, 1771. He was succeeded by James Harris^ 
who was in the post up to April, 1772* Nicholas Gunbar (Coll#ctor) \tas Super- 
visor up to February, IZ 73 * 
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Lushington, Hooghly ; Alexander Higginsson» iitrbhum } 
Walter Wilkins, Tippera ; G. G. Ducarel, Purnea ; M. 
Cottrell, Dinajpur ; Robert Wilmot,'"' Jessore ; Jacob 
Rider, Nadia ; William Harwood, Rajmahal and Bogla* 
pur; C. W. Bough ton Roos.f Rajshaye and Natore; 
John Grose, Rangpur, In the same year, in accordance 
with the Company’s general letter, dated 30th June, 
Mohamed Reza Cawn, who was styled as Nawab, was 
appointed Naib Dewan at Murshidabad, and Raja Shitab 
Roy was appointed id a sinri’-ar capacity at Patna. They 
regularly attended the meeffdgs and were practically the 
head of the revenue administration of Bengal. At this 
period Richard Becher| was the Resident at the Mur- 
shidabad Durbar and exercised a good deal of authority 
over the Supervisors, referring only occasionally to the 
authorities in Calcutta. 

At the commencement of 1770, the Select Com- 
mittee consisted of the following ordinary members : 
The Hon’ble John Cartier, President ; Richard Becher, 
Sir Robert Barker, James Alexander and Samuel 
Middleton. The Committee was the Supreme Revenue 
authority but not an exclusively revenue body. It 
corresponded in regard to revenue matters with the new 
Supervisors through the chiefs and residents, while, as 
far as Bengal proper was concerned, the Resident at the 
Murshidabad Durbar was the channel of communication. 
The arrangement was modified under the orders 
contained in the letter of the Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors, dated 23rd March, 1770, whereby a 
Pom|Jtrolling Committee of Revenue was to be 
appeanted, consisting of four members, to whom the 

^ Robert Wilmot died in 1770, and was succeeded by Shakespear. 

t He arrived jt Natore on the 30th December, 1769. 

Kls daag^Kter, Miss Beeher« became the mother of the great Thackeray. 
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entire managetnent of revehue affairs in Bengal was to 
be entrusted This Committee met for fhe first time 
on the I St April, 1771, and its members were : The 
Hon’blc John Cartier, President ; Thomas Kelsall, 
Charles Floyer, John Reed and Francis Hare. W. 
Wynne, who was Secretary to the Council, was also 
Secretary to the Committee. Another change was 
shortly effected. By the letters of the President and 
Council of Fort William, dated 13th July and nth 
October, 1770, respectively, Comptfolling Councils of 
Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna were constituted 
as intermediate revenue authorities. The Murshidabad 
Council consisted of Richard Becher (Chief), John 
Reed, Jas. Laurtsll and John Graham. As Mr. Becher 
was ill at Balasore when the orders arrived, the Council 
met for the first time under the presidency of Mr. Reed 
on the 27th September. Mr. Becher arrived at 
Murshidabad on the 12th November next and presided 
for the first time at the Council of the 15th November, 
17-70, and continued to do so until the 24th December 
of that year when he retired from the post. The 
Council corresponded with the Supervisors. The 
Patna Council took up its duties on the 5th November, 
1770, and at first consisted of James Alexander 
(Chief), George Vansittart and Robert Palk. The 
Council corresponded with the following Supervisors 
in 1770-71^ — Edward Golding, Saran and Champaran; 
Charles Lloyd, Shahabad ; James English Keighly, 
Tirhoot ; Harry Palmer, Rotus ; and Nathaniel 
Bateman, Monghyr. The Council corresponded also 
with Captain Carnac in charge of affairs at Palamau. 
While the Patna and Murshidabad Councils corresponded 
with the Supervisors and had control over them, the 
Committee of Revenue corresponded with the Councils 
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as well as the Cdlectors of the Company’s lands in the 
ceded districts and the Custom Master in the Presidency. 
Chittagong and Tippera corresponded direct with the 
supreme authorities through their Chiefs. Mr. Reid 
was at this time the Chief of Chittagong, and*Mr. Claud 
Russell, the Collector-General. The ComptrolHng Com- 
mittee of Revenue replaced the Select Committee as the 
chief revenue authority. Its proceedings on the com- 
plaint of the Ranee Dowager of Burdwan against her 
Dewan Bridzoe Ki^ore Roy are preserved. 

The appointment of Supervisors and the other 
changes in the system, however, brought about no 
improvement, the I'evenues continued to decline, and 
there was hardly any check on misgovernment. It is on 
record that “ the Supervisors only made confusion worse 
confounded and corruption more corrupt.” They were 
wholly inadequate to the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The information communicated to the Directors in 
consequence of the enquiries made by the Supervisors 
represents the internal Government in a state of dis- 
order and the people suffering great oppression. These 
evils were imputed to the nature of the double Govern- 
ment established by Clive, which was described as 
follows : “ It had introduced an incredible amount of 

disorder and corruption into the State, and of poverty 
and wretchedness among the people ; it had embarrassed 
our finances, and soiled our character.” The fifth 
Report on the affairs of the East India Company says : 
“ The whole system resolved itself, on the part of the 
public officers, into habitual extortion and injustice, 
wliich produced, on the part of the cultivator, the 
e^tural consequences, concealment and evasion, by 
which Government was defrayed of a considerable 
of its just demands.” Under the administration 
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of Vcrelst ‘and his temporary successor, Cartier, 
that is, fronn 1767, when Clive retired from India, to 
1772, when Warren Hastings was appointed Governor, 
no progress was, in short, achieved, and the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country continued as defective 
as ever. The appointment of Hastings to fill the 
President’s chair at Calcutta was the first decisive step 
taken by the East India Company to introduce a new 
and efficient system of general administration. 

Warren Hastings appears never to have been an 
admirer of the dual government, and in one of his des- 
patches, he wrote to the* Directors : “You must esta- 
blish your own power, or you must hold it dependant on 
a superior which I deem to be impossible.” Holwell 
had written before this, protesting against “ ringing 
changes on Soubahs”: “ Let us boldly dare to the 
Soubahs ourselves. We have nibbled at these pro- 
vinces for eight years, and notwithstanding an immense 
acquisition of territory and revenue — what benefit has 
resulted from our successes to the Company ? Shall we 
go on nibbling and nibbling at the bait, until the trap 
falls and crushes us ?” Hastings took his seat as Presi- 
dent of the Council on the 28th April, 1772, and the 
first task imposed on him was to inform the Board that 
in consequence of orders received from the Secret 
Committee “ he has sent instructions to Mr. Middleton 
to arrest the persons of Mahomed Reza Cawn and Raja 
Amrit Singh, his dewan, and to send them under a 
guard to Calcutta ; that he has received advice from 
Mr. Middleton, that the same has accordingly been, put 
in execution,” A discussion then ensued as to the 
manner in which Reza Cawn should be received on his 
arrival at Calcutta, and it was resolved by the majority 
/of the Board “ that one of the members .be sent to 
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intimate the cause of his seizure, and to inform 

his Excellent of the points on which the Honljle 
Company express their displeasure, and that they lonk 
to us to obtain satisfaction from him for the injuries 
which they conceive their affairs to have sustained by 
his mismanagement and corrupt administration. " 
Hastings protested against this decision of the majority 
on the ground “that any public show of respect to 
Mahomed Reza Cawn in his present circumstances will 
be inconsistent with the restraint which has been 
imposed upon him, and counteract the end 

intended by it in creating an opinion in the minds of 
the public that his power is but suspended, and thereby 
discouraging those who may have complaints to prefer 
against him by the fear of their falling hereafter under 
the effects of his resentment. He also thinks it very 
unbecoming the character and dignity of a member of 
this administration to be employed on a public deputa- 
tion to a man who stands accused by the Court of 
Directors themselves of the most criminal conduct.” 

On the nth May, 1772, a proclamation was issued, 
setting forth that the Hon’ble the Court of Directors 
had been pleased to divest the Nawab Reza Khan of 
his station of Naib Dewan, and had determined “ to 
stand forth as Dewan and by the agency of the Com- 
pany’s servants, to take upon themselves the entire care 
and management of the revenues.” Three days after- 
wards, certain regulations for the settlement and collec- 
tion of revenue were passed. One of the regulations 
was tjiat “ As the Company have determined to stand 
as Dewan, the servants employed in the manage- 
^nt of the collections shall be henceforth styled 
toHectors instead of the present appellation of super- 
Vleonki’’ The offices'* of Naib Dewan were also abolished. 
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although the Dewans were, after a protracted trial, 
acquitted of the charges of embezzlemen&>agatnst them. 
Thus was thrown off the “ mask ” which Clive was 
insistent on retaining so as not to arouse suspicion and 
91 -feeling. The conquest was peaceful, and on the x6th 
April, 1773, the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, approving of Hastings’ measures, remarked 
in their despatch : “ If the abolition of the office of Naib‘ 
Dewan, and stepping forth as principals, should in any 
degree alarm your European neighbours, we rely on your 
prudence for removing every improper jealousy that 
may be entertained on this account.” The new 
Collectors were joined by an Indian officer chosen by 
the Board and styled as Dewan, in the superintendence 
of revenue. 

It was next decided to appoint a Committee of 
four members, of which Hastings was to be the Presi- 
dent, “ to make a settlement in certain districts of the 
Bengal Soubahdarry,” “On the 3rd June (1772),” 
v?rites Hastings in his letter to the Hon’ble Josias 
Dupre, dated 8th October of that year, “ I set out with 
the Committee. We made the first visit to Kissengurh, 
the capital of Nuddeah, and formed the settlement of 
the district, farming it for five years. We proceeded 
next to the City, where we arrived the last of the 
month : here a variety of occupations detained me 
till the 15 th of the last month ; two months and a half. 
This period was employed in settling the collections, 
and the government of the districts dependant on 
Murshidabad, which were large, very numerous,* and 
intricate ; in reducing the Nawab’s stipend from 32 
lakhs to 16 ; and in farming a new system for conducting 
the business of the Dewanee or revenue." The Com- 
mittee of Circuit first sat at Krishnagar dh the loth 
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June, and consisted of the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, 
President, Philip Milner Dacres, James Laurell, and 
John Graham. Samuel Middleton, who was one of the 
members, could not attend, as he was busy in the city of 
Murshidabad, getting together the necessary papers for 
the settlement of the Huzoor Zillahs, The proceedings 
at Krtshnagar concluded on the 28th June, the district of 
Nadia was duly settled, and the Committee then went 
on to Cossimbazar, where their deliberations were most 
important and the measures resolved on very far reach- 
ing. They apparently reached* Cossimbazar early in 
July where they were Joined by Middelton, who sat with 
the Committee for the first time on the 7th of that 
month. The first matter before the Committee was the 
question of the appointment of Raja Gurudas, son of 
Nundkumar, as Dewan of the Nawab, and the question 
of reduction of the Nawab’s allowances. “ A plan 
for the establishment of Courts of Justice ” and a 
minute on the future revenue administration of the 
Province were produced in August. At its meeting of 
20th August, the Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazar 
made two important recommendations, namely, the 
formation of a Board of Revenue consisting of the 
whole Council, and the removal of the Khalsa or 
Exchequer and Treasury from Murshidabad to Calcutta. 
Both the recommendations were accepted. The last 
meeting of the Committee at Cossimbazar was held on 
the 17th September, 1772, in which month the Comp- 
trolling Council of Murshidabad sat for the last time. 
Warren Hastings left the Committee on the 15th 
Se;^efflber to proceed to Calcutta. Samuel Middleton 
ceshained on behind to take up his new duties as Resi- 
y^^t at the Durbar, Collector of Rajshaye, and Chief 
m Cossimbazar, and the circuit was continued 
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Messrs. Dacres, Laurell, and Graham. The deliberations 
of the Committee were far more important than the 
proceedings of the Council of the same period. 
The Committee of Circuit having completed their 
operations at Cossimbazar, proceeded to Daccai where 
they arrived on the ist October, and held their 
first meeting there two days afterwards. They settled 
the lands of the Collectorships of Dacca and Tippera, 
and held their last meeting at Dacca on the 27th 
November, when they proceeded to Rangpur, where 
they concluded their Ijibours on the 30th December. 
From Rangpur they went to Dinajpur, and arriving 
there on the ist January, 1773, met for the first time on 
the following day. They completed their investigations 
and held their last meeting at Dinajpur on the 26th 
January, 1773, and proceeded to Purnea. They first 
met here on the 2nd February, and concluded the settle- 
ment of the district, holding their last meeting on the 
9th. Thence they went to Rajmahal, and after settling 
Rajmahal and Boglepur (Bhagulpur), concluded their 
tour on the i8th February, and started for Calcutta vi& 
Murshidabad. The three members of the Committee 
of Circuit first took their seats on the Revenue Board 
on the 1 2th March, 1773. 

The new Board of Revenue consisted, besides the 
whole Council, of an Accountant-General with assistants. 
It first met on the 13th October, 1772, under the presi- 
dency of Warren Hastings, superseding the Comptrol- 
ling Council of Revenue of Murshidabad and the 
ComptrolUng Committee of Revenue, as the T^hief 
Revenue authority. As regards the Khalsa, it was 
suggested that it should consist of a member of Council 
sitting in rotation, with the title of Superintendent 
of the. KhnlsRr and an Indian officer vdth the title 
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of Roy Royan. Tho duties of this body were set 
fwth in a Resolution which was duly accepted by 
the members in Calcutta. Raja Rajbullab, son of 
Raja Dulubhram, was appointed Roy Royan. On 
the 23rd October, the Khalsa office was opened and 
was composed of Thomas Lane, Superintendent, 
and the Roy Royan. The original arrangement wa« 
that the members' were to sit for a month each 
in rotation, but this was found inconvenient, and as a 
matter of fact, the members held office a much longer 
time. Indian officers were appointed to the Exchequer 
in number and quality suitable to the voluminous and 
important business appertaining to it, which consisted 
of accounts and correspondence, both in abstract and 
detail, of every transaction of importance relating to 
the settlement and collection of the revenue in each 
district, agreeably to the principles established and forms 
observed by the Mahomedan Government The regU' 
lations framed for the guidance of the officers employed 
in the Revenue and Judicial Departments which wei% 
printed and promulgated in the same year, 1772, in the 
languages of the country, “ manifest a diligence of 
research and desire to improve the conditions of the 
inhabitants by abolishing many grievous imposts and 
prohibiting many injurious practices which had prevailed 
under the Mahomedan Government ” Settlements under 
the farming system were, also, made with the zemindars 
for five years, in accordance with general instructions 
from the Directors, which required that the Government 
*' not, by any sudden change, alter the consti- 

tutfdti or deprive the zemindars, etc., of their ancient 
J^vil^s and immunities.” 

The European Collectors were^ however, inex- 
xh business, and proved themselves unfit 
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for the .duties entrusted to them. DefalcRtions ii> 
raising the revenue under the quinquennial settlemmit 
occurred to a considerable extent As early as 6th 
January, 1773, Hastings wrote to Josias Dupre: “Do 
not laugh at the formality with which we have 
made a law to change their name from Supervisors 
to Collectors. You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion is governed by names. They were originally 
what the word supervisor imports, simple lookers-on, 
without trust or authority. They became collectors, 
and ceased to be lookers-on, but though this change had 
taken place two years before I arrived, yet I found, to 
my astonishment, that they were known to the Court 
of Directors only in their original character. It was 
necessary to undeceive the Company ; and to that end 
we have called these officers by a title which will convey 
the true idea of the nature of their office. It was once 
intended to withdraw the Collectors entirely. They 
monopolise the trade of the country, and of course 
prevent the return of specie by trade, since they trade 
with the amount .of their perquisites. These perquisites 
I believe to be an oppression on the people and an 
obstruction of the revenue. They are most of them 
the agents of their own banyans, and they are devils. 
And as the collectorships are more lucrative than any 
post in the service (the Government itself not excepted, 
whatever it may prove hereafter), we cannot get a man 
of abilities to conduct the official business of the 
presidency without violence ; for who would rest satisfied . 
with a handsome salary of thr^ or four thousand fupees 
a year to maintain him in Calcutta, who could earn a 
lac or three lacs, which \ believe have been acquired in 
that space, and live at no expense, in the districts 1 But 
whatever motives we had for recalling these officers. 
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it appeared that there were amongst them so many sons, 
cousins, or ilivet of Directors, and intimates of the 
members of the Council, that it was better to let them 
remain than provoke an army of opponents against every 
act of administration, by depriving them of their emolu- 
ments. They continue, but their power is retrenched ; 
and the way is paved for their gradual removal ; and the 
Court of Directors Have sufficient arguments furnished 
them to order their recall immediately.” 

On the yth April* 1773, previously to the arrival of 
Hastings’ detail of the arrangements which he had made 
for the future management of the revenues, the Court of 
Directors had caused *a long and elaborate despatch to 
be written, requiring, in peremptory terms, their 
proposals to be carried into effect. It was accordingly 
decided in the meeting of the Board of Revenue of the 
23rd November, 1773, to recall the European Collectors 
and replace them by Indian amils each of whom was to 
superintend a district corresponding in point of extent to 
that over which, as a collectorship, the European had 
recently presided. An exception was made in regard 
to districts which were absolutely in the hands of a 
particular zemindar or renter. Over such no amil 
wais placed. The same meeting further decided to 
establish — 

(i) A Committee of Revenue at the Presidency 
consisting of two members of Council and three senior 
servants below Council for conducting the current busi- 
ness of the 'collections of the metropolitan districts, with 
the.Rby Royan as Dewan. The Committee met on the 
0)th 'December, 1773. Its business was to superintend 

control the general revenue affairs of the country, 
^bject only to the Superior Council. The Committee 

it in charge to order, from time to time, visits of 
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inspection to such districts as might seem to require a 
local investigation ; and to appoint to this* duty not the 
senior servants of the Company but such as, by the 
knowledge of Persian and Hindustani languages, and 
the other qualifications of temper and talent, should 
appear best fitted to execute the trust. All complaints 
of the ryots or others against the dewans or amils^ 
farmers, zemindars, and public officers, were to be finally 
received and decided upon by the Committee. Its 
jurisdiction was defined to extend to “ The Calcutta 
parganas, Hooghly, Idgelee, Mysadal, Tumlook, Naddea, 
Jessore, Mahomedshahy, with the talooks of Cantoona- 
gur and all lands belonging to persons of credit whose 
constant residence is in Calcutta.” 

• (2) Provincial Councils of Revenue, consisting 
of a chief and four senior servants with an Indian 
Dewan, at Burdwan, Murshidabad, Dinajpur, and 
Dacca. The Murshidabad Provincial Council was tO' 
deal with the following districts : “ Radshahy, East and 
West divisions, Ruckanpore, Chunacolly, Luskerpore, 
Ichanguirpur, Khas Talooks, Rajemahall, and Boglipore, 
including the annexations lately made to the latter from 
Monghyr, Casickpore, Jungletery, and districts under 
the management of Captain Brooke.” The Burdwatv 
Provincial Council was to deal with “ Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, Bissenpore, Putchaet, Beerbhoom, Ramgarh, and 
the districts under the management of Captain Camac.” 
The Dinajpur Council was to deal with “ Dinajpur, 
Silberris, Purnea, Rangpore, Edraickpore, Baharbund, 
Cooch Behar, Kangamaty.” And the Dacca Cbunctl 
was to deal with “ Dacca, Sylhet, Attya, Cogmary,, 
Burbagoo/’ Each of the Councils was to consist of a 
chief, four members, being senior servants, a Perstau 
translator, an accountant, and three assistants. The 
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Councils wofe directed to institute minute * enquiry in- 
to the condition of every talook, or other smaller por- 
tions of land, within the limits of their respective juris- 
dictions, so as to ^ttle the proper localities and funds, 
to ascertain the amil’s profits on the same, and to furnish 
the superior Council with such information as might 
onable them to adjust and arrange a complete system 
for the better md.nagement of the collections. It 
is worthy of remark, however, that the Provincial 
Councils were meant **for temporary purposes, because 
the Court’s letter directed that, so soon as the accounts 
•and arrangements at any of the divisions should be in 
a state to warrant the step, the control of that division 
should be brought down to the Presidency. 

Hastings was opposed to Provincial Councils as a 
permanent institution, because, writes Gleig, he feared 
each division would as a result be liable to become a 
separate tyranny of the most absolute kind, because 
from its decrees there would be no appeal but to 
the Council of Calcutta who (the President esf- 
cepted) would be parties in every cause against 
the appellants, and because the people would 
lie too much at the mercy of their rulers to dare 
to lift up their voice against then>. The trade would 
be monopolised or laid under contribution, the revenues 
would suffer by the taxes levied for private profit on 
the zemindars and farmers, which the ryots would be 
compelled to pay, and thereby become less able to pay 
the due rents of Government, laws would be projected 
for. ^tial and insidious purposes, and every division 
wo^ wear a different form of government according 
different interests and capacities of those who 
.j|Hhfi«ded over them. Further, while the Collectors 
‘'were tyrsmtSf the members of the Board as Collectors 
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would be HncoRtrollable, as their judges in all complaints, 
against them woidd be composed of thejir equals, and 
expectants of the same privileges. “ So that, dieir 
system would be liable not only to the worst species of 
despotism in the inferior members of the Government, 
but to cause also a total anarchy at the head.” 

(3) The Province of Behar was to remain under 
the Chief and Council at Patna. 

(4) Chittagong and Tippera were to correspond', 
direct with the Board and remain ' under the manage- 
ment of the Chief as before. 

To prevent the abuse which might be made of the 
authority vested in the Chiefs, the members of the 
Superior Council from whom the Chiefs were selected 
were totally Interdicted from trade, and the other mem- 
bers of the Provincial Councils in such articles of it as- 
were most likely to prove oppressive or pernicious to 
the country. As an incentive to the Chiefs and other 
members of the Superior Council to check any licen- 
tious exercise of the influence enjoyed by the inferior 
members in their private concerns, as an indemnification 
for their own forbearance, and pledge for their faithful 
observance of it, it was proposed that they should be 
allowed each a monthly gratuity of Rs. 3,000, out of a 
fund raised for that purpose by the profits arising from 
the sale of opium. 

During the period intervening between the dissolu- 
tion of the Comptrolling Council of Revenue of Murshid- 
abad and the constitution of the Provincial Council of 
Revenue at Murshidabad, the Resident at the Durbar 
was Samuel Middleton. He had charge of the collec- 
tions of the district before controlled from Murshid- 
abad and occupied a position that was practically that of 
a Commissioner, as all the Collectors of* the districts 
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•concerned corresponded through him with headquarters. 
Middleton corresponded with the Collectors of Chuna- 
•colly, Luskerpore, Dinagepur, and Jehanguirpore. Thh 
Resident continued to exercise these powers till Decern- 
*773* a^od it was not till February, 1775, when 
Edward Baber, the then Resident at the Durbar, be- 
■came Chief of the Provincial Council of Revenue, that 
the Resident became solely a Political Agent. 

The zemindars of lands over which no amils were 
placed were made pensonally accountable to the Provin- 
cial Councils, within the limits of which their zemindaris 
lay. In like manner, the administration of civil justice 
which had been entrusted to the Collectors, was, with the 
management of the revenue, transferred to the amils 
from whom an appeal lay to the Provincial Councils, 
thence, under special instructions, to the Governor in 
Council acting as the Sudder Dewani Adalat. The 
Calcutta Committee of Revenue, as regards the particu- 
lar districts placed under it, had the powers of the 
•other Provincial Councils, and as regards the country 
at large, it had the powers of the original Khalsa in 
respect of the revenue matters of persons residing in 
Calcutta. The Committee took over the management 
of the affairs of Jessore in 1774. ft sat in Calcutta till 
the 12th May, 1780, when it was removed to Hughli, 
where it sat till the end of its career in 1781. The rea- 
son for its removal is set forth in the Revenue Board’s 
letter of the 20th April, 1780, namely, the interference 
of the Supreme Court and the ease with which legal 
advice could be obtained in Calcutta ! 

! constitution of the Calcutta Committee of 
would, it was thought, render the post of 
Su||ert|itcndent of Khalsa unnecessary, and accordingly 
%y'the Resq|Ution of the Revenue Board constitutihg 
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the Provincud Councils, the post was to be done away 
with, and the office of the Khalsa as a separate Revenue 
Authority to be abolished from the date on which the 
Provincial Councils should be fully constituted. It was, 
however, found inconvenient to entirely dispense with 
the Khalsa. The Provincial Councils did not all assem- 
ble until the beginning of June 1774, and during the 
period from November 1773 to Junfe 1774, Mr. Laurell, 
who was Superintendent, continued to carry on certain 
of his duties. The want of some* such officer was felt 
even after the Councils had assembled, and the Gover- 
nor-General, Warren Hastings, proposed the creation 
of a new officer, to be called Superintendent of Khalsa 
Records, in a minute in which he described the duties 
of that officer. The proposal was accepted with slight 
modifications, and Mr. Elliot was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Khalsa Records on a salary of Rs. 1,200 
per month. His letter of instructions is dated 14th 
January, 1775. 

. From the formation of the Board of Revenue on 
the 13th October, 1772, till the date by which all the 
Provincial Councils had assembled, that is, about the 
middle of 1774, the Revenue Board or Council dealt 
direct with the local officers, and no definite interme- 
diate revenue authority existed. During the period of 
the Provincial Councils, that is, down to 1781, the 
correspondence was with these bodies. The proceed- 
ings as a matter of course changed their name with the 
establishment, by the Regulating Act, of the Governor- 
General and Council in 1 774 when Parliament sent out 
three new members of Council, General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson, and Philip Francis, who were not 
servants of the Company and who formed the opposi- 
tion. 
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When tibe settilement which had been made in i77<ir 
for five years ^proached its termination, preparations 
became necessary for the formation of a new one. To 
obtain accurate information as to the real nature of the 
land and for compiling and collecting the accounts' of 
the past collections, digesting the materials furnished by 
the Provincial Councils and Dewans, and issuing orders 
for special account^, etc., a temporary office was insti- 
tuted at the end of 1776. It consisted of three of the 
most experienced cif il servants, Anderson, Croftes and 
Bogle, who were armed with authority to select and 
depute Indian agents (amins) into each district for the 
purpose of entering "on a minute local scrutiny of the 
accounts kept in each village, and of whatever else 
might best enable them to pursue the most exact infor- 
mation of the real produce or value of the lands. 
In 1777, the amins were required to repair, with the 
information they had obtained, to each of the Provincial 
Councils in succession, to whom orders and instructions 
were issued for forming a new settlement. A plan of 
annual settlements was adopted which worked for four 
years, till, on the 20th February, 1781, by certain regula- 
tions, the Provincial Councils were abolished, all the 
collections of the Provinces proposed to be brought 
down gradually to the Presidency, and the general 
charge of revenue affairs in the Province made over 
to a Committee of Revenue to consist of five senior 
servants of the Company. The members yvho actually 
sat at the first meeting of the new body were, D- 
Andei^n, President, T. Shore, S. Charters and C. 
Crc^fitKfib. The Committee in some measure relieved 
lil^ ltevenue Board consisting of the whole Council of 
^^StUer matters, but praaically replaced the Provincial 
Ipouncils ns the intermediate body between the Council 
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the districts. The Committee was “ to be under 
the immediate inspection oi, and with the opportunity 
of instant reference foe inspection to, the Governor- 
General in Council.” It corresponded direct with the 
district officers and also took over the revenue business 
of the office of the Superintendent of Khalsa Records, 
which was abolished at the same tin^e as the Provincial 
Councils. The other side of the duties of the Superin- 
tendent, — that of preparing reports on petitions — was, 
however, continued, and the office of “ Preparer of 
Reports for the Revenue Departmeni»” who still headed 
his letters “ at a Khalsa,” was constituted. The new 
Committee was asked to propose a plan for the settle- 
ment of the revenue ; and on the 29th March, 1781, it 
submitted its proposals which the Supreme Government 
accepted. The settlements continued to be for one year 
only. The Government, however, deeming it an official 
inconsistency that he who was to collect under the settle- 
ment should have any part in the formation of it, 
required the Committee to make the settlement by 
deputation on the spot, subject to the final decision 
of the Government in all cases where they could not 
themselves conclude it ,* and they were directed at the 
same time to encourage the practice of paying the 
rent into the Khalsa at the Presidency instead of the 
Provincial treasuries. 

Though the Provincial Councils were withdrawn, 
the President of each was to reinain officiating as 
Collector under the Committee of Revenue until further 
orders, as likewise the Collectors who had been ^parately 
stationed in some of the frontier and least dvilised 
districts. The record office, with some modifications, 
was placed under the Corntnittee. A commission on th^ 
revenue realised-was allowed and distributed among: the 
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members of the Committee ; and the European {^c6lm 
attadbed to it>«were bound by to restrict them^ves 
to the avowed official allowance. George Francis 
Grand* was constituted Collector of Tirboot in 1782. 

In 1784, Parliament passed the Act of the 24th of 
His Majesty George III. **for the better regulation and 
management of the, affairs of the East India Company,” 
by the 30th section of which, the Company was 
commanded “ to inquire into the alleged grievances of 
the landholders, an^ if founded in truth, to afford them 
redress, and to establish permanent rules for the settle- 
ment and collection of the revenue and for the adminis- 
tration of justice, founded on the ancient laws and local 
usages of the country.” In the same year, the Governor- 
General in Council constituted a commission of inquiry 
to investigate and report on the causes of disturbances at 
Rangpur and Dinajpur, and the charges exhibited 
{gainst Raja Deby Singh during his farm of the 
district in 1782. Goodlad was in charge of the district 
prior to the disturbances, and Paterson who had 
originally been making the enquiries was charged in no 
measured terms with being equally responsible with 
Raja Deby Singh for the troubles. 

The Committee of Revenue of 1781 sat for the 
last time on the 28th May, 1786, when it was superseded 
by the Board of Revenue. This Board was to consist 
of a junior member of Council and five senior servants 
of jdie Cdmpany. To it were delegated all powers in 
ordinary matters of the Governor-General in Council 
4 tl!feg as a Revenue Authority, subject to the general 
cdfltrol of the Governor-General in Council. The 
^loard had entire control over the whole of the Bengal 
Presidency as then constituted. It first met on the 
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3Td July, when the names of the following mem- 
bersappear, thot;^h all were not present :-rJohn Stables,. 
President, Messrs. Mackenzie, Johnson, Cooper,, 
Graham, and Evelyn. The authority and functions" of 
the Committee were, however, continued, subject to 
some little variations. The European Civil Servants 
were, each of them, vested with ppwers of Collector, 
Judee and Magistrate, while the members of the Board 
were under the restraint of an oath. Besides its ordinary 
functions, the Board was a Courf of Review and of 
Appeal from decisions of Collec/iors acting in their 
capacity of judges of Adalut. It exercised direct control 
over the Collectors to whom were subordinate! Tahsildars 
who were posted in a few instances where the extent of 
the district or its requirements rendered assistance neces- 
sary to the European Collectors. Their functions in 
Bengal and Behar were limited to the receipt of revenue. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in the autumn of 
1786. He was selected to carry out the policy defined 
by the Act of the 24th of George III. referred to above, 
He had with him as fellow-passenger the distinguished 
revenue officer, Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth), who had been appointed a member of the 
Supreme Council. “ Thus,” observes Kaye, “ the best 
revenue officer in India was his fellow-passenger on 
board the Swallow ; and it may be presumed that, from 
his conversation with Shore, he derived at least some 
general idea of a subject of such pressing importance. 
His first lessons in Indian revenue were, doubtless, ’learnt 
dqring his passage to Bengal.” Cornwallis, however, was 
furnished with detailed instructions from the Court of 
Directors in a letter dated 12th April, 1786. By a 
letter of the Revenue Board of the 27th April,. T. 
Henckell was appointed Collector of Jessore. 
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CorawalUs continued for some time the practice of 
annual setdements, and with a view to duuiging the 
system, caused interrogatories to issue to experienced 
officers by which the requisite information might be 
collected. He began by annulling the judida! power of 
the revenue officers on the ground that the latter might 
not be wholly disinterested in deciding revenue suits. In 
iy88, W. Douglas was deputed as special Commissioner 
Dacca to make enqyiries into the causes of the arrears 
of revenue for that year. He submitted his report on the 
38th October, 1789,^ After completing his enquiry, he 
remained on as Collector of the District. At this time, 
Mr. Shore thus described in his famous minute of the 
18th June, 1789, the intermediate revenue agency: “The 
ryots who cultivate the soil pay their rent to a Mundel 
(head ryot) or Gomastah (agent) of which each village 
has one or more, according to its extent. 2nd. The 
Mundel pays his rent to a renter of two or three villages. 
3rd. The renter pays to the farmer of division compre- 
hending many villages. 4th. The farmer of a division 
pays to the farmer of a pergannah. 5 th. The farmer of 
a pergannah pays to the zemindar. And 6th. The zemin- 
dar carries his rent to the office of the Government.” 

In September, 1789, the terms of the new decennial 
settlement were announced, and the assurance of a 
perpetual settlement was also given, against the wishes 
of Shore. The proclamation announcing the granting 
of perpianent settlement was issued on the 22nd March, 
1793. By a letter of the Governor-General in Council, 
apth August, 1790, the Board of Revenue was 
(^^tituted a Court of Wards, and proceedings relating 
^ti^^ayar and other duties were directed to be opened. 

Dandridge was deputed in 1791 to make obtUmata 
uf pergannah “ Bfaelluali ” in Chitt^ong. 
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Regulation VIII. of 1793 abolished die office of 
Canungoes while retaining the village .accountant or 
patwaii. To supply the want, a quinquennial register of 
chnnges of landed property and other local circutn- 
stances was established and ordered to be kept by Indian 
officers under the superintendence of the Collector of 
each district, with translations of the same in the English 
language. Provision appears to have been made for 
verifying the leaves of the register by the signature of 
the Judge of the district and by* other means. The 
Canungoes were revived by Regulafflon VI. of 1808. 

In the same year that the permanent settlement was 
decreed, opium, on the 29th March, and the control of 
customs, on the 9th August, were made over from the 
Revenue Board to the Board of Trade established in 
November 1774, superseding the Committee of Com- 
merce of March 1771. The post of opium agent was 
created in 1 797. The following were some of the revenue 
officers in 1799 : — Rickets, Tirhoot ; Elphinstone, Sarun ; 
Cowell, Birbhum ; Smith, Dinagepur ; Wright, Rangpur; 
Seton, Krishnagar ; LeGros, Mymensingh ; Hayes, 
Murshidabad ; Grant, Midnapur ; Brook, Shahabad. 

Lord Cornwallis left India after steadying the vessel, 
and the system introduced by him underwent only slight 
modifications in later years under his successors. All 
through the administrations of Teignmouth, Wellesley, 
Barlow, Minto, Hastings, Amherst, Bentindc, Metcalfe, 
Auckland, Ellenborough, Hardinge, and Dalhousie, 
down to recent times, the changes have been few and 
far between. We shall enumerate them in brief In a 
chronological order up to 1854 since when the system 
has remained practically imchanged. 

jBos — The Board, on the 19th April, decided tn 
open a sefArato series of proceedings volumes to deal 
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ifHth tlie bis^ness lands of Ibvalldb nif^ 

^n» wkich had been Qiadte over to them by the 
CSovemor-General in Council. 

1807 — ^By Regulation X. of 1807* a commission for 
the settlement of the ceded and cmiquered provinces on 
the Upper Ganges was constituted consisting of two 
members who received the powers of the Board of 
Revenue to make a settlement and supervise the Collec* 
tors of those Provinces. This Board of Commissioners 
was,< in 1809, by Regulation I. of that year, declared 
permanent, and all C'lO powers of.the Board of Revenue 
In respect of their junsdiction transferred to them. 

18 ij— 'About the middle of this year, an enquiry 
was made into the conduct of Major Mowat in connec* 
tion with the alleged sale of an English house to H. H. 
the Nawab Nazim for one lakh of rupees. 

1 8 IS — A redistribution of the work of the Cover* 
nor>General in Council was made, and by the proceed* 
ings of the Council in the Public Department of the 
34th November, a Secretary to the Government in the 
Territorial Department was created, which department 
was to comprehend the Financial and Revenue Branches, 
including, under the latter head, thessdt and opium 
htminess done up to that date by the Secretary to the 
Government in the' Public Department 
• i8t6-*-By virtue of Regulation I., the Board of 

Revenue*s jurisdiction was further curtailed and a Com* 
ndsslpner was appointed for the superintendence of the 
revenues of the Province of Benares and that portion of 
emsprised in the zillahs of Behar and Shahabad, 
smd Tirhoot The Commissioner was Jokii 
and his first proceedings are dsted dte ist Fehtti* 
l8t6. He replaced the Reveutte Board as regmnds 
"above. In. 1^17, his at^mdty 
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'R«cten<ied (o the dtatricts of Rangpur. Bhagulpuraod 
Piirnea. At the eiid,dr this year, anc^her Commissions 
was added, and the Bottrd thus formed called *^The 
Board of Commissioners for Behar and Benares." The 
Board fir^ met on the ist January, 1818, when Richard 
Rock and E. S. Waring were present. 

i820-*-By a letter from the Governor*General, 
dated 35th February, the Post Office Department was 
placed under the Board of Revenue. 

1823 — By Regulation I U., "'considerable changes 
were effected. Regarding Be^al| the Calcutta Board 
resumed charge of the dbtricts'of Bhagulpur and 
Purnea. The Board of Commissioners, Behar and 
Benares, was deprived of their jurisdiction in Bhagul* 
pur and Purnea, and with the additions of N. and S. 
Bundelkhund and the districts of Allahabad and Cawn> 
pur, it changed its designation to that of the Board of 
Revenue, Central Provinces, The Board first met on 
3rd May, 1822, when C. F. Fergusson and Henry 
Newnham sat as officiating members. The Calcutta 
Board was named Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces^ 
and Provincial Boards also were created. In the same 
year, Mr. John Ahmuty, Senior Judge of Dacca, was put 
on duty, on the 20th March, as Commissioner, to enquire 
into charges of embezzlement in the household of the 
Nawab of Bengal at Murshidabad. The Governor-Gene* 
ral in Coimcil disposed of the matter on the 24th August 
1839— By Regulation I., the Provincial Boards 
created, in 1822 were abolished, and the cohVrol' of 
Rev^ue officers was placed under the Sadr •Board 
at Calcutta. This body first met on the 2nd Juim, 
and consisted of I. Pottle, W. Blunt, and F. 
Hawkihk It was in this year also that, by the Regu-* 
lation 1 ., Divbional Commissioners tyere created. 
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Lord Bimtteck mtroduod many (dian^ in tM 
revenue and . other adminktratioos. He aboli^ed 
the provincial courts of circuit established by Cornwallis, 
the Collectors were placed under die control of the 
Divisional Commissioners, the Civil Judge of a district 
was invested with criminal powers as a Sessions Judge, 
and Indian Subordinate Judges were created. The 
Revenue Commissioners were turned into Judges oi 
Circuit. “ They were to superintend both the finance 
and the criminal justice of their different divisions. 
They were to look^after the Company’s coin, and they 
were to sit in judgment upon gang-robberies — ^a blend- 
ing of Somerset House and the Old Bailey.” The plan, 
however, failed, and the duties of Sessions Judges 
were transferred to Civil Judges, as stated before. 
The headquarters of the Commissioners was at Alipur. 

1834 — The renewal of the last Charter of the 
East India Company in 1833 necessitated the introduc- 
tion of certain administrative changes. The change 
of the Governor-General of Bengal in Council to the 
Governor-General of India in Council in 1834 marks 
the end of the Territorial proceedings. The Governor- 
General of India in Council then ruled Bengal without 
a Council. The change to a Lieutenant-Governor 
involved another change. 

1851 — ^The present Board of Revenue, Lower 
Provinces, met for the first time on the 7th January, 
1851. 

x8s4-*-*The proceedings of the Lieutenant-Governor 
oLi^g^ intfae Revenue Department (^mmenced in 
year on the 4^ May. 


J. L. Chatterjt, 
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THE NEW EDITION OP DR. BUSTBED'S “ ECHOIC FROM OLD 

CALCUTTA.” 

In 1882 Messrs. Thacker, Spink published a volume of 304 
pages entitled Echoes from Old Calcutta, being chiefly Reminis- 
ccftces of the Days of Warren Hastings, Francis and Intpey 
by H. E. Busteed. The volume, whicfi'was not illustrated, was 
made up of articles coi\tributed fromi'tiine to time to the 
Englishman and reproduced " with but little change from their 
ef^emeral garb.” The article of Madame Grand, however, was a 
new piece of work. In the present month the same publishers 
give us a fourth edition of Dr. Busteed’s work. At a modest 
computation the new volume contains at least three times the 
amount of reading matter, and it is lavishly illustrated with 
portrait, maps and views. That Dr. Busteed’s book has held 
its own is not due to the bare fact of the great interest of our 
Indian Capital, nor to the absence of other and able workers in 
the same field of research, but to its pre-eminent literary excel* 
lence. Books of this kind, which grow from edition to edition, 
so often bear the tokens of patchwork : they lose their pattern, 
and betray the seams : but Dr. Busteed’s Echoes remain, despite 
the many added paragraphs, a fine piece of literary work->a 
volume not to be treated as a work of reference, but to be read 
through from first page to last The Echoes are, of course, 
what they profess to be. Dr. Busteed does not profess to^ 
give us a systematic history of Calcutta, and, even within the 
limits of the period he has made peculiarly his own, there is 
many a subject of interest and importance which he has, in 
the necessity of things, left untouched. Lord Curzon, in an 
introductory letter, uses the only epithet which can tit all 
adequately characterise this new edition : the work is " dd^^t* 
fiiL” do not know whether higher praise could be offered 
to either Monsieur G. Lenotre or Dr. Busteed than this : the 
Vieflles Medsono Viettse Pesters of the French {niter and the 
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Bchots of oor old friend have a place of bonoar of tbdr wm 
in modern literature. 

Several of the subjects dealt urith by Dr. Busteed have, 
during the last few years, been almost exhaustively dealt with 
other historians. The subject of Old Fort William and its 
downfall, for instance, has been discussed in two solid volumes 
by the late Dr. C. R. Wilson, and in three by Mr, S. C. Hill. 
The letters of Warren* Hastings. to his Wife (Chapter X of the 
EcJUts) have been edited by that talented lady who writes under 
the pseudonym of “ Sydney Grier,” and the amount of biographi- 
cal and topographical information packed up In S3niney Grier’s 
notes has not as yet been done justjce to by students of our 
local history. In an Appendix Dr. Busteed, in a “ Note on the 
Site of the Black Hole,’* shows us not only that he has kept 
fully informed of the special research work undertaken by Dr 
.Wilson, but is in a position to criticise it on some material 
points. It is a matter for much, congratulation that Dr. Busteed 
should have had the opportunity of strengthening his chapter 
on the Black Hole by references to the recent volumes of Messrs. 
S. C. Hill and C. R. Wilson : the critical delicacy aud masterly 
touch with which Dr. Busteed deals with the copious and almost 
overwhelming supply of recently published documents pre 
things which could alone be supplied by the Doctor himself. 
The literaty genius which produced the Echoes is even more 
obvious in their expansion and enrichment We trust that 
we may not be held guilty of an _ impertinence if we 
venture to say that there is nothing in this new edition 
which would make ono realise the fact that the author retired 
from In<Uan Service more than twenty-two years aga A 
splendid memcuy, vigorous powers of judgment, perfect fami- 
liarity with even the most recent literature, and an unfailing 
sense of proportion, are in the fullest evidence in this new 
editinm. . No one but Busteed could have edited Busteed in so 
1iaa(bA^$k manner. That in his seventy-fifth year he riumld 
Undertake so arduous a task with< an enthusiasm 
j|^ .|is boyish in its liveliness* wlrii a maturity that has hot 
ll^uised its primes and vrith memories which were alwtqr* kindly 
^,a matlce fof genera! eongmtalatioiu 
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^ Of the Hlhatrations added since the third edition, the most 
interesthig perhaps Is Madame de Bran's portrait of Madame 
Grand. It may, perhaps, be worth while to mention here that 
the number of Bengal: Past and Present for July last contained 
much recently recovered information concerning the Werldje 
family to which this beauteous adventuress belonged. Among 
the new Illustrations, we- may note portraits of General Claver- 
iog and his eldest daughter (whom Colonel T. D. Pearse 
described as “ divine,”) of Thos. Lewin, Suraj>ud-Dauia, Colonel 
Watson, and a silhouette of the Hon. George Monson. A 
useful map of Calcutta in 1756 is added, and a picture of the 
Old Fort, which, however, we think errs* in placing the Great 
Tank too far to the south* 

On the subject of Hastings and*his Marian Dr. Busteed 
seems to have modified his views. In the third edition of the 
Bchots, our author wrote “ Whether Hastings' love was ‘ patient 
of delay,' as has been alleged, is perhaps open to question.” He 
now writes : “ On reflection I now think I was not justified In 
saying so much. It is due to the character of Hastings and of 
Mrs. Hastings to hold them free (as Sir C. Lawson in his 
Private Life of Hastings most fairly argues) from any reproach 
which even the gossiping society of Calcutta never, so far 
as we know, visited them.” Dr. Busteed adds to his book 
an appendix in which this subject is discussed. We notice 
that the Doctor does not accept Miss “ Sydney C. Grier's ” inter^ 
pretation of a weIl>known passage in one of Macpherson’s 
letters. It may be said that the whole subject of the con* 
nection of Anna Maria Appolia Chapusetin with the Baron 
Carl Von Imhoff remains still very mysterious. Dr. Busteed 
points out that we do not know when or where she was married 
to the Baron, by what particular court the divorce was effectedr 
how it was that the Baron was free to form another matri* 
motilal alliance in 1775, while Mrs. Imhoff was not ^ree till 
1777, and finally why she (a mother of a fhmily) whs married 
to Hastings un^ her maiden name. It may be noted that 
oaratt'dior disposes of yet another argument put forward by 
** C Grier.*^ That lady writes ; “ It is worrii whllef 

noticing that Ithhidf and his vrife leit Madras for Bengtdr 
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more than a year before there was any prMpeet of HaStAgs 
bdng transferred thither. He was not appointed Governor till 
the very end* of 1771." gainst this we musit now set 
Dr. Busteed’s words " When he (the Baron) went to Calcutta, 
Baroness Imhoff remained behind at Madras, ‘and lived In 
Mr. Hastings’ bouse on the Mount chiefly I believe' (wrote 
Dr. Handcock). But she followed her husband within a year, 
arriving in Calcutta in .October 1771.”*^ It is not perhaps gene- 
rally known that ImhofF was deported from Calcutta, in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Court of Directors, in Januiury 1772. 
The Court judged him guilty “ of an artful and deliberate design 
to impose on the Company ” in refusing to take up his cadet- 
ship at Madras. • 

The portion of the .book which has received the greatest 
amount of new matter is the chapter on Mrs. Grand — ^the future 
wife of Talleyrand. Dr. Busteed has now completely overthrown 
the story of that adventuress’ voyage from Calcutta under the 
care of William Mackintosh, and has cleared up many points 
which were exceedingly obscure by reference to the archives of 
the Lewin family. The trouble to which our author has gone 
to complete his information most have been prodigious. We 
find him consulting the British Ambassador at Madrid, the 
record keepers at the Cape, Cadiz, and the Hague, and also that 
weteran historian Dr. G. McCall Theal of South Africa. The 
account of the closing days of Sir Philip Francis is also 
<considerably enriched. 

Another new appendix deals with the famous couplet — 
Ghore p 4 r howdah, bathi p&r zeen, 

Jeldi bhag gya, Warren Hasteen. 

Dr. Busteed without any difficulty shows that “ the circum- 
stances of the move to Chunar leave no ground for the appli- 
cability of these lines to it” and he seems to favour the theory 
that the jingle refers to an occurrence In the Mahratta campa^iQ 
of which case we should substitute “ Kulne) Munseen ’* 

fyftf.}l^a^trenHa8tpeh" Miss Kathleen Blechynden, however, 
.w^tM : “ The oft-quoted rhyme ‘ Ghora pur howda, hath! pur 
which has so <^en been said to have had reference to 
IVttten Hastings' hurried retreat from Bmiares to Chunat, 
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apfigara to hav« had a much earlier origin in connection with 
the fall of Calcutta and to have run — 

Hath! pur howda, ghora pur ghln 
Killa moorcha pur dhunka 
Calcutta Ha chin, 
which may be translated^ 

' Howda on elephant, saddle on horse 
On fort bastion the war dtum 
Snatched Calcutta by force.’ 

In Appendix No. IV., Dr. Busteed gives us his >iew of 
Hastings and Impey in relation to the trial of Nuncomar. Even 
those to whom the manifest advocacy of Beveridge’s The Trial 
of Nanda Kwnar is distasteful will be pleased to see full 
recognition paid here to that writer’s ‘ surprising research and a 
successful diligence in tracing out the antecedents and surround- 
ings of many of the actors in the drama.’ Nothing that cornea 
from Mr. Beveridge’s pen can be safely overlooked by students 
of our history in Bengal ; his knowledge of the country and its 
people and of the old documents is immense. We shall not 
enter into the old controversy in this place. The present need 
we venture to think is not advocacy, but the careful reproduc- 
tion of the evidence. Many of the most pertinent documents 
have never been published, and of these not a few escaped the 
attention of both Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen and Mr, Beveridge. 
It is a disappointment to learn that the Calcutta Historical 
Society considered favourably a proposal to bring out a volume 
of Nuncomar documents, including the reports of the Trial, but 
were in the end deterred by the expense. Dr. Busteed has a 
theory to propose. ' Supposing for arguments’ sake,’ he writes, 
‘a’ mover in the business to be necessary, why should not this be 
Durham, the Company’s lawyer ? Captain Price says he was the 
man who set the ball rolling (apparently towards the eftd of 
April). Price says he did so to squeeze money out of the Rajah, 
‘on the idea that he should be able to quash the evidence;'* But 
Durham is known to have been a friend of Hastings; is it 
violently improbable that on finding a good opportunity of 
discrediting Hastings’ accuser, he made use of it — with a venge> 
aocd. A lawyer \«;ould know the full value of candying the wat 
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into the enemy’s countiy, and how to do it at the right time ; ||ad 
he would take good care to work in such a manner that even the 
Governor-Genetal should not know who the Dms «x machina 
was.” It may be of interest to state here that Hercules Durham 
on l6th January, 1775, resigned his commission . as an Ensign 
in the Company’s service, the Su preme Court having consented 
to admit him as an advocate. On 19th January he was ap- 
pointed the Company’s Attorney. Strangely enough he wrote, 
on 20th March, to resign his office as Attorney to the Company. 

Of the judges who tried Nuncomar, our author gives us 
some new information concerning Lemaistre — or rather concern- 
ing Mrs. LeMaistre. “ His wife who did not, I believe, accom- 
pany him to India, was Mary, daughter of James Roche, of 
Dublin, and sister of ‘ tjbe celebrated Captain D. Roche’ (for 
what he was celebrated I have not found), but she also was 
’celebrated for her charms and elegance of manners.’ So 
described even still in the catalogues of rare engravings.” 
Captain Roche’s celebrity was not an enviable one. He stood 
his trial for the murder of Captain John Fergusson at the Cape 
three times over, and his final acquittal caused something 
akin to a sensation. A good deal about Captain Roche may 
be found in Captain P. D. Stanhope’s Original Letters of 
Asiaticus, a book which is at present exceedingly rare, but 
which will very shortly be republished in Calcutta. The story 
of the duel (if it can be honoured by that .name, for there 
were no seconds) is told by Mr. Henry Morris in his Life of 
Charles Grant, but Mr. Morris was probably unaware of the 
fact that the document, at the Imperial Record Department at 
Calcutta shows that, if Captain Roche is to be credited, Charles 
Grant was deeply implicated in the attack on Roche which led 
to Fergusson’s death. Of Lemaistre it may here be recorded 
that he was, like Hercules Durham, a distingushed Freemason. 
His tomb in the South Park Street Cemetery can be identified : 
it has never borne an inscription, but the Historical Society 
>^1} dbubtless see that that want is supplied. 

, ’On p. 159, our author refers to the lease of Mr. Barwell’s 
house “taken for five years by his own vote at 31,720 current 
rupees per annum," and adds that the house so called was 
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“Writers’ Buildings," now the Bengal Government offices. 
The present writer is of the opinion^ that the house in 
question was Barwell’s garden house, i.e., Kid^erpore bouse.* 
The lease was taken for the supposed benefit of 
Sir Eyre Coote and in his absence from Calcutta. 

In the first number of Bengal : Past and Present the lady who 
writes under the pseudonym of “ E. M. Drummond ” told us a 
good deal about the “ north side of Tank Place,” and we shall 
very shortly hear more from her on the story of fiarwell’s 
transactions in land property. In the Chronology on p. 6 i 
we read “ 1777, Aug. 5. Warren Hastings marries Mrs. Imhofii 
(nie Chapusetin) at Calcutta." The marriage actually took 
place in a private house "at Hughli. On p. 412 the Doctor 
writes : “ Motijeal, seven'miles from ” — the Lake 

of Pearls at Murshidabad, the Moti Jheel, would be more 
readily apprehended. 

On page 60 of the first edition, our author told us that 
the prison in which Nuncomar was confined was “in Lall 
Bazar, opposite the Harmonicon tavern.” This old jail had 
played an important part in the siege of 1756- It is rather 
difficult to say whether Dr. Busteed still holds that it was the 
place of Nuncomar’s confinement. What are the facts ? 

Old Calcutta had two jails : one in the Lall Bazar, the 
jail proper for convicted felons and debtors, and one in the 
Burra Bazar, the House of Correction (Hurrinbari as the natives 
called it) for petty offenders. A letter from the Board to the 
Court of Directors shows that the present (Birjee) jail was 
commenced in the year I778.t In the Original Consultations of 
the Government for ist February 1781 are to be found— 

(i). List of Frenchmen to be confined in the upper apart- 
ment of the building lately erected for a jail.t 

* Dr. Busteed in this matter follows Sterndale {fft story of tke^ Calcutta 
Colloctoratet^p. 20.) The present writer, however, has seen the original documents 
relating to the tr nsaction in which Barwell voted for the lease of Xidderpore House, 
and. Francis' minute on the subject. • 

t In Hicky'^ Gazette, Apiil 1781, we find a reference to a house “built for a 
common jail though hitherto not used as such.* 

1 Among the piis^>ners to be confined in the upper apartment was Pierre Jean 
WerUe (he spells Lis name Virlee), the aged farther of Mrs. Grand, the future 
Princess de Talleyrand. An article on P. J. Werl6e will appear in the January ^ 
number of Bengal : Past and Pie^eiit. 
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(c), List of Frenchmen who are to be confined in the lower 
rooms of the building la/tfy erected for a jail. 

(5). Establishment for a tmv jail. 

The Original Consultations for 13th March provide similar 
lists, and show that a number of French prisoners had been sent 
to the new jail from Chaiidernagore. We also And a copy of a 
petition from the French captives in the lower apartments of 
the jail, representing the impossibility of living on the sub- 
sistence allowance ordered for them. From time to time in 
1781 we meet with reports on the state of the health of the 
French prisoners drawn up by the Surgeon of the new prison — 
Mr. Charles Allen. On 4tb Novembes, we find Mr, A. Maloney, 
Commissioner at ChandSrnagore, had released all the French 
prisoners on Parole, and tlierefore inquiring whether or no the 
keeper of the new prison is to be dismissed. On 6th April 1782 
there is a “ letter from Mr. J. Hare, Sheriff, reporting that he has 
been ordered by the Supreme Court to remove the prisoners 
from the old gaol to the new one, but that he has refrained from 
doing so as the new gaol is not secure enough for the custody 
of the prisoners, suggesting that a large wall be built round the 
new gaol to prevent the escape of prisoners, and requesting 
that the wall of the Harranbarry, or House of Correction, may 
also be repaired.” On the 17th February 1783, Mr. Jeremiah 
Church, Sheriff of Calcutta, writes for orders for the removal of 
prisoners to the new jail after it has been properly whitewashed. 
In August, 1783, the truculent father of Calcutta journalism, 
J. A. Hicky, who “ had already been two* years in jail,” sent 
a petition to the High Court from “the Birjee Jail,” t.e,, 
the present prison on the Maidan. It may be said with confi- 
dence that Nuncomar was not confined in the Birjee Jail. 

The index, which, however, omits some important head- 
ings, is a great gain to the book. 


Walter K. Firmingbr, 
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